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Federal Aid to Education 
The Thomas-Hill Bill S-637 


Introduced in U. S. Senate February 4, 1943 
Langer amendment approved October 20, 1943 by vote of 40-37 
Recommitted on October 20, 1943, to Senate Committee on Education and 


Labor by vote 53-26 

S-637 Provives, (1) an Emergency Fund of $200,000,000 for teacher sala- 
ries of public schools, apporticned to states on basis of number of pupils in 
average daily attendance, (2) an Equalization Fund of $100,000,000 for equal- 
izing educational opportunity, apportioned to states on basis of financial need. 

This bill provided for Federal Aid to Education and specifically stated 
that states and local school systems would retain all supervision of “adminis- 
tration, personnel, curriculum, instruction, methods of instruction, cr materials 


of instruction.” 
On October 20, 1943, the following amendment by Senator Langer, North 
Dakota, was proposed and passed by vote of 40-37. 
“Provided, That there shall be no discrimination in the administration 
of the benefits and appropriations made under the respective provisions of 
this act or in the State funds supplemented thereby (Editor’s italics) on 


account of race, creed, or color.” 

This amendment actually provided unconstitutional Federal control and 
made the bill intolerable and could not be supported by friends of the bill. 

An editorial published in the October 22, 1943 issue of The Washington 
Post describes the Senate action on Federal Aid S-637 on October 20, 1943. 

LEGISLATIVE SABOTAGE 

THE SENATE on ‘Wednesday strangled to death the bill for Federal aid to edu- 
cation by the device of reeommitting it to the Committee on Education and Labor. 
It was not even an open and honest act of strangulation by men willing to stand 
up and be counted. Instead it was accomplished deviously, from behind, by legis- 
lative trickery. The pious gentlemen involved did not care to leave any finger- 
prints. First they amended the bill to make it fit their accusations. Then they ap- 
plied the garrote, 

The bill, sponsored by Senators Thomas of Utah and Hill of Alabama, sought 
to appropriate 300 million dollars for grants-in-aid to the States, two-thirds of 
which would be used for the payment of teachers’ salaries, The principal objec- 
tion to the bill expressed in the course of Wednesday’s debate was that it would 
impose Federal control upon local school systems. This despite the fact that the 
bill’s first section explicitly forbade “any agency or officer of the United States 
to control the administration, curriculum, instruction, methods of instruction, or 
materials of instruction.” The safeguard incidentally, is one we applaud. But 
instead of endeavoring to improve or strengthen this section, opponents of the 
Federal aid measure chose to nullify it by supporting a needless and irrelevant 
amendment of Senator Langer’s forbidding discrimination on account of race, 
creed, or color in the administration of Federal funds or of “State funds supple- 


mented thereby.” 
(Continued on page 88) 
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Education for International Security 
GRAYSON N. KEFAUVER 


Chairman, Liaison Committee for International Education 


Consideration and study have been given by outstanding leaders 
in education in the United States and by representatives from many 
other countries in the formulation of plans for education on an inter- 
national basis to assure world peace and security. The proposals that 
follow give a complete account of the International Education Assem- 
bly that was held at Harpers Ferry, West Virginia, September 14-17, 
1943. It is recommended that secondary-school administrators become 
thoroughly informed about the proposals and plans for world educa- 
tion that will provide a philosophy of education for enduring peace. 
Faculty groups and other educational organizations could study and 
discuss these proposals and plans profitably —The Editor. 


THE INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION ASSEMBLY 


IN THE MipsT of war, it is well to consider the issues of peace. Such study 
and planning help to clarify the goals for which we are fighting. It also prepares 


for the handling of the peace when military action is terminated. 

In this war, great emphasis has been placed on psychological warfare. 
Educational and other cultural institutions have been deliberately used. This 
has led to the destruction of facilities and services in the occupied United Na- 
tions and to the perversion of education in the Axis countries. The rebuilding 
of the educational and cultural facilities and services of the devastated United 
Nations and the redirection of education in the Axis countries will constitute 
highly critical problems in the immediate postwar period. 

The role of education is particularly important after this war. The con- 
flict is more than a battle between nations. It is also a conflict between ideas. 
In addition, the very rapid expansion of knowledge, the great extension of 
communication and transportation through the radio and the airplane, the 
more intimate contacts and interchanges between cultural groups, the greater 
economic and cultural interdependence, and the need and the likelihood of 
extensive co-operation among nations in the postwar period all point to the 
need of appropriate education to give the people an understanding of this 
emerging world and to support wise co-operative action among nations. 

Co-operation among nations requires widespread understanding of the 
problems to be dealt with and the value of peaceful co-operation in seeking a 
satisfactory solution. The rising emphasis on the democratic method of partici- 
pation by all the people in determining the direction of social policy makes 
universal education mandatory. Uneducated people are unable to meet their 
obligations of citizenship in a democratic society. 
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Educators in the various countries are becoming sensitive to these respon- 
sibilities and are giving thought to forms of education which would meet the 
urgent needs in the postwar period. In the United States, thirty educational 
associations with special interest in international education have joined in 
forming a Liaison Committee for International Education.’ This Committee 
has studied certain educational needs of the postwar period, exchanged infor- 
mation concerning the programs of the different associations, and reviewed 
activities of the United States government and of agencies in other countries. 

Early in the deliberations of this Committee there was recognition of the 
need of exchange of ideas with educators of other countries so as to under- 
stand better the conditions in other countries and the thinking of educators 
concerning the broad educational questions connected with the war and 
postwar period. Consequently, at the May meeting of the Liaison Committee, 
action was taken to invite an educator now in the United States from each 
of the United Nations and associated nations and of neutral nations to join 
with the Liaison Committee in forming an International Education Assembly.’ 
It was not possible to locate a qualified educator for all of the nations, but edu- 


























1The present Liaison Committee for International Education is composed of the following representa- 
tives from national educational associations or groups in the United States interested in international edu- 





cation 








American Association for Adult Education 

American Association of Teachers Colleges 

American Association of University Women 

American Council on Education 

American Council of Learned Societies 

American Library Association 

Association of American Colleges 

Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools for Negroes 








Columbia Foundation 

Commission on Resources and Fducation—Joint 
and Progressive Education Association 

Committee on International Education, National Education Association 

Department of Adult Education, National Education Association 

Department of Elementary-School Principals, National Education Association 

Division of Cultural Relations, Department of State 

Division of Science and Education, Office of the Co-ordinator of Inter-American Affairs 

Department of Supervision and Curriculum Development, National Education Association 





Commission of the National Education Association 








General Education Board 
Institute for the Advancement of Visual Education and Vocational Training 





Institute of International Education. 

International Council on Religious Education 

Modern Language Association of America 

National Association of Secondary-School Principals, National Education Association 






National Catholic Educational Association 
National Council for the Social Studies, National Fducation Association 
National Council for Teachers of English 

National Education Association 

Progressive Education Association 

United States Committee on Intellectual Co-operation 
United States Committee on Educational Reconstruction 
United States Office of Education, Federal Security Agency 








“Educators from the following countries participated in the International Education Assembly at 
Harpers Ferry, West Virginia, September 14-17, 10943: Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, Colombia, 
Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Ecuador, Egypt, England, France, Greece, Iceland, India, Mexico, Netherlands, 
Norway, Panama, Paraguay, Philippine Islands, Poland, Switzerland, Thailand, United States, and Yugoslavia. 
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cators from twenty-nine nations participated in the first meeting of the Assem- 
bly held at Hill Top Hotel, Harpers Ferry, West Virginia, September 14 to 17. 
Additional meetings are planned to continue the study of educational problems 
of common interest. 

This report presents the conclusions reached at the first meeting of the 
International Education Assembly. The first section presents proposals for 
the formation of an International Organization for Education and Cultural 
Development to facilitate co-bperation among nations in dealing with educa- 
tional and cultural developments after the war. A temporary organization is 
proposed to deal with the immediate postwar educational problems. Later sec- 
tions of the report deal with two critical problems facing the United Nations 
at the close of the war. These include the rebuilding of the educational and 
cultural facilities and services in the devastated United Nations and the recon- 
struction of education in the Axis countries. The fourth section presents pro- 
posals bearing on education for world citizenship. This problem is less directly 
connected with the war but it is one of great significance in a long-term 


program. 

The Liaison Committee had carried on preliminary studies and the results 
of their deliberations were presented to the international group for study and 
for revision. There was the frankest of exchange of thinking on the mate- 
rials. Extensive revisions were made as a result of the deliberations of the 
international group. The statements presented herein were unanimously 
adopted as representing the thinking of those participating in the International 
Education Assembly. Subsequently, they were formally endorsed by the 
Liaison Committee for International Education. 

The spirit and forward-looking orientation of the discussion at the 
Harpers Ferry meeting are deserving of mention here. In spite of the extreme 
devastation in some of the countries represented, there was a total lack of 
despair. There was expressed again and again a will to build, not just to 
replace what had been destroyed, but to build something new and better. This 
spirit is a hopeful sign in a world so badly torn by war. 

A second characteristic of the Harpers Ferry meeting of fundamental 
importance was the acceptance of the necessity of co-operation among nations 
in rebuilding the war-devastated world, in maintaining the peace and secur- 
ity, and in the betterment of the life of people everywhere. The viewpoint was 
expressed in the strong support for an International Organization for Educa- 
tion and Cultural Development. It was expressed less formally in the effort of 
individuals to understand each other and to seek a basis for agreement. If this 
spirit can be made universal, the prospects for an enduring peace will have 
been greatly improved. 

It is a pleasure to acknowledge the able assistance in the conduct of the 
meeting given by the Vice-Chairman of the Assembly, Mrs. Aasa G. Skard 
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from Norway, and the Secretary of the Assembly, Dr. E. J. Fisher from the 
United States. 

It is a pleasure, also, to acknowledge the grants made by the Columbia 
Foundation and the Morrison Fund to meet the expense of the preliminary 
studies and the expenses of the Harpers Ferry meeting of the International 
Education Assembly. 


PROPOSALS FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF AN INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR 
EDUCATION AND CULTURAL DEVELOPMENT’ 


The maintenance of peaceful co-operative relationships among nations is 
the most critical problem of this generation. In this, education has a highly 
important role. The understandings and attitudes of the peoples of the world 
will largely determine whether they will rely on a test of power through war 
in the solution of their problem or whether they will adopt a peaceful method. 
In addition, they will determine whether wise steps will be taken to facilitate 
co-operation among nations and whether the problem will be dealt with 
before maladjustments and tensions become sufficiently severe to create a 
war psychology. 

Statements of peace aims emphasize (1) the democratic operation of 
governments, involving the participation of the people in the determination 
of social policy, and (2) the improvement of the life of all the people. These 
aims require competence on the part of the people. They cannot be realized 
without extensions of educational opportunity of a type consonant with these 
aims. The intellectual and cultural development of any nation depends in 
large measure on the achievements of other nations. Science, learning, and 
the arts know no national boundaries. The desire of intelligent men every- 
where to learn from other countries should be recognized and satisfied. 

To secure an adequate recognition of problems and materials bearing on 
international relations and to facilitate the development of an adequate pro- 
gram of educational and cultural development for all the people, there is very 
great need for an International Organization for Education and Cultural 
Development. 

Such an organization would not control the program of education or 
cultural development of any country. However, if any country should develop 
a program which threatens the peace of the world, the authorities of the 
international organization for education and cultural development should 
inform the government of the offending country in an effort to secure elimina- 
tion of the objectionable practices. If the practice should be continued, it is 
proposed that a report be made to the international assembly of the Interna- 
tional Organization for Education and Cultural Development and that full 
publicity be given to the facts. If the objectionable practice is further continued, 


*Unanimously adopted by the International Education Assembly and endorsed by the Liaison Committee 


for International Education. 
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the matter should be referred to the international political organization for 
action. 

Certain important educational and cultural problems connected with the 
war and the termination of the war present need for joint action by the 
United Nations. These include developing recommendations for the handling 
of education and cultural interests in the peace treaties, aiding war-devastated 
countries in the rebuilding of their educational and cultural facilities and pro- 
grams, the reconstruction of such facilities and programs in the Axis countries, 
and the review of the educational and cultural services in the United Nations 
with the view of bringing about adjustments to build better understanding 
of the issues of the war and the aims of the peace. 

The urgency of joint action on the afore-mentioned problems connected 
directly with the war and the termination of the war makes it desirable to 
establish without delay an International Commission for Education and Cul- 
tural Development rather than to hold up action until a permanent interna- 
tional organization can be formed. The experience with collaboration in 
handling the war problems will help in the projection of the permanent organ- 
ization. In addition, such a temporary international body would be an 
appropriate agency for the development of plans for a permanent International 
Organization for Education and Cultural Development. 


The International Organization for Education and Cultural Develop- 
ment should provide for co-operative participation by the representatives 
of the government and of the educational and cultural interest of each of 
the countries which accept membership. It is suggested that there be five 
delegates from each country, representing governments and educational and 
cultural interests. It is suggested that representatives should be selected after 
the fullest possible consultation with the National Commission on Educational 
and Cultural Development and educational and cultural groups, and should 
represent different educational levels and varied cultural interests. It is recom- 
mended that the governments in selecting their representatives attempt in 
so far as possible to arrange their representation so that it will include a 
substantial number of persons who would not function in the conference 
as government officials. Provision should be made for appropriate repre- 
sentation of all countries irrespective of their political status, including such 
non-self-governing areas as may exist at the end of the war. 

All countries belonging to the International Organization for Education 
and Cultural Development should have equal representation and participation. 
The only exception to this policy would be in the financial contribution, 
the amount of support varying with the extent of economic resources. 

The general plan of organization is suggested by previous experience 
with international organizations and plans for the co-operation of nations 
on a more limited scale. It will probably need to provide for an assembly 
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composed of all the delegates, regional assemblies, national committees, a 
governing board, a director, an international secretariat, technical com- 
missions. More important than the details of organization is the competence 
of the staff and the determination by the participants representing the different 
countries to utilize the organization to help develop in their own countries and 
throughout the world educational and cultural programs adequate to meet the 
needs of the modern world. 


As indicated earlier, the international organization should not have the 
power to exercise direct control of the education or the cultural development 
in the member countries. Participation by the international organization 
would always be on invitation of the authorities of the country which is 
served. To provide an agency for action within the different countries, it is 
proposed that there be set up in each country a national commission for 
educational and cultural development. It is suggested that this commission be 
composed of the national minister or commissioner of education, the delegates 
to the International Organization for Education and Cultural Development, 
representatives of educational and cultural associations, and one or more 
representatives each from the fields of agriculture, management, labor, science 


and technology, social science, public health, public welfare, and religion. 
Uniformity of procedure is not essential here, so each country might appropri- 
ately adapt the size, representation, and function to its own special conditions. 


The desirable relationship of an international organization for education 
and cultural development to an international political organization cannot be 
judged until the nature of the general international organization is deter- 
mined. An international organization for education and cultural development 
can operate effectively either separately or as a part of the overall political 
international organization. If it should be closely tied into a general inter- 
national organization it is very important that there be granted freedom 
to the educational and cultural organization to study and to propose policies 
and programs. It is not desirable to bring the educational and cultural agency 
under direct control of the over-all political body. Since each country will be 
free to adopt or to reject the recommendations of the international organiza- 
tion for education and cultural development, the international body cannot 
possibly exercise excessive influence. The !eadership of the different countries 
should know that the recommendations of the International Organization 
for Education and Cultural Development represent the best thinking of 
the representative group without direct or indirect political control of educa- 
tional and cultural !eaders. 

The activities which should be carried on by the International Organiza- 
tion for Education and Cultural Development cannot be fully defined in ad- 
vance. New conditions and experience during the early years of the operation 
of the organization may suggest activities which do not now appear feasible. 
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Following are listed some activities which now appear desirable: 


1. 


Encourage the adoption of treaties, postal agreements, tariff regula- 
tions, and travel arrangements which will facilitate the international 
interchange of ideas, cultural and scientific materials, and also of stu- 
dents, teachers, and representatives of all fields of science and culture. 


Provide leadership in securing emphasis on problems and materials 
which relate to (a) the life and culture of different countries; (b) inter- 
dependence of nations and citizenship in the world community; (c) 
problems of postwar adjustment and reconstruction; and (d) demo- 
cratic theory and practice. 

Conduct surveys and researches concerning educational and cultural 
activities and problems in the different countries and disseminate in- 
formation through publication and conferences. 

Co-operate with the government of the war-devastated countries in the 
rebuilding of their educational and cultural programs at the close of 
the war. 

Assist the new governments of the Axis countries in the reconstruc- 
tion of their educational and cultural program in harmony with the 
goals of peace. 

Assist countries that request help in the development of their educa- 
tional and cultural activities and institutions. 

Encourage the exchange of students and teachers between countries. 
Develop curriculums, teaching materials, and techniques that mighi 
be useful in the different countries in the study of problems of common 
concern in the school systems of the different countries. 


Define desirable minimum standards of education and make recom- 
mendations to member nations. 

Identify and encourage the elimination of educational and cultural 
activities that threaten the peaceful relations among nations. 

Provide leadership in defining the types of educational, social, and 
cultural activity most desirable for democratic societies in the world 
of modern technology. 

Support the free exchange of ideas among countries through the 
schools, libraries, the press, publications, the radio, the motion picture, 
and international conferences. 

Encourage the establishment of international institutions for the 
training of educational and cultural leaders. 

Encourage the provision of equal opportunity for educational and 
cultural development of all people. 

Aid in the formation and effective operation of private international 
societies in the fields of education, science, and the humanities. 

Assist all nations in so far as feasible in the elimination of illiteracy. 
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PROPOSALS FOR REBUILDING THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 


OF THE WAR-DEVASTATED UNITED NATIONS 


The Assembly recognizes that the first responsibility of the United Na- 
tions in the field of educational reconstruction is to those among their number 
on whose lands the devastating effects of war have laid the heaviest hand. 
Deeply conscious of this we realize that assistance in educational rebuilding 
should be given to them speedily and in full measure. 

But the problem of educational reconstruction will be faced not only by 
the countries devasted by war. All of the United Nations neutral nations 
will need to re-examine and reconstruct their educational programs to meet 
the needs of the postwar world.‘ Education everywhere was far short of ade- 
quacy in the prewar period. New social conditions and new educational needs 
will increase these inadequacies in the postwar world. Much important 
knowledge pertinent to the life of the people has not been given to them. New 
emphasis on democratic conceptions point to the necessity of reaching all the 
people in a more adequate manner. 

In the countries most devastated by war the normal social processes have 
been so completely destroyed that there are immediate needs that require spe- 
cial and urgent consideration. During the period immediately following the 
war, there is great danger of chaos and further demoralization. The educa- 
tional program has been subjected to an especially violent attack by the Axis 
forces. Many teachers have been executed, put into concentration camps, or 
driven into forced labor. Books and equipment have been destroyed or stolen. 
Buildings have been destroyed. When schools are opened, there will be a 
shortage of buildings, equipment, supplies, books, and teachers. Without help, 
local administrators will be unable to secure the requisites for effective opera- 
tion of the educational program. 

The conditions at the close of the war will make desirable prompt re-es- 
tablishment of the educational service. Orderly family and community life 
will be facilitated by placing the children and youth under instruction, The 
privations of war will have taken a terrible toll in health and personality de- 
velopment. The sooner the conditions of life can be made favorable to normal 
growth, the less the permanent injury. The needs of children can be syste- 
matically observed by teachers. Food can advantageously be distributed 
through the schools. Adults will need information concerning the conditions 
and problems in their communities and in their country. Programs of adult 
education can meet this need. Efforts to operate governments democratically 
after the war will make such adult education activities especially important. 

The first step in rebuilding the education program will be the survey of 
needs and the formulation of plans by the political and educational author- 


‘Certain aspects of the general problem of educational reconstructian in the United Nations as a 
whole are considered in the sections dealing with the International Organization for Education and Cultural 


Development and Education for World Citizenship. 
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ities of each of the liberated countries. This can only be done by the national 
and local authorities. Outsiders can help but they cannot do the job. The many 
expressions of interest indicate that the educators of the United Nations stand 
ready to assist in whatever way possible. The initiative can best be taken by 
the educational authorities in each country. 

To assist in the co-ordination of efforts in the reconstruction of education 
after the war, it is proposed that there be set up a commission on educational 
reconstruction for the United Nations. Such a commission would receive re- 
ports and requests of assistance from the educational administrators of the 
liberated countries, indicating the extent of destruction, the extent of need, 
what they themselves can do, and the nature of the help they desire from the 
United Nations. We regard this as an imperative need and strongly urge 
prompt action by appropriate government authorities. 

The authorities of each of the war-devastated countries will, of course, 
feel fully independent in the determination of the nature of the educational 
program to be developed in their respective countries after the war. That is, the 
granting of aid by members of the United Nations will not carry with it the 
right to determine the educational policy of the country receiving the aid. 

While the nature of the aid will in each case be determined by the author- 
ities of the country receiving the aid, the information now available indicates 
certain possibilities for assistance. Among these possibilities are the following: 
helping to rebuild school plants, furnishing equipment for schools, printing 
textbooks, or providing equipment for printing, furnishing aids for auditory 
and visual education, assisting in the training of teachers, and furnishing 
educational consultants as requested. 

We of the United Nations must help to re-establish educational processes, 
which have been wantonly perverted or destroyed, but our task is much 
greater than this immediate effort. Obviously the perfection of the technique 
of education and the widening of the content are not of themselves sufficient. 
Knowledge in itself is no guarantee of goodness, nor is literacy a test of right 
conduct. Germany and Japan are among the most literate and formally edu- 
cated of nations. The rebuilding of education among the United Nations must 
likewise concern itself with imparting those standards of moral and spiritual 
conduct that result in the clear recognition of the rights of others, the duties 
and responsibilities of ourselves, and inspiring the new generations with a 
spirit of service and sacrifice in the cause of freedom and peace. 


PROPOSALS FOR THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE EDUCATION 

PROGRAM OF THE AXIS COUNTRIES” 
The political philosophy of the Nazis, Facists, and Japanese militarists 
permeates and dominates the cultural life of the Axis peoples. Their systems of 


5Unanimously adopted by the Internaticnal Education Assembly and endorsed by the Liaison Commit- 


tee for International Education. 
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education glorify war, perpetuate the myth of racial superiority, and subordi- 
nate the individual to the interests of the state and party. More important still 
is the fact that education is made the means of giving permanence to the regi- 
mentation which has been established by force. Those elements of the Axis 
populations and of conquered peoples who are regarded only as workers are 
denied access to all schooling above the elementary level except vocational 
training. On the other hand, those elements of the Axis population who are 
regarded as the ruling group are given special training in every field of learn- 
ing. In effect, therefore, the essential characteristic of Nazi, Fascist, and 
present Japanese educational systems is the denial of the fundamental principle 
of the democratic social order, namely, individual development through free 
access to the entire body of knowledge. For these reasons it will be imperative 
that the victorious United Nations, in organizing an international society on 
democratic principles, eradicate those educational systems. This eradication 
will create a situation within which educational reconstruction can begin. 


First Steps in the Transition Period 


It is assumed that from the termination of hostilities until a national gov- 
ernment has been established and recognized, each Axis country will be ad- 
ministered by military and civilian authorities of the United Nations. These 
authorities will, naturally, attempt to secure the co-operation of local people 
who are in sympathy with their general objectives and to have as many of the 
steps in educational reconstruction as possible taken by the local administra- 
tors. The responsibility and operations of the United Nations representatives 
should decrease and those of local and national administrators should increase 
as rapidly as they demonstrate their capacity to assume these burdens. 

In the very early stages of United Nations’ administration we believe it is 
desirable: 

1. That appropriate steps be taken to terminate the country’s psychologi- 
cal warfare and all Axis propaganda, whether carried on through 
press, radio, educational institutions or so-called cultural agencies. 
That the people be informed about recent events and about the 
United Nations’ purposes and plans for achieving world security, 
through the schools and other established institutions, through radio 
and the press, and through printed matter, films, and recordings 
prepared in advance. 

That advantage be taken of the use of schools as relief agencies to 
build confidence of the community in the schools; and to increase the 
use of the schools as centers for community activities. 

That local committees composed of known opponents to Nazism, 
Fascism, and Japanese militarism be set up for the purpose of aiding 
United Nations administrators in eliminating all teachers and school 
administrators whose past records have been manifestly anti-demo- 
cratic, and for the purpose of recruiting trustworthy substitutes. 
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5. That youth organizations controlled by Nazi, Fascist, or the Japanese 
military parties be disbanded; that educational, religious, and other 
appropriate agencies be encouraged to revive or create youth organiza- 
tions committed to the democratic way of life. 


Later Steps in the Transition Period 


The foregoing steps may appropriately be taken by the United Nations 
representatives with such participation of local authorities as is feasible. These 
later steps, involving more emphasis on the development of new educational 
policies and procedures, should be planned and operated by the educational 
authorities of the country with the approval of the United Nations representa- 
tives. 

With that understanding, it is proposed: 

6. That a program of teacher education be instituted, based on new edu- 
cational needs, new national and international goals, and new social 
conditions; such program to make use of international fellowships 
and exchange, in-service training, short courses, foreign lecturers, 


and educational conferences. 
That new teaching materials be introduced in the schools to replace 


Axis inspired materials. 
That a system of youth and adult education be established which will 


promote widespread citizen participation in the study and solution of 
community, national, and international problems; through schools and 
universities; through public forums, study, and discussion groups; 
through the maintenance of free public libraries and the wide dissemi- 
nation of books, pamphlets, and audio-visual materials. 


Advisory Assistance From Educators 


It is recommended that, in taking all of these steps and such others as may 
prove desirable, the military and civilian administrators make use of the advi- 
sory services of professional educators, which will be available through the 
permanent Internationa! Organization for Education and Cultural Develop- 
ment, or a Temporary Commission with similar functions, or through a com- 
mittee of United Nations educators created for this purpose. 

It has already been proposed that such administrators, from the beginning, 
seek the collaboration of selected representative national and local leaders in 
all operations. It is further recommended that, as soon as feasible, the United 
Nations representatives cause to be created an educational commission, com- 
posed of nationals qualified to develop and to direct the long-time policies 
and procedures for educational reconstruction, with such advisory assistance 
and approval from United Nations authorities as may be required. 


The Final Step in Reconstruction 


It is assumed that at the appropriate time each Axis nation will be assisted 
in establishing a national regime acceptable to its people and to the United 
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Nations. It will be the duty of that regime to follow policies and develop pro- 
grams in the economic, social, and cultural spheres which move toward a na- 
tional existence suitable to postwar international society. 

Within this framework, educational reconstruction will be a function of 
the new national government, which will be encouraged to build progressively 
a system of education suited to the needs of a nation which is preparing to take 
its place in the world society of friendly nations. 

The long-term improvement of education in the Axis countries is condi- 
tioned by the extent to which other nations review their own educational pro- 
gram and make revisions required to meet the needs of the postwar world. 
Some of the objectionable features of the education of the Axis countries exist 
in the program ot other countries. The co-operation of the people of the Axis 
countries can better be secured and maintained if their program of reconstruc- 
tion is part of a world movement. At the earliest possible moment, the new 
educational administration in the Axis countries should be brought into full 
participation in international educational organizations. 

PROPOSALS FOR EDUCATION FOR WORLD CITIZENSHIP’ 


Human aspirations for peace depend upon the strength of the desire for 
international co-operation and the ability to act so as to make such co-operation 
effective. Both the desire for, and the competence to achieve, a free and peace- 
ful world depend in large part upon the purpose and quality of education, In 
the recent past, education has often been directed toward the development of 
a narrowly selfish nationalistic citizenship. In the postwar period, the develop- 
ment of world citizenship will be one of the most vital tasks of education in all 
nations. 

The term “world citizenship” may carry either of two meanings: 

1. A general attitude of good will and international understanding. Thus 
we might refer to a person of broad interests and humane tendencies 
as “a citizen of the world.” 

More precisely, the term “world citizenship” might be used to indi- 
cate the political affiliation between an individual and a world gov- 
ernment. 

We intend here to use the term in the former, more generalized sense, 
hoping and believing however that the time may soon come when scientific 
and cultural developments will lead to the creation of a real world federation, 
within which both a loyal and devoted national citizenship and world citizen- 


ship in the more precise sense, exist at one and the same time for the same 
individual. The Federal systems of the United States and of the Soviet Union 
and the British Commonwealth of Nations might be cited as illustrations of 


the possibility of citizenship at more than one level. 
Education for world citizenship includes the development of understand- 


Unanimously adopted by the International Education Assembly and endorsed by the Liaison Com- 


mittee for International Fducation. 
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ings, ideals, and abilities. The fully effective world citizen will understand the 
main characteristics of the world in which he lives. With such understanding, 
the need for world co-operation will scarcely require further demonstration. 
He will behave in a manner which recognizes the dignity, equality, and broth- 
erhood of man. He will exercise his responsibility as a citizen of the world. In 
short, he will appreciate deeply the value of world co-operation. His abilities 
will include the command of some means of communication through lan- 
guage with other peoples of the world. He will have the desire and ability to 
use his full intelligence in attempting to solve world problems. 

In order to achieve the above objectives, it is recommended that educa- 
tors in all the United Nations arrange for effective international co-operation 


in: 
Examining the curriculum to determine how the development of 
world citizenship may permeate the teaching of all subjects, and elim- 
inating the content and materials which foster intolerance, prejudice, 
and war among the peoples of the world. 
Providing for the broadest study and teaching of humanities (philos- 
ophy, ethics, history, literature, and the arts) as a means of develop- 
ing human relationships and international understanding and of 
stabilizing basic values. 
Developing an understanding of the effects of the physical environ- 
ment on culture, of the effects of culture on human personality, the 
distribution of world resources and population, the lanes of world 
transportation and communication, and the growing inter-dependence 
of the modern world. 
Providing for the careful study of modern technology and economy 
upon which world inter-dependence rests and adequate standards of 
living for all depend. 
Studying the development of culture to show the growing unity of 
the world, and man’s long struggle for peace and security. 
Studying the great religious teachings and faiths of the world to show 
man’s common aspirations and spiritual ideals, and to help develop a 
personal philosophy of living. 
Teaching the scientific method of solving problems and developing the 
spirit of science which contributes to human betterment to the degree 
that is free from narrow nationalistic and closed cultural relations. 
Preparing instructional materials to support the proposed changes in 
content. In certain areas, common reference materials used through- 
out the world are desirable. 
Providing for a wider use of the newspaper, periodical, pamphlet, 
radio, motion picture, library, art galleries, museums, et cetera, on all 
levels of instruction: child, youth, and adult. Radio programs for 
world transmission and motion pictures and newspapers for world 
distribution are desirable. 
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10. Selecting an international language and encouraging the teaching of it 
wherever feasible in elementary and secondary schools in order to 
foster world inter-communication and understanding. This language 
can be employed in certain readiag materials, radio programs, peri- 
odicals, and motion pictures in order to insure its continual use. More 
effective methods of language instruction should be used and the 
study of languages generally encouraged. 

Developing and using methods of instruction which will facilitate ef- 
fectiveness in world citizenship, such as international correspondence 
among students. 

Providing for a very substantial increase in the international inter- 
change of students and teachers, planned and managed so as to obtain 
the maximum value from such experiences. 

Providing international institutes and increasing the number of cen- 
ters of learning where teachers from different nations can study world 
problems and cultures under competent instructors. 

14. Providing a translation service for old and new materials for educa- 
tional use in various countries. 


The above measures constitute an ambitious program that will require 


devoted efforts over a long period of time by schools and all mind and char- 
acter ferming agencies, service organizations, et cetera. Not every part of the 
program will need to be developed simultaneously. Progress can be made on 
various points as opportunity offers. Our greatest danger, however, is not that 
we shall over-estimate the present influence of education but that we shall make 
too timid and mean an estimate of its potential power for developing a peace- 
ful world. 


Sincere and well-informed patriots of the nations of the world now recog- 
nize that the security of national groups, their right to self-government, the 
enrichment of their own culture, and adequate standards of living can be real- 
ized only through international co-operation and organization powerful enough 
to maintain world peace and facilitate world-wide economic co-operation. 
World citizenship does not mean either the sacrifice of national culture or 
national citizenship or the subordination of one cultural or ethnic group to 
another. In fact, good national citizenship and good world citizenship will 
reinforce each other once all nations give up the ideas of foreign conquest 
and racial superiority. The qualities of character most desirable in the rela- 
tions of home, neighborhood, community, and nation are those which are 
most needed in world relations. Education for world citizenship should begin 
with the wholesome development of the child in the personal-social relations 
of his immediate environment and concurrently extend his understanding of 
and his responsibilities and effectiveness in a broader environment which 
comprehends the people and places in an interdependent world. 


TEncyclopedia of the Social Sciences, Vol. XI, p. 231. 





Leadership in Secondary Education 


OSCAR GRANGER 
Principal, Haverford Township Senior High School, Upper Darby, PennsylWwania 


Tue Lack of strong leadership in secondary schools has been a subject of 
frequent conversation among fellow high-school principals. Some observations 
about leadership in the secondary-school principal profession, it would seem, 
might be timely. When this question of leadership is discussed at some length, 
one discovers that men are talking about leadership in terms of individuals 
who stand out as some few did in the secondary-school field twenty years ago 
when this group was young and small, and lacked experience. At that time 
older men who spoke with confidence about the more limited problem of sec- 
ondary education gave real aid and help to the group. Now there are many 
men and women who have spent nearly a lifetime in secondary-school admin- 
istration. In that time it has developed from a simple program to a very com- 
plex one. 

What is stressed in the following statements is that this kind of individ- 
ual leadership is not adequate for modern secondary education. While we are 
looking for individuals with all the answers, we are overlooking the kind of 
leadership that is necessary for our generation—co-operative leadership. The 
National Association af Secondary-School Principals has been fostering the 
development of this kind of leadership for many years, and so it would be well 
to discuss it in contrast to the individual type of leadership that we had a 
quarter of a century ago. 

When a group of people get together to discuss common problems, the 
stage is set for two kinds of leadership—individual or co-operative. If indi- 
vidual leadership dominates, someone of the group will do all the talking, 
trying to convince all the others that he has the answers to their problems. If 
the speaker is one of the local group, he will not succeed with this very long. 
If he is a guest speaker from some distant place, he may talk for some time 
before the group realizes that he does not have all the answers either. No per- 
son will leave such a meeting any better informed because of attendance than 
the speaker who dominated the situation. 


A WORKING GROUP 

In contrast to this condition, suppose a few of the group, that expect to 
meet, outline their problem and analyze it in terms of the thinking and ex- 
perience of the people facing the problem. When the groups meet, the 
problem is presented by the small group which has given it previous study. 
It can then be discussed by the general group. New suggestions and relation- 
ships will be observed, and the combined thinking of the whole group will 
give new and stronger light to the problem. Out of this type of group discus- 
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sion and thinking, new and better ideas often come that are far better than 
any yolution which any individual in the group had before taking part in the 
meeting. Certainly every one in attendance will understand better any solu- 
tions developed by the group. It is this town-hall sort of meeting that permits 
this new kind of leadership to function. The answers to our problems in the 
secondary-school field come as a result of more mental energy due to group 
thinking on a common problem. 

The reader may say at this point that school people have been meeting 
for years to discuss common problems and that most of these meetings have 
been a waste of time in terms of help at home. When one reflects carefully on 
the value of these group meetings, one can see that meetings having little value 
are of two types. One type is that in which the speaker tells something that 
the listener knows; and the other is aimless discussion with irrelevant remarks. 
To get the kind of meeting proposed here, there must be careful planning and 
wise control of the meeting so that the group thinking stays on the problem 
and makes progress towards the solutions of the problem. Each participant 
must feel that he has a definite part in the meeting and must be willing to 
exert himself to speak, as well as listen. He must be willing to take his time in 
doing the necessary preliminary work in analyzing a problem and planning 
the discussion period to produce the desired answers. 

This whole business of a group doing some creative thinking as contrasted 
to being talked to or entertained, is far more important to the advancement 
of our profession than we are willing to believe as indicated by our professional 
meetings. Our profession will grow in proportion to the effort we put into this 
type of group work. Our problems are problems of social behavior, and they 
require more than records of facts and interpretation of these facts. We must 
marshal the thinking of groups to make decisions that are made out of more 
powerful mental energy than can be furnished by one man. We must develop 
a technique of group thinking that will produce a new kind of power to deal 
with the complex social problems of today and the future. When we have es- 
tablished this technique as common practice, we can truly say that we are 
functioning efficiently in the democratic process. 


PROFESSIONAL WORK AND SOCIAL PROGRESS 


Life today, more than at any time in our history, is a process and not a 
pattern. An individual finds his security in his relationship to others more than 
in his own resources. One’s success is tied more closely to his relationship to 
others than to his own power. We live in a relationship and not as independent 
units. While we live in this new kind of environment, there seems to be many 
evidences that we think and act in the mental pattern of the days of the indi- 
vidualist in dealing with social problems. 

When we consider what thinking and planning have done by way of 
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making and controlling material power, how elements have been selected and 
re-arranged to make power many times more powerful because of the way 
these elements are arranged and controlled, we should wonder about our abil- 
ity to deal with social problems. Can we raise the power of human thinking 
about the control of social behavior to a plane similar to that now used in 
control of our material environment? The question raised is whether we can 
produce mental power by some arrangement of mental forces so that the level 
of behavior in the area of social affairs will compare favorably with the level of 
control in the material. It seems that we must learn how to multiply mental 
forces to produce more mental power by some scheme of arrangement. What 
we need is a way of producing high-powered plans for social welfare and high- 
powered ways of getting the masses to think while using the plans. In some 
ways we must be able to produce, by group thinking, ideas far bigger and 
better than any individual can produce alone. The laboratory where these 
ideas can be produced is the conference room, where a number of minds can 
werk together. What can be produced as science for our profession by this type 
of group thinking will be quite different from what is produced by the statis- 
tical procedure that has characterized so much of our professional laboratory 
work in the past. This new procedure will call for more clinical work by people 
who work on the job; by teachers and administrators in discussion groups. 

If we could turn our professional meetings into working conferences 
where we have fewer speeches and more organized discussion, we would har- 
ness a lot of energy for professional growth and leadership. Professional 
progress will come from our working together, for the things we help build are 
important and useful to us. We cannot look for the light we need by merely 
juggling separate facts to see which has merit by some standard such as the 
method of the “most frequent.” Our guides will have to be produced by hard 
mental work. Light will come when items are arranged in a new pattern that 
causes a new idea; particularly in the thinking of the people on the job in the 
local school. 

AN EXAMPLE OF THE CONFERENCE METHOD 

On June 22 to 24, 1943, the Suburban Secondary-School Principals of the 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, area met as a working conference at Drexel 
Lodge, near Philadelphia. Five problems or areas were agreed upon by the 
Planning Committee to be discussed at the Conference. The problems were 
1. What Policy Should Be Developed by Public School Administrators Which 

Will Allow Pupils to be Excused from School to Assist in the Labor 

Shortage? Shall Out-of-School Activities Be Accredited? How Should the 

Administration Protect the Youth and the Teacher? 

What Considerations Must be Given Now to Effecting a Policy of Second- 

ary Education in Order to Maintain its Vital Place in American Educational 


Life After the War? 
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What Considerations Should Determine the Policy in Adjusting Adoles- 
cents to the New Social Situations Developing from the Impact of the 
War? (e.g. truancy, morals, and pupil indifference). 

What Curriculum Changes Should Be Affected in the Secondary Schools 

in Order to Meet the Impact of the War upon Secondary Education? 

In What Ways May the Various Community Agencies Contribute to the 

Secondary-School Program During the Wartime Emergency and the Post- 

war Period? 

Five committees were set up, each responsible for one of these areas. Each 
committee likewise, previous to the conference, developed a guide sheet for 
the discussion of the area for which they were responsible. These were then 
mimeographed and included in the invitations sent to principals in the area 
surrounding Philadelphia—going to Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Delaware 
secondary-school administrators. Principals attending the three-day conference 
joined the group that was studying the problem in which they were particu- 


larly interested. 

After each group had discussed its particular problem for several 
meetings, a tentative report was submitted by each committee chairman before 
the entire conference. Upon presentation, discussion by the entire conference 
followed. Following this, each committee then met to discuss its problem 
further in the light of the entire conference-group response. In many instances 
the tentative reports were modified and then submitted to the Planning Com- 
mittee for publication. These’ were distributed, as long as the supply lasted, to 
members attending the conference about a week after the conference ad- 
journed. During the present school year principals plan to use the co-operative 
findings of these five committees as guides in the development and adjustment 
of their secondary-school programs. Likewise realizing that these findings were 
not complete but only the beginning of a solution to some of the many prob- 
lems facing secondary education, the Planning Committee under the chair- 
manship of George C. Galphin have planned a series of meetings to make 
further study of these problems. The first of these meetings was held during 
the early part of October. As an example of some of the work done at this sum- 
mer conference, the following are the tentative reports of two of the com- 


mittee groups: 
ProsieM | 
What Policy Should Be Developed by Public School Administrators Which 
Will Allow Pupils to Be Excused from School to Assist in the Labor 


Shortage? Shall Out-of-School Activities Be Accredited? How Should the 
Administration Protect the Youth and the Teacher?—Oscar GRancer, 


CHAIRMAN. 
Wopies of this report (30 mimeographed pages) may be secured from George C. Galphin, Drexel 


Institute of Technology, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, for 15 cents each. 
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Considerations Influencing the Statements of Policy 


The welfare of the nation is at all times a primary concern of the high 
school and especially so in these days when the nation is at war. The nation 
must produce to win the war and if the adults cannot ptoduce enough, the 
youth in school must leave the schools and work beside the adults. Every high- 
school administrator must at all times be mindful of his responsibility for the 
education of youth as the citizen of tomorrow. And so he must make sure that 
every youth who leaves the schoolroom, before his education is completed, is 
really needed for the general welfare and not leaving for some non-essential 
purpose. 

The high school can only make its contribution to the war effort by 
keeping its doors open twelve months of the year. Every high school must 
give more education, more training and guidance. It has this responsibility 
now more than before—to the youth in the last two grades, eleven and twelve. 
To do this it must recognize that the education, guidance, and training of 
youth is not bounded by the months of September and June and within the 
four walls of a building, but rather by many agencies of education within the 
community, state, and nation. The doors of the school must be kept open for 
the youth to go out part of a day or year to work and to learn on the job. The 
teachers must go with the youth into all places where youth will go after leav- 


ing school so that they can make their classrooms function in the real prepara- 
tion of youth for adult responsibilities. Likewise the doors of the school must 
be open for the layman to come to the school and make his contribution to 


the classroom. 
Guides for Use in Making Practice in High Schools More Uniform 


A. Concerning the Shortening of Time Spent in High School by the Pupil 
1. General practice and the Selective Service Act indicates that for the all- 
round education of youth, he should be in attendance in high school until he is 


about 18 years of age. 

2. In attendance means any experience within or without the school where 
the youth is under the supervision of the secondary school. 

3. The total time a youth should spend in classroom work and out-of-school 
work should not amount to more than eight hours in any one day. 

4. The greatest good to society and to the youth will be served if the youth 
spends most of his time up to the age of sixteen in the classroom and when after 
sixteen the ratio of out-of-school time to in-school time increases with the growth 
and maturity of the youth. 

5. Standards for graduation from high school are necessary and until a 
better measure is developed, the usual regulation of sixteen Carnegie units for 
four years “in attendance” should be required. 

6. A youth who leaves or who has left high school after completing the tenth 
grade should submit his plans to his local high-school authorities together with 
records of education achievement recorded by other agencies such as: the Armed 
Forces Institute, accredited correspondence schools, state departments of public 
instruction, other approved secondary schools, and like institutions. When credits 
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acewaulated in this manner equal the number and kind required by that school 
for graduation, the youth should be awarded the school diploma, 
B. Concerning Credit for Out-of-School Work Experience 

1, Out-of-school work experience is defined as that experience which comes 
from getting a job, holding a job, and advancing on the job. 

2. Out-of-school work experience when done under the supervision of the 
school may be substituted for traditional school subjects provided the basic state 
requirements are satisfied. 

3. The nature of out-of-school work experience varies with the locality. 
Broadly speaking it means jobs in industry, commerce, agriculture, or any other 
field of occupational activity. 

4. Placement in, co-ordination, and evaluation of this work experience 
should be done by a school representative in order to maintain a standard of 
work comparable to that of its in-school program and to avoid exploitation of 
youth. 

5. Pupils should be enrolled in the school at the time the work experience 
is gained in order to receive credit. This work experience should be confined to 
grades eleven and twelve, if possible. 

6. Credit for work satisfactorily done should be based on two hours of work 
on the job for one hour in the classroom. It should not exceed two units of credit 
towards graduation. 

7. The above recommendations may serve as a basis for out-of-school work- 
experience credit. Wherever possible, adequate means of appraisal should be set 
up to determine the nature of the contribution of work experience in the attain- 
ment of the objectives in the education of youth. Adjustments may be made by the 
principal to meet individual pupil needs, and in kepeing with the urgency 


of the war program. 
C. Concerning the Granting of the High-School Diploma 

1. Diplomas should be awarded on the basis of credits actually earned in the 
local high school and for credits accepted by the local high school that were actu- 
ally earned under the supervision of an accredited institution. 

2. Specifically, credit toward graduation may be allowed for: work experi- 
ence, military service, Armed Forces Institute subjects, correspondence study, 
programs directed by state departments of public instruction. 

3. We endorse the recommendations of the Committee on Secondary-School 
Credit for Educational Experience in Military Service? published by the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals. 

4. We recommend that state departments issue a statement detailing the 
amount of credit to be allowed that will be recognized by all licensing bureaus for: 

a. Courses offered by the Armed Forces Institute. 
b. Training courses offered by the Armed Forces, motor mechanics, ma- 
chine shop, company paper work, cooks and bakers schools, ete. 
training courses, and those intangible but educational experi- 
ences Which come with living with others in the Armed Forces, trav- 
eling at home and abroad, and being a good soldier. 


D. Concerning Pupil Load When So Many New Courses Are Being Intro- 
duced 


1. A careful analysis of all curriculum and extracurriculum activities 


ce. Basie 


*Educational authorities can secure copies of this 32-page pamphlet free from the National Associa- 


tion of Secondary-School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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should be made in every high school with a view to the possibility of: 
a. Elimination. 
b. Re-adaptation. 
c. Revision of time allotments. 

2. Some schools have eliminated requirements and activities without de- 
tracting from the effectiveness of the educational program. A great deal of the 
present offering may be re-adapted to meet present conditions. For example, 
units on modern geography can be included in the social studies, principles of 
aeronautics can be included in the sciences, and the literature of democracy can 
be emphasized in English classes. The possibility of revising time alloted to some 
parts of the program and still adhering to the Carnegie unit requirement would 
provide added time for application to newly added phases of the school program 
in the present emergency. 

3. The incorporation of the Victory Corps program is approved as a means of 
co-ordinating all war-service activities under the sponsorship of one organization 
within the school, thereby eliminating the duplication and confusion arising from 
the numerous requests for assistance with war service, from a multiplicity of 
outside organizations, 

4. When new wartime subjects or activities are added either as a supple- 
ment to the regular program or through incorporation in it, adequate guidance 
facilities should be provided so that participation may be based on pupil abilities 
and interests and the needs of society. It is recommended that an evaluation of 
all curriculum and extracurriculum activities be made in terms of a common 
denominator. 

5. It is fallacious to consider “training” 
Training for the development of specific skills should be recognized as an im- 
portant part—but only as a part of the total educational process, It is important 
to develop those skills which will help to meet the present emergency. To do so at 
the neglect of developing those habits, attitudes, and appreciations requisite to 
the growth of the free man in a democracy is a fatal error. To this end it is the 
duty of the school to keep a proper balance between “training” for the present 
emergency and “education” to safeguard the existence of free men in the environ- 
ment most favorable to their existence—the democratic society. 


E. Concerning Professional Growth by All Staff Members 


1. ‘We deplore the growing practice of our teachers in attempting to carry 
two full-time assignments—a full school-day schedule and a full shift in an in- 


as synonymous with “education.” 


dustrial plant. 
2. We recommend that those who employ and pay teachers stress the pro- 


fessional nature of the high calling of teaching and that salary schedules be 
made adequate so that the lure of industry, refereeing, and the like, would offer 
no temptation. 

3. We strongly recommend that our teacher-training institutions assume 
more virile leadership in promoting and directing the growth of the profession. 

4. The pattern of leadership is changing from one of individual thinking to 
that of group thinking and planning, so it is necessary for school people to hold 
frequent meetings like this one we are attending here at Drexel to have proper 
educational leadership and implementation of their recommendations. 

5. We recommend that community agencies be used as effective means to 
secure assistance since the teacher shortage is so acute. 

6. State-imposed standards must be set aside and pupil needs be ascertained 
and actively served. The existing standards were set up because they were 
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thought necessary in their day. They were the best then but they are deemed 
minimum today, and should be supplemented by more complete adaptations of the 
the educational program to meet local needs. 


Pros_em 2 


What Considerations Must Be Given Now to Effecting a Policy of Secondary 
Education in Order to Maintain its Vital Place in American Educational 
Life After the War?—Everett C. Preston, CHAIRMAN. 

In this report we limit the meaning of the term “Secondary Education” to 
the organized public high school as it has emerged in the past twenty-five years 
of American civilization. When we refer to this school as having and maintain- 
ing a “vital place in American educational life” we are thinking of an institu- 
tion which is (1) alive to the needs of youth and of society, (2) efficiently or- 
ganized and staffed to fill this need, and (3) recognized and honored by the 
supporting public as a functional service agency in American society. In order 
that public secondary education may continue to fulfill its vital function, we 
deem the determination of policies now for the future to be a matter of im- 
perative importance. 

We recognize that, in a democracy, the ultimate direction which trends 
in secondary education shall take are determined by the pressure of public 
opinion. This occurs after many individuals and groups have been heard and 
their thinking considered. We hope that this report may be of assistance to 
others as well as to ourselves in the determination of desirable trends. This re- 
port considers policies and makes recommendations in four areas: (A) Federal 
and local control of education, (B) Student training and rehabilitation pro- 
grams, (C) Social and psychological postwar adjustments, and (D) Recrea- 
tional service. Extensive further implementation of this report is recognized 
as necessary, but the foundations of policy are here suggested. 

A. Federal and Local Control of Education 
Since we must have some criteria from which to proceed, we shall recog- 

nize a conflict between public secondary education and emerging Federally 

controlled youth movements. We shall take sides in this conflict and state the 
policy which we should like to see prevail. 

This conflict is not so much one in which the public high school is lined 
up against the National Youth Administration and other national youth move- 
ments as it is in which one philosophy of control opposes another. The public 
high school emanates from the traditional policy of widely dispersed local con- 
trol in which the flow of power emanates from the broad base of public opin- 
ion expressed in small local units and through processes of communication 
pvramiding up to what may be called American Policy. The NYA, mentioned 
specifically, only as an example of the opposing philosophy, typified the form 
of control which imposes the source of power, the policy making function, at 
the top of the pyramid from which it flows down in the form of services to 
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the general populace. The high-school principal determines his action by the 
policies of his board of education. The head of an NYA center talks about 
“directives” from Washington. 

Sincere, intelligent people actuated by neither political influence nor by 
personal ambition, will be found respectively as advocates of each philosophy. 
Let us remember too, that the conflict is not just between NYA and the public 
school nor between the personnel of these institutions, nor even between the 
apparent aim of each group to serve youth. Further it is not a question of the 
jobs of public school people who may be in danger of representing a vested 
interest nor of jobs for NYA workers who may be in danger of representing a 
bureaucracy. It is a deep seated conflict between two philosophies which strike 
so deeply at certain fundamental concepts of democratic government that it 
becomes exceedingly important. 


The committee submitting this report adheres to the philosophy of dis- 
persed local control of the education and training of adolescent youth and in 
so doing favors the strengthening of the secondary school and the elimination 
of all Federal-agencies groups under control of the Federal government whose 
function may involve the preparation of curriculum, the direction of instruc- 
tional method, the provision of instructional material, or the selection of per- 
sonnel of any activity which conditions the habits, emotions, convictions, 
skills, and thought processes of youth. 

We defend our position because: 

1. A nationally controlled youth movement sets up the machinery for a 
long-range threat to democratic processes when it places the effective control] of 
the things youth shall be taught at a point where it may be acquired and misused 
by the party or individual in power. The youth of Germany were reconditioned 
to follow a policy for a period of time less than two presidential terms in the 
United States. 

2. Secondly, we feel that the established personnel of the secondary school 
can, if it will, do a better job because it is already trained, it has some equipment, 
and it can do it at a great economy to the taxpayer. 

We recognize the value of much of the programs of youth movements 
such as Civilian Conservation Corps and the National Youth Administration. 
They constitute a great challenge to public school people who lacked the funds 
and the freedom of action so that funds to do the job were allocated to Federal 
agencies rather than the established schools. 

Further if we assume the audacity to oppose these institutions we must be 
ready to provide a comparable program of service in the public school and to 
work for its support. The chief service of these institutions laid in vocational 
training and retraining, work experience, the removal into camps of youth 
poorly adjusted to school and other established social agencies, and the func- 
tional nature of their approach to the methods of learning. 

The expected return after the war to a condition of realtive unemploy- 
ment for youth and the postponement of the age of entering employment 
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makes it imperative that some governmental agency render this service to 
youth. It is our position that this service is so important that the secondary 
school cannot much tonger maintain its position as an institution having a 
“vital place in American life” unless it enters this field. 

Our problem then is “What must be done now to maintain this position?” 


We propose the following: 

1. There should begin at once a program of reconditioning the personnel of 
public education to meet this challenge. This seems a big task. It is no greater 
than the task already accomplished when American industry re-tooled to make 
armaments, or when the American military changed its thinking and quickly re- 
conditioned itself to fight a war with airplanes and jeeps rather than trenches 
and battleships. Both of these transformations were built on established institu- 
tions. The training and experience of the old organization was used. Assembly 
lines produced tanks, trench warfare carried over to fox-holes, battleships de- 
veloped different armament and used radar, cruisers became carriers. So, too, can 
secondary education, using classrooms, gymnasiums, history teachers, and all the 
rest as a starting point meet the challenge of the new age. 

2. Machinery must be set up for continuing conferences such as the Drexel 
Conference to test regularly the needs of the times. It may be as dangerous or as 
futile to pattern our activities after the NYA and the CCC of the thirties as to 
pattern them after the high-school classroom of the twenties. We need to “keep 
on the beam.” 

3. An administrative pattern must be devised. This is perhaps most difficult 
at the moment. Rumor has it that the devil does not have to oppose actively good 
ideas. He merely lets man try to organize them. However, a beginning must be 
made. The committee offers the following principles for a general pattern of ad- 
ministration. It is understood that these principles must be refined and that a 
structure must be built on them. 

a. Local] initiative and local control must be maintained. Since there is 
not time to recondition the American public to a more efficient unit of local 
control, present state organizations and local school districts are proposed. 

b. Each local high school should have a guidance staff sufficiently free 
from teaching assignments, a part of whose function must be to co-ordinate 
and direct work experience, recreation, and the conservation of youth. 

c. All available resources for legitimate work experience, recreation, and 
the like must be used before artificial devices are used. 

d. Federal funds otherwise devoted to youth activities must be channeled 
to the public schools through the U. 8. Office of Education dispersing on a 
state or regional basis. 

e. The “earmarking” of Federal funds should be sufficient to prevent 
dissipation of the funds for activities not intended in this area but should be 
flexible enough to allow meeting the changing needs of the future. 

f. Vocational training centers, conservation camps, work centers, youth 
hostels, and the like should be organized and administered by state depart- 
ments in the several states or perhaps by regional offices established for the 
purpose and subject to the control of local governmental or educational units 
within the region. 

g. Provision should be made for the allocation of funds by state depart- 
ments or regional offices directly to local boards of education in congested 
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areas where density of population provides sufficient size to warrant local 


solution of the local problem, 

h. Guidance officers and high-school principals must be in a position to 
transfer pupils back and forth easily between the classroom and the camp or 
service center. 

i. Quotas of allocation of students from respective school districts must 
be established but leadership must be virile and service must be adequate to 
secure necessary expansion to keep up with the growing needs of local schools 


in these new areas. 
j. A co-ordinating agency shall be developed which will act as a clearing 


house between state and regional units. This may take the form of a council 
of representatives of the various states and regions. This council should be 
deliberative but should not have policy-forming function. Its officers should 
be administrative to facilitate the transfer of information and of services 
between the states and regions. 

k. Detailed accounts of the local expenditures of funds should be reported 
to Congiess through the U. 8, Office of Education, and should be widely publi- 
cized and open to inspection in local communities and throughout the nation, 

1. Patterns of co-operation must be developed so that school authorities 
may work with and use the facilities of other youth agencies such as recrea- 
tion commissions, YMCA’s, Boy and Girl Scouts, juvenile courts, and social 
agencies. 

B. Student Training and Rehabilitation Programs 


The work experiences of our high-school pupils, brought about by the 
shortage of labor in factory, farm, and shop during the war emergency have 
convinced us that they have sufficient educational value to become a permanent 
part of our educational program. This work experience must continue to be a 
real work experience, not an artificial expedient. This artificiality has brought 
about criticism to the secondary schools of the past. The postwar will bring 
new problems, for then the employer may no longer demand the services of 
our boys and girls. Therefore, our program must be flexible yet sufficiently 
directed to meet the changed conditions. As conditions change, the work must 
still continue to be functional. 

The school must ever be on guard to avoid the exploitation of our pupils 
in these work experiences. To avoid exploitation, we offer the following 
measures: 

1. Adequate co-operative supervision of the work experiences of the pupils 
by the school authorities. 

2. Regulation of the hours and wages and conditions of working in respect 
to the highest welfare of the pupils. 

3. Avoidance of overloading the pupils by the addition of the work experi- 
ence to the present school program, Something may have to be eliminated from 
his program, to provide the opportunity for this experience. Such experience 
should be evaluated in terms of the contribution to the growth of the pupil. (Each 
local school district should have the right to substitute, eliminate, or add to any 
subjects in its course of study according to the needs and capacities of the pupil 
and of the community.) 
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The transition from a war program to a peacetime world, will require 
retraining of many of our former pupils. The school authorities will need 
vision, as well as the realization of the needs of our pupils, to plan an effective 
program. To meet this need of the boys and girls, we recommend a teacher- 
training program to precede and parallel the proposed rehabilitation program. 
As this field is new to our teachers, such training is essential. 

This rehabilitation program should continue until such time as the indi- 
vidual is adjusted as far as possible into a working world. Studies and inter- 
ests, other than those more strictly of the vocational subjects, should be offered 
in this program. It will be necessary to adapt this program to the individual 
differences of the communities. 

The Selective Service has revealed certain physical defects—lack of muscu- 
lar co-ordination, endurance, and certain emotional instabilities. Because of 
those revealed conditions, we recommend that a strenuous and efficient physi- 
cal-fitness program be continued throughout the school life of the pupil. One 
year of military training might be desirable as a part of this program. We 
recommend, however, that if this military training be given, it shall be done 
under the auspices of the local boards of education rather than as a part of a 


national program. Such local ccntrol should tend to remove some of the dan- 
gers of developing powerful political or military organizations detrimental to 
our democratic way of life. 


C. Social and Psychological Postwar Adjustments 

Trained in an atmosphere steeped in the traditional ways of education, 
the teaching profession is faced with the problem of planning a postwar curric- 
ulum for youths who have lived through a war period. A plan providing for 
the social adjustment of the pupils who will be graduated into a postwar world, 
the young people who will return from the Armed Forces, and those who failed 
to finish their secondary-school education because of their entrance into industry 
must of necessity be a long-range program. All signs have been pointing to 
the leadership which the United States will have to assume in the rehabilitation 
of a postwar world. This should be a glorious age for America. It is therefore 
the obligation of the schcols to prepare the youth of America for their place 
in a United States committed to such leadership. 

In the adjustment of the individual to the society of the future, the pro- 
gram must be functional.and flexible. Functional in that it must relate school 
life to the actual life the youth will face when he terminates or completes his 
school career. Flexible enough in time and program to meet the existing needs. 
This program would provide for the exigencies arising out of the economic 
condition of the country, be it a period of prosperity or depression. The flexi- 
bility of the program will provide for the retention of the youth until he is able 
to support himself. There must be a definite policy for the bringing back to 
the school those who left for the wartime enticements of industry and those 
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who served their country in the Armed Forces. To meet the needs of these 
youths, the schools’ program must be attractive in content and convenient in 
time. Definite directive control for the studying of the flexibility of this pro- 
gram can be developed by the taking of periodical “soundings” of the exist- 
ing needs. 

We favor the continuance of a public school program on the adult level. 
This program, however, will have to be extended. We recognize that there will 
be a need for retaining those adults whose jobs will end with the cessation of 
war. The program will have to be extended further to meet the cultural and 
social desires and needs of these adults. 

There will be a need for providing adequately for the psychclogical read. 
justments of some of the members returning from the Armed Forces and of 
some of the workers who will lose their jobs by industries reverting to peace- 
time production. There will be a further need not only for psychological read- 
justment but also for retraining of those injured through service in the Armed 
Forces or industry. 

As we see it, there are three lines of action open to the school in this 
readjustment period. First, the traditional method of determining the courses 
according to forecast. Second, the more or less radical method of throwing out 
everything and starting anew. Third, a year-to-year program based on actual 
needs and trends as ascertained by periodical soundings. We feel the third is 
the most sensible line of action open to the school. 

Another very definite problem to be faced now and in the postwar age is 
the question of granting the right of franchise to eighteen-year-olds. We are 
in favor of granting this privilege to eighteen-year-old citizens. This decision 
is not based solely on the idea, “Those fit to fight are fit to vote,” but on the 
idea far more reaching that many voters are lost between the ages of eighteen 
when they normally leave our schools and the present voting age of twenty-one. 
We school people feel that their preparation in school prepares them to be 
more intelligent voters at eighteen than the average voter is at any other 
period in his life. We believe this in spite of the potential dangers that might 
accrue. For the teachers of social science there will be an increased responsibil- 
ity and burden because of the fact that many of their students will be voters. 
The school must be prepared to meet and prevent the political interference in 
our school by ambitious politicians and groups who would seek to control 
these newly enfranchised youths. 

D. Recreational Service 

Because of the many problems which will be facing each and every indi- 
vidual whether adult or adolescent in the postwar world, it becomes impera- 
tive that we plan adequate recreational activities and programs now. 


There must be an extension and enrichment of the program in order to 
accomplish the following purposes: 
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1. To develop a positive program to help in the control and elimination of 


adult and juvenile delinquency. 
2. To assist in making the mental adjustment from the tension of wartime 


to the equally dangerous slack of the postwar period. 
3. To develop cultural and recreational interests which will help in the de- 


velopment of the “full and abundant life.” 

4. To preserve the social and cultural heritages which have made the many 
sections of our country so different yet so similar in those things which we call 
American. This should bring an ever-growing appreciation of American art, 
music, and literature. 

5. To create those inner resources which act as a stabilizing factor in a 
world of turmoil and constant readjustment. 

6. To develop a basic understanding of, and interest in, the recreation and 
culture of the other countries of the world. 

The organization, control, and development of the recreational program 
should be governed by local needs and conditions. Public schools should seek 
to discover ways and means by which they may co-operate with or supplement 
existing programs or provide the activities which are not adequately made 
available by other institutions or organizations. Those agencies with which 
the schools may well co-operate are recreational and playground authorities, 
planning commissions, many governmental departments, other school organ- 
izations, churches, social, civic, and patriotic clubs. 

The public schools should take a leading part in the selection and training 
of adequate professional leadership and the sharing of instructional leadership 
to man properly the recreational program. The schools may well organize in- 
stitutes and conferences dealing with techniques and problems involved in 
carrying on effective recreational program. A very definite and practical ex- 
tension of recreational activities is recommended along the following lines: 

1. Extended use of public school indoor facilities. 

2. Further use of school playground, park, and other campus facilities. 

3. Development of all types of artistic, musical, and literary programs. 
4. Development of hiking, camping, youth hostels, day camps, and _ trips. 
The recreational program to be developed should be one which is arrived 
at through co-operative planning including the public school. The school off- 
cials should not attempt to impose a pre-determined program upon the com- 
munity, but should be alert to interest, needs, and resources. 

We believe that the type of community-service experience which has been 
gained by secondary-school students who have participated in the Victory 
Corps program may well be extended into the community recreation field. 

We believe that the members of the school organization should be given 
adequate opportunities not only to serve as leaders but to participate in the 
recreation activities. This means that financial and time provisions as well as 
verbal inspiration should be given to teachers. Some plan for sabbatical leave 
of absence so that educational workers can have the time necessary for spirit- 


ual as well as physical upbuilding should be provided. 








The Challenge on the Home Front 
GRANT RAHN, Chairman 


Milwaukee Committee for the Organization of the Study of Peace 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


ONE oF our two great responsibilities to the Armed Forces is to prepare 
the home front for a peace such that neither their sons nor their sons’ sons will 
be called upon to give their lives on the grim altar of the god of war. Are the 
people of America so prepared to make the sacrifice of selfish personal interests 
as to make possible such a peace? That is the challenge; but the answer at 
present is, “No, we are not prepared.” Were an armstice of “unconditional 
surrender” to be signed now, we would likely impose a peace which would 
again breed war, even as did the Treaty of Versailles. 

This statement is not guess work. It is the result of two surveys: one con- 
ducted by the Foreign Policy Association and the other, by the National Opin- 
ion Research Center of Denver. Both found that all America says, “Ah, Peace! 
It’s wonderful!” But when it comes to laying aside short-sighted group self- 
ishness to eliminate the insane killing of our sons and brothers on the battle- 
field, the majority of Americans still cling to their pet prejudices. For example, 
rather than work gradually toward free trade which would require adjust- 
ment on the part of certain groups, those groups, without realizing the conse- 
quences, would prefer the sustained maintenance of protective tariffs, Other 
groups, deploring the treatment of Jews in Germany, would “keep the negro 
in his place” in America. 

PROBLEMS MUST BE SOLVED 

These conflicts we perceive. Every one of us feels a social responsibility 
for the resolution of them. Yet each of us belongs to a group which is in con- 
flict at some point with some other group but we come together as Americans. 
We recognize that our loyalty to America transcends other loyalties; for we 
know that should the American way of life cease, we would not then have the 
privilege of differing with one another. And so we seek unity above our dif- 
ference. Instead of asking “What's best for my group” we ask “What’s best 
for America.” To answer this question of what’s best for America we must, as 
Dr. S. A. Courtis says, do four things; all of them are hard; but all of them are 
necessary: I must in the first place “empty myself of pride in my own power 
and point of view.” I must “empty myself of all conviction that I know the 
truth.” I must “empty myself of all irritation at the peculiar mode of approach, 
methods of thinking, etc. of the other fellow.” I must “empty myself of all 
resentment at his assumption of superiority, his certainty that he knows the 
truth.” Yes, these things I must do, you must do, if we are to find unity. 

Yes, we must not only seek unity above differences, we must be prepared 
to surrender some of our special privileges; for if we do not, America cannot 
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take that leadership in world affairs which its position as the most powerful 
nation in the world demands. Some would say, “Ah, let our government make 
the peace.” Stuff and nonsense! Who is our government? It is we. Our repre- 
sentatives are not much ahead of our thinking. In fact, because they sometimes 
defer so much to our thinking, they are frequently behind popular thinking. 

At the last session of Congress, Representative Voorhis of California intro- 
duced a bill calling for a congressional committee to study postwar problems. 
It was not even reported out of committee. Why? Because the idea was not 
then popular. One of the first bills introduced at this session was the self-same 
bill. It will likely pass. Why? Because postwar thinking is becoming popular— 
but not popular enough. 

If the leadership of our government at the peace table is in the end to be 
“he-man stuff” it is up to us to build such a united public opinion that our 
leaders may speak boldly and with confidence. We want no repetition of 1918. 
We do not want a second time to betray “the dead who lie in Flanders Field.” 
We must not betray those who have died and those who will die in World 
War II. If we permit the young men of World War II to die in vain, if we 
permit a debt of $200,000,000,000 to accumulate without knowing “what the 
score is,” then World War II will see the end, in our poverty, of the American 
way of life. 

Then what will our petty differences amount to? Nothing! And so, in the 
interests of America, we must rise above our differences. How? By facing hon- 
estly, squarely, objectively, without partisanship, the issues that confront us. 

PLANS CAREFULLY PREPARED 

To get all Milwaukee to face these issues was the purpose of a meeting 
held early in 1943, of a great many organizations in this area. As socially re- 
sponsible representatives of these groups, they were interested in determining 
plans, to get the people of Milwaukee to study these issues—now. They hope 
eventually to concern every organized group as well as unorganized group of 
friends and neighbors with these issues. Can anything on earth, other than the 
winning of the war, be more important to us than the resolution of these 
issues? 

A number of these issues on which the peace will be won or lost were 
outlined. Such a systematic approach to the problem seems promising. It af- 
fords a point of departure for getting clearly in mind what is involved. A sys- 
tematic attack on the problem through individual reading, organized study 
clubs, and discussion groups will, if carried forward on a community basis, be 
democracy at its best. The need is great; for the peril is genuine. The challenge 
is unescapable; for our future depends on the choice we make. The question 
is, do we have the foresight to see the need of organizing for the study of 
peace? Do we have the energy and the social responsibility to follow up that 
foresight with action in the groups to which we belong? Are we so concerned 
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with perpetuating democracy that we have the drive to induce every one to 
join some group for the study now of postwar problems? 

A major committee known as the “Milwaukee Committee for the 
Organization of the Study of Peace” was set up. Following this, nine sub-com- 
mittees were set up for the achievement of these goals. Of these committees, 
the Committee on Study Guides, prepared materials on various topics in rela- 
tion to the major problem of peace. Parts of three of the outlines’ or study 
guides are herewith presented. 

THE ORGANIZATION OF THE STUDY GUIDES 

The purpose of the study guides is to stimulate thought concerning the 

issues which underlie these three principles upon which the Provisional Com- 


mittee was formed: 
1. There must be some sort of world organization with effective power be- 


hind it. 

The United States must take her full share of responsibility in whateve 
world organization is established. 

The success of any such system will depend on continuous building, by 
all peoples, toward a greed-free, fear-free, hate-free world. 

Each study guide is designed for the use of three groups: 

1. Adult groups who, irrespective of their present insight into international 
relationships, have a sense of responsibility for the America of tomorrow 


3. 


and are willing to read. 
2. Social studies classes in colleges. 


3. High-school classes composed of juniors and seniors, 


The responsibility of these groups does not end with study. The members 
of every such group should be willing to stimulate the thinking of other 
\mericans who have little time to read, through one or more of these three 


means: 


l. 
2. Contributing, in written form, as individuals or as 
symposiums On each issue, These symposiums might well be published, for 


public consideration, as mimeographed pamphlets, for each of the three 


Discussing these issues privately with their friends and acquaintances, 
a group, to selected 


groups. 
Volunteering for membership on panels to appear for the discussion of 


these issues before other discussion groups or community organizations. 
Because the questions on each study guide are fundamental, they should 

challenge both the beginning as well as the advanced students of international 

affairs. An annotated bibliography of reading references has been prepared 


for each study guide. 


3. 


SAMPLES OF STUDY GUIDES 
Stupy Guiwe |. Why Did the Peace of 1918 Fail? 
Any attempt to analyze the present crisis and the prospects for a just set- 


IMimeographed copies of these Study Guides, each including a carefully annotated bibliography, are 
ivailable for 10 cents each from The Milwaukee Committee for the Organization of the Study of Peace, Grant 


Rehn, Chairman, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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tlement after this war logically must begin with an analysis of why the last 
peace failed. While history never repeats itself in exactly the same way, the 
lessons that we can learn from the experiences of the past become useful in 
planning for the future. Since this war is a people’s war, we must assume that 
the peace that is to follow must also be a people’s peace. To give the people a 
better understanding of the choices that they will have to make in planning 
for the next peace, it is essential that we inquire into those mistakes which we 
made in writing the peace after the first world war. Four broad areas seem to 
suggest themselves in considering the important reasons for the failure of the 
last peace. 
I. The Quality of United States Participation in the Postwar Settlement 
There has been much discussion during the past two decades about the 
wisdom of the policy pursued by the United States in the pericd between the 
two world wars. No full agreement has as yet been reached by those who have 
studied this problem as to the final effects of this policy. The following ques- 
tions, however, should preve useful in discussing the role of the United States 
in world affairs from 1919-1939 and how our policy in this respect affected the 


entire international situation, 
A. Why did the United States fail to assume greater responsibility for 
establishing and maintaining a durable peace after the last war? 
1. Public opinion as a factor— 

How far was the average American ready to have his government go 
on matters of international co-operation at the end of the last war? Was 
there any way of testing public opinion at that time through such devices 
as opinion polls? 

What do current public opinion polis show on the matter of Amer- 
ica’s part in the postwar world? How has publie opinion shifted some- 
what during the past twenty-five years in the matter of America’s re- 
sponsibility in world affairs? Why? Can public opinion be a decisive 
factor in affecting the course of American foreign policy? If so, in what 
specified ways can the will of the people make itself felt in foreign 
policy ? 

Prime Minister Churchill said in 1919 that the test of a nation’s 
greatness is what it will do when it is tired. Would you say that war 
weariness was an important factor in slowing down the willingness of the 
American public to participate in co-operation measures? Is this likely 
to be a factor to be reckoned with at the end of this war? 

Did the American public have a clear idea of what we have been 
fighting for in 1917-1918 so that when the end of the war came it would 
be mentally prepared to support co-operative ventures? Did the secret 
treaties (later made public) tend to confuse the issue? Were the Four- 
teen Points of value in clarifying the postwar objectives? 

Have adequate steps been taken in this war to clarify the goals of 
the postwar period? What effect is our political strategy in North Africa 
having on the publie’s reaction to postwar policies ? 

2. Political partisanship as a factor— 

Was there any way of preventing the problem of the postwar settle- 
ment from becoming a political party issue? What changes in the deci- 
sions of President Wilson might have averted the intense partisan feel- 
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ing of 1919-1920? If Wilson had had political control of Congress would 
our support of the Versailles system have been more probable? Is it 
likely that political partisanship may again become a stumbling block 
to a postwar settlement ? 

3. Isolationism as a factor— 

What is the historical explanation of American isolationism? Did 
our participation in World War I retard or accelerate these historic 
factors of isolationism? Is historic isolationism as we have known it 
in the past still a factor to be reckoned with at the present time? Is there 
a possibility of a new isolationism after this war? If so, what are its in- 
gredients likely to be? 

B. Was our failure to ratify the Versailles peace and to join the League 
of Nations a decisive factor in the ultimate failure to establish a peaceful and 
orderly world? 

1. Did our decision in this respect have any influence upon the attitudes 

of the Latin American countries ? 

2. Did it in any way disturb the course of Anglo-French relations and 
thereby make collaboration between these countries more difficult ? 
3. Did the fact that we were not a territorial beneficiary of the Ver- 
sailles settlement put us in a strong moral position to influence the poli- 
cies of the League had we been a member? 


II. The Role of the League of Nations in the Postwar Settlement 
Those who believed earnestly in working for a better world after the last 


war had considerable faith in the ability of the League of Nations not only to 
eliminate those injustices written into the Versailles system but also to take 
those positive steps necessary to create a more orderly world. Few wiil deny that 
the League made contributions of lasting value in the two decades that it 
was in existence. On the other hand, few would hold that the League was the 
best or only instrument to tackle the problems of the postwar world. How 
important then was the League of Nations in the evolution of policy from 
1919-1939? 

If the League had been a more perfect mechanical instrument, would it 
have been able to deal more effectively with postwar problems? Why did the 
dominant powers in the League insist upon freezing the status quo rather than 
in revising portions of the peace settlement? Why were League powers not 
always willing to impose the limitations upon themselves that they imposed 
upon others? Did the League adapt itself to the basic technological and 
scientific changes of the age? Should the League have dealt to a greater de- 
gree than it did with basic economic problems? 

Was the goal of a League cf Nations too high a goal in view of the limited 
experience of the world in international organization? Was the selectivity 
of membership in such a body as the League more desirable than universality 
of membership? What thought has been given to a reform or reorganization 
of the League? Would a reorganized League be a good starting point for the 
United Nations at the end of this war? 


Ill. Conditions Within Germany—Decline of Social Democracy and Rise to 


Power of Hitler 
It has often been said that had Hitler not come to power in 1933 the war 
in 1939 could have been avoided. This statement calls for a careful analysis, 
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first of the internal situation in Germany from 1919-1939 and second the rise 
to power of Hitler and the importance of this incident upon subsequent 


events. 
A. What conditions within Germany from 1919-1933 accelerated disor- 


der and chaos? 
Were the Social Democrats saddled with such a hard peace that it was 


impossible for them to establish an orderly system within Germany? In what 

sense was the democratic movement in Germany a spontaneous movement 

that had mass support’ What part did the Prussian militarists play in this 

period to keep alive the spirit of militarism within Germany? What about 

inflation (1923-24) and its effect upon internal economic conditions? Was 

lack of unity among liberal groups(e. g. confliets between Social Democrats 

and Communists) of importance? 

B. Was a democratic Germany absolutely necessary in order to establish 
peace during this period? 

C. What advantage did Hitler take of conditions within Germany to 
elevate himself to power? 

D. Did the other major powers give sufficient aid and encouragement to 
democratic institutions within Germany to assure their success? 

E. Did Hitler’s anti-Belshevik crusade have appeal both in and outside 
of Germany? 

F. Did Hitler’s rise to power in 1933 appear at the time to be a serious 
threat to world peace? 

G. Will the defeat of Hitlerism in this war guarantee a more orderly 


world? 
H. In the event of the defeat of Hitler, what consideration, if any, should 


be given to the German military in plans for postwar Germany? 


IV. Economic Factors and the Failure of Peace 

Few will deny that the course of economic events from 1919-1939 were 
instrumental in precipitating the war crisis of 1939. Mass unemployment, 
chaotic financial condition, policies of economic self-sufficiency, mal-distribu- 
tion of natural resources all played their part. In planning for the postwar 
period after this war, we must constantly keep in mind the results of these 
policies. 
A. Did the political policies of nations with regard to tariffs, quotas, 
import licenses, and many other policies stand in the way of mutual exchange 
of goods? 

B. Evaluate the effects of the policy of the United States in insisting upon 
payment of foreign debts with gold instead of goods. 

C. Does the lend-lease policy offer a better formula for the repayment of 
goods at the end of this war? 

D. What difficulties did American creditors encounter in trying to col- 
lect the loans made by them in the postwar period? 

E. How did the inability of nations to cope with the depression accel- 
erate the drift toward economic nationalism? 

F. What relationship does economic nationalism bear to the standard cf 


living of peoples? 
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G. How was large scale unemployment of the 1930's related to large 


scale preparations for war? 
H. How did preparation for war accelerate the trend toward economic 
self-sufficiency ? 
Srupy Guipe 2. What Should Be Done With Germany? 
It would be an over-simplification to assume that a satisfactory solution to 
the German problem in the postwar period would assure establishment of a 
more orderly world. Yet somehow any discussion of the postwar world, at least 
as it affects Europe, always comes back to such questions as these: What should 
be done with Germany in the event of a United Nations victory? Can Germany 
co-operate in a peaceful and orderly society? What about the German people— 
are they militaristic by nature? Recent proposals that Germany should be dis- 
membered or that the German people should be exterminated raises in rather 
bold form the whole question of Germany’s place in the world of tomorrow. 
To clarify this issue, three aspects of the question are considered in chronolog- 
ical order. 
I. United Nations Policies as Psychological Implements of Warfare Against 
the Enemy 
In view of current discussions about the possibility of shortening the war 
by stating at this moment how Germany should be treated when the firing 
ceases, it seems wise to consider the question of peace aims as war weapons 
against Germany. The following questions will help resolve this general prob- 
lem into more specific terms. 
A. Is it correct to assume that the people of Germany will turn on their 
leaders as soon as Germany begins to lose on the battlefield? 
As a result of defeats already suffered, is there evidence of a de- 
cline of Hitler’s influence over the German people? 
2. Have military reverses noticeably affected German civilian morale? 
3. Was it defeat on the battlefield or was it collapse of German civilian 
morale that explained Germany’s defeat in World War I? 
4. Should we turn our energies during this war to driving a wedge be- 
tween the German people and their Nazi leaders? 
B. What effect will pronouncements of United Nations leaders as regards 
postwar Germany have upon the German people? 
1. Do you think that promises of a just peace will shorten the war by 
giving encouragement to the anti-Nazi elements within Germany ? 
°. Tf so, what groups within Germany do you think would be especially 
influenced by such arguments? 
3. Do you think that threats of a harsh peace for Germany will unite 
Germans behind the Nazis? 
4. Do you believe that the Treaty of Versailles helped to consolidate 
German opinion ? 
5. Do the official pronouncements coming out of London, Moscow, and 
Washington give any clue to the possible treatment of Germany in the 
postwar period ? 
6. Do pronouncements formulated in wartime necessarily become the 
basis for postwar plans ? 
7. Have the United Nations neglected propaganda as a political weapon 
for the winning of this war? 
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II. United Nations Policies Toward Germany at the Close of Hostilities 

At the close of this war a number of rather complex and difficult problems 
will demand immediate attention. It is unlikely that when the shooting stops 
we will have arrived at such long-range policies as will take into consideration 
all aspects of postwar reorganization. It seems more likely that in the transi- 


tional period many immediate problems will arise that will call for hasty de- 
cision and for temporary machinery. The nature of these transitional emer- 
gency measures are considered below. 


A. Problems of a military nature. 
1. Would the German problem have been a less difficult one in the last 


postwar period if Germany had tasted real military defeat on her own 
soil? 
2. Should Germany this time be taught the lesson of complete military 
defeat ? 
3. How should the United Nations deal with the problems of the occupa- 
tion of Germany ? 
4. Should the administration of such an occupation be military or 
civilian? 
5. Should it be temporary or permanent? 
3. Should it be joint or individual? 
7. Should Germany be completely disarmed at the end of the war? If so, 
how should this be accomplished ? 
8. Should the policy of disarmament decided upon apply only to Ger- 
many or to all countries ? 
9. What experience did the Allies have with the disarmament of Ger- 
many at the end of the last war? 
B. Problems of a political nature. 
1. What groups within Germany should the United Nations deal with 
at the end of the war? The Junkers? The army leaders? The industrial- 
ists? Other groups? 
2. Under what conditions should authority within Germany again be 
turned over to the Germans ? 
3. Should there be a trial and punishment for those people in Germany 
who would be considered “war criminals?” 
4. Should the boundaries of Germany at the end of the war be those of 
September, 1939? of August, 1938 (pre-Munich)? or of March 1938 (pre- 


Anschluss ) ? 

C. Problems of an economic nature. 
1. Should German heavy industry be dismantled after the war to pre- 
vent production of war weapons? 
2. What responsibility should Germany be made to assume for paying 
for the cost of this war? 
3. Does the experience of the last war teach us any lessons in this 
respect? 
4. Should Germany have any responsibility for the physical reconstruc- 
tion of those areas destroyed by her during the war? 


5. What should be our policy on the matter of feeding the German popu- 


lation after the war? 
6. Should the United Nations use food as a weapon to secure Germany’s 


co-operation in the postwar world? 
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III. Long-Range Problems Which May Arise in Dealing With Germany After 
the War 
Regardless of how skillfully the United Nations may handle the problems 
of the transitional period, a satisfactory peace for Europe will emerge only if 
serious thought is given to the long range and persistent problems of postwar 
reconstruction. Only to the degree that the situation in Germany can be stabi- 
lized in terms of long-range plans can Europe as a whole look forward to any 
degree of security and peace. 
A. Can the German people be counted upon to participate in an orderly 
and peaceful society? 
1. What has been the permanent effect of Nazi indoctrination upon 
German youth? 
2. Will military defeat create disillusionment in the minds of German 
youth about Nazi ideology ? 
3. What plans should be evolved for the re-education of Nazi youth? 
4. What do you think of Louis Adamic’s idea of using Americans of 
German origin to administer Germany in the postwar period ? 
5. Are Germans by nature militaristic and nationalistic? 
B. To what extent must Russia be taken into consideration in solving 
Germany’s postwar problem? 
1. Would Russia be likely to approve of a democratic reorganization of 
Germany? 
2. In the event of a Nazi defeat, is there a possibility that a German- 
Russian communist bloe might be established ? 
C. What steps in the economic reconstruction of Germany must be taken 


to assure the internal stability of that country? 


Stupy Guive 3. Js Co-operation Between the United States and Russia 
Essential for World Peace? 

The United States and Soviet Russia are two of the most powerful nations 
in the world. Each is primarily interested in achieving peace, prosperity, and 
security for its own people. Because these two powers differ greatly in their 
political, religious, and economic ideas, some doubt that a formula for interna- 
tional co-operation can be found. Any thought of such co-operation must as- 
sume: (1) that neither is to interfere with the domestic arrangements of the 
other; (2) that both must adopt a common foreign policy in dealing with one 
another as well as with other nations. To clarify these issues the question will 
be considered under the headings below. 

I. United States-Russian Relationships, 1917-1933 

A. What part did the United States play in the armed occupation of 
Russia at the end of the last war? 

B. Why did the United States delay recognition of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics? Consider political, economic, and religious factors. 

C. How did the rise of Stalin to supreme power in Russia tend to allay 
the fears of the American people? 

D. What factors contributed to the recognition of Russia in 1933 by the 
United States? 
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II. Russia's Attitude and Record Toward International Co-operation 

The signing of the Russo-German pact in August, 1939, just before Ger- 
many’s invasion of Poland was the occasion for considerable debate about the 
purpose behind Russia’s foreign policy and the sincerity of her previous ex- 
pressions of willingness to co-operate to prevent aggression. The chronology of 
European events is exceedingly important in understanding Russia's policy be- 
fore the war and must be considered in terms of: (1) her pre-Munich policy and 
(2) her attitude following Munich until after the signing of the German pact. 
licy up to the Munich pact of 1938? 


A. What was Russia’s foreign 
the League of 


1. What factors influenced Russia’s admission into 


Nations in 19347 
2. As a member of the League, what was Russia’s record on the matter 


of co-operating with other countries to put down aggression ? 
What was Russia’s policy during the Spanish Civil War? 


3. 
4. How did this policy affect her relations with England, France, and 
the United States ? 
B. How did the Munich pact change the course of Russia’s foreign 
policy? ; 
1. What effect did the fact that Russia was ignored at Munich have 


upon her policy? 
2. Upon what terms was Russia, even after Munich, willing to co-oper- 
ate with England and France? 
3. Why did Russia finally draw up the agreement with Germany in 
August of 19397 
4. Was Russia’s seizure of a part of Poland and the Baltic states in the 
interest of her national security ? 
5. What was the effect upon United States-Russia relations of the lat- 
ter’s invasion of Finland? 
6. In spite of the Russo-German pact of 1939, why was war between 
the two countries inevitable? 

Ill. Russia as a War Ally 

Opinion is unanimous in this country in praise of the courage and brav- 
ery being demonstrated by the Russian armies on the eastern front. In spite of 
this recognition of heroism there are still a number of doubts frequently ex- 
pressed by Americans about the wisdom of recognizing Russia as a full partner 
in United Nations strategy and about the effect that Russia’s military suc- 
cesses will have upon her future policy. In view of this situation it is necessary 
to evaluate Russia’s role in the present war: 

A. On the military front 

1. What contribution do you think that Russia has made in making 


possible a final United Nations victory? 
2. Should the United States continue its policy of lend-lease aid to 


Russia ? 

3. Do you feel that Stalin’s insistence upon a second front in Europe 
was a legitimate demand upon the United Nations ? 

4. Why has the Russian government been so hesitant about allowing 


military information about Russia to be made available to the United 
Nations? Is this secrecy justified ? 





Ru 
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5. Were President Roosevelt’s explanations for the absence of Stalin at 
Casablanca completely satisfactory ? 
6. Will enthusiasm for Russia’s military successes turn to alarm if the 
Russian army marches into Germany ? 

On the diplomatic front 

1. What is the possibility that Germany and Russia will reach a sep- 


arate agreement before the “unconditional surrender” of Germany has 


been accomplished ? 
2. Have Russian military successes had any 
Americans with Russia’s industrial efficiency ? 


influence on impressing 


IV. Russia as a Factor in the Postwar Period 

As Russia’s successes on the battlefield are likely to be a decisive factor in 
the final outcome of the war, it is safe to assume that her place at the peace 
table will be a prominent one. The United States, too, by reason of her eco- 
nomic and military power, can be a decisive factor at the peace conference. In 
view of the fact that during the past twenty-five years ideological, political, 
and economic differences have often made it difficult for these two countries 
to co-operate effectively, it is important to consider the issues that underlie 
more effective co-operation between the United States and Russia in the post- 


war period. 
A. What part will Russia p play i in the evolution of the postwar policies? 


1. Pravda, the official Russian newspaper, has asserted that after the 
war, Russia will claim the Baltic states and Bessarabia. What effect will 
such a claim have upon United Nations postwar policies? 

2. Are these claims out of line with the the Atlantic Charter, 
declares that none of the United Nations is seeking to acquire terrtiory ? 
3. Are the historical claims of Russia for control of territory bordering 
on the Black and Baltie Seas legitimate claims ? 
4. In the event of the defeat of Germany, are revolutions in Europe, 
some of them communistic, likely ? 

5. If so (whether they are Russian inspired or not), what effect will 
such revolutions have upon Russia’s relations with the United States ? 

6. What part will Russia play in the reconstruction of Europe if the 
United States withdraws from European affairs? 

7. Will Russia’s concern about her own physical and economic rehabili- 


4. 
tation after the war in any way affect her foreign policy ? 


which 


B. What are the vital social, economic, and political differences between 
Russia and the United States? 

1. What are the differences between the United States and Russia in 

their attitudes toward religion, race, family life, and education ? 

2. How great obstacles to co-operation are the two nations’ different 
attitudes toward private property and individual enterprise? 
3. Was the new constitution of 1936 convincing evidence to 
of Russian progress toward more democratic procedure? 

4. It has been said that Russia is neither a democracy nor a dictator- 
ship of the proletariat, but rather a dictatorship of the communist party. 
Do you agree or disagree with this statement? 

5. In the interest of world co-operation will Russia, after this war, de- 
emphasize the internationalistic phase of communism? 


Americans 














Fight to the Finish’ 


Wuen the schools opened in September 1942 the outlook was dark on all 
fighting fronts. As the schools open in 1943 the United Nations have assumed 
the offensive. 

We have successfully met the first test of this war. The dictators declared 
that his great democracy could not learn quickly enough to unite and fight. 
The citizens of “decadent” democracies, they said, could never match the eff- 
ciency of the “master races” of totalitarian states. That boastful arrogance 
has been proved false. We have won some important battles. We have beaten 
back the immediate threat. 

Now we face the second test. It is a much more exacting test than the first. 
Will we, now that the immediate danger to ourselves has been reduced, main- 
tain for the long pull ahead an unbreakable national unity, a clarity of pur- 
pose, an untiring spirit for the next offensive? The casualty lists grow longer; 
the wounded begin to fill our hospitals; the annoyances and deprivations on the 
home front increase. Will we maintain the pace? Will we steadily increase it as 
time goes on? Will we be so clear regarding the purposes for which we fight 
that we will discover and reject the spurious “peace offensive” that may begin 
at any time? Will we and our Allies maintain mutual confidence and complete 
co-operation? If a major setback befalls us, will we grit our teeth, rally our 
forces, and start all over again? Will we conduct a national election in the 
midst of war without subordinating the national welfare to partisan advan- 
tages? Will we be able to solve our domestic problems,—inflation, rationing, 
manpower, relationships among all the races, all the creeds, all the different 
economic and social groups that make America? We have shown that we can 
start quickly; now we must show that we do not quit too soon. 

The teachers and the students in our schools, like all the rest of the popu- 
lation, must this year continue, day in and day out, to give to their wartime 
duties an immediate and absolute priority in time, attention, personnel, and 
funds over any and all other activities. They must teach and study better than 
ever, work harder than ever, give of themselves more generously than ever. 
They must refrain from petty complaints. They must buy war bonds and 
stamps to the limit. They must avoid all forms of waste in the use of materi- 
als, food, clothing, time, and money. They must, above all, learn to maintain 
a strong and intelligent loyalty to the principles for which this nation is 
fighting. 

Without such contributions made by the million teachers and the thirty 
million students in our schools, the outlook for victory would be considerably 
darkened or delayed. 

There must be no slackening of effort at home as long as our men are 


1A statement adopted by the Educational Policies Commission of the National Education Association 
of the United States and the American Association of School Administrators, 1201 Sixteenth Street, North- 


west, Washington 6, D. C., August 22, 1943. 
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fighting abroad. The Commission, therefore, invites the students and teachers 


of America to join it in the following pledges: 
As Students: 





We will remain in school, attend regularly, and learn all we can, to make 
ourselves effective in the service of our country, remembering that this war 
calls for many skilled services on the battle front and at home. 

We will safeguard our health and keep ourselves physically fit, so that we 
may be strong to perform our duties, remembering that preventable illness is 
a serious handicap to full wartime efficiency of the nation. 


As Teachers: 


Ss 





We will provide a program of education and recreation for all youth, which 
will encourage them to continue in school and protect them from anti-social 
influences, remembering that they need to satisfy their desires for adven- 
turous action and to feel that by continuing in school they can constantly 
grow in ability to render national service, 

We will foster the physical and mental health of children and youth, and see 
that remediable defects are promptly corrected, remembering that the duties 
and strains of war require strong bodies and healthy minds. 
rking Together: 

We will faithfully observe all regulations designed to prevent inflation, con- 
serve materials needed for the war, and secure a fair distribution of civilian 
goods, remembering that the strength of democracy lies in willing co-opera- 
tion for the common good. 

Over and above our duties as citizens and our responsibilities as members of 
the school, we will seek and find additional opportunities to serve our nation 
and our community, remembering that small acts, when multiplied many 
times, may save lives, relieve suffering, and hasten the hour of victory. 

We will be alert to the defense of our schools and homes against enemy attack, 
remembering that military authorities have warned us that air raids are still 
possible and that the lives and property of others may depend upon the 
vigilance of each one of us. 

We will strive to grow in our understanding of democracy, in our loyalty to 
democratic ideals, and in our practice of the democratic way of life, remem- 
bering that every day many Americans are giving their lives so that freedom 
may not perish from the earth. 

We will keep ourselves informed on public affairs and szek to be unbiased in 
our judgments on public questions and the actions of public officials, remem- 
bering that freedom of speech should never be used for the sake of selfish or 
narrowly partisan interests. 

We will continue to teach, to study, and to learn the principles on which a 
just and lasting peace may be built, remembering always that we fight in this 
war to create conditions under which peace may prevail and freedom may 
flourish, 

We will stay in this fight to the finish, and not relax our efforts one split 
second before it is won. 








Canada Plans for a Junior College or Advanced 
Secondary School 


W. P. PERCIVAL 
Director of Protestant Education for the Province of Quebec 
President of the Canada and Newfoundland Education Association 
Chairman of the Survey Committee 


Tue Report of the Canada and Newfoundland Education Association 
states that: “With the cessation of hostilities, it seems clear that youth will be 
encouraged to stay in school longer than ever before. It is probable, therefore, 
that the present length of the school course will not meet all the needs of the 
future. Some new procedure should thus be introduced into Canada to care for 
these expanding needs. If some junior colleges or advanced secondary schools 
could be attached to the largest high schools, students could be offered the 
advantages desired.” These junior colleges should be integral parts of the 
public school system and should constitute an advance towards the new goal 
of a course extending over fourteen years of school life. Terminal points should 
be fixed at the end of the sixth, tenth, and fourteenth years, or, if it suits 
certain provinces better, they might follow a 10-4 or a 7-7 plan. Only to the 
senior grades, of course, would the term “Junior College” be applied. 

The Junior Colleges should be established in order to give to young men 
and women opportunities to stay in school during the time of life when their 
interest in knowledge is developing. Such colleges must provide curricula of 
sufficient merit and offer courses over a period of four years, for example, upon 
the completion of the first ten years of schooling, that would be bound to carry 
weight, give confidence to the graduates, secure for them credit at higher insti- 
tutions if desired, and make many of them better fitted at the end of their 
course for employment in industry. The curricula should, of course, be related 
to the needs of the communities in which the junior colleges are located. 

Pupils in their last year of junior college would usually be eighteen, nine- 
teen, or twenty years of age. When they have completed their courses, all 
should have profited by the cultural nature of much of the work, and many 
should be able to go right into the industry for which they are best fitted and 
thus find their permanent places in life. If they have had good guidance, as 
recommended elsewhere in the Report, much floundering and entrance into 
blind-alley jobs with consequent losses would be avoided. If the institutions 
could function in this manner, they would meet one of the most severe criti- 
cisms levelled against the modern high school and liberal arts college which are 
frequently alleged to lead nowhere. 

THE PHYSICAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 

In large cities and towns where there are no college or university facilities 
the junior colleges may be housed in separate buildings. These should stand 
in their own spacious grounds and should be examples of the best school archi- 
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tecture of the day. Such conditions will tend to attract adolescents by making 
them feel that they have reached college grade. In smaller centres where sep- 
arate buildings are not feasible, a junior college ¢epartment should be attached 
to the high school in such a manner as to mark its importance. 

Junior Colleges should be established in some one hundred and fifty 
centres throughout the Dominion. They would be the educational fountains 
for all the countryside. As the purpose of the establishment of the junior col- 
lege will be to endeavor: “to place the level of culture of the country on the 
high plane that it should be” the atmosphere and the offerings must be cul- 
tural, The curricula must be diverse in order to appeal to as large a clientele 
as possible. The departments represented should be at least three from the 
general list of college preparatory, commercial, agricultural, industrial, and 
home economics as suggested in the Report. They should be of such calibre 
that a student who has followed one of these courses in high school may fol- 
low it up in the junior college, just as he can continue his high school courses 
in mathematics, physics, or chemistry at the university. In addition, the facil- 
ities must be such that if he has followed a college preparatory course, for 
example, in high school the student can branch out into the commercial or in- 
dustrial course in the junior college. The agricultural curriculum could be 
made very rich and could be expected to improve this basic industry and to fit 
boys to appreciate the interest and value of farm work and to enable them to 
make a better living in that occupation. Likewise, the curriculum in home 
economics taken in the high school can be followed up by girls in the junior 
college just as it can be continued in university courses leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Household Science. 

The junior colleges should be in a position to offer several courses, such as 
those listed in the Report, that cannot be given in the average high school. 
Many of these are scientific courses such as drafting, radio mechanics, and 
motor mechanics. Others are trade courses such as foundry work and ceramics. 

Fundamental to the establishment of the junior college will be recogni- 
tion of its courses for university and other college credit. Such recognition will 
condition its usefulness in large measure. The difficulties in this connection 
admittedly are many, but they should not be insuperable. Institutions of high 
learning already accredit students from provincial high schools and accept 
departmental school-leaving certificates. The extension of the movement for 
college credit for work done in junior colleges under the control of Depart- 
ments of Education should not be too much to expect. 

















The British Secondary Schools in Wartime 
BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 
39 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 


Seconpary School education in i:ngland and Wales (taough not in 
Scotland) is selective. At eleven years of age each child in the Primary 
Schools takes an examination and on this, and on the child’s general intelli- 
gence and capacity, the school authorities decide whether it shall continue its 
primary education at a Senior School until the minimum school-leaving age 
(now fourteen), or pass to a Secondary School where it will receive advanced 
education till sixteen, or, in some cases, eighteen. Others may be passed to 
Central Schools where they follow courses somewhat resembling secondary- 
school courses, though with considerably more emphasis on manual, creative, 
and vocational subjects. 

Although elementary schools are free, small fees are charged in most sec- 
ondary schools; but children who are selected to pass on to these schools are 
usually enabled to get free places or scholarships if their parents cannot afford 
the fees; book grants and traveling grants are also given by the local education 
authorities. Thus, though only about 25 per cent of the children over fourteen 
attend secondary schools, 47 per cent of these pay no fees, and another 10 
per cent pay reduced fees. 

The secondary-school education is intended to prepare a child for the 
professions, or commercial life, or for the universities. The course is termi- 
nated by the School-Leaving Certificate examination (set by a regional uni- 
versity examinations board) which is usually taken at sixteen and which is 
considered a sound qualification for entry into business, the professions, and 
universities. The curriculum is, therefore, largely dominated by the require- 
ments of this certificate. The compulsory subjects of this examination covers a 
wide range. The School-Leaving Certificate examination has not been sus- 
pended or very much modified as a result of the war; consequently there has 
been no major change in the curriculum of the secondary school, which is 
designed in any case to provide education for the child who was mentally 
adapted to receive a fairly advanced training. Children who proceed to teachers’ 
training colleges and universities generally stay on at secondary school until the 
ase of eighteen, when they are prepared for an examination known as the 
High School Certificate Examination, which consists of a group of three sub- 
jects, such as mathematics, physics, and chemistry, or French, German, and 
English. There have, however, been many adaptions made in school life to 
meet war conditions, and to a lesser extent some changes to meet war needs. 

CURRICULUM: PREPARATION FOR THE SCHOOL-LEAVING CERTIFICATE 

There has been hardly any decrease in the number of students passing the 
School-Leaving Certificate since the war and there are candidates for all groups 
of subjects. But there has been some increase in the numbers concentrating 
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cn the mathematics and science group, and entry in these subjects has been 
encouraged by the Government wartime scheme for offering State Bursaries 
at the universities for boys and girls of seventeen years who have passed the 
Higher School Certificate examination in these subjects; also by the engineer- 
ing cadetships which the Government is offering to boys who have received 
credits in mathematics or science in the School-Leaving Certificate. Also, and 
particularly in the case of girls, more optional commercial subjects, such as 
typewriting and shorthand, are being taken in the School-Leaving Certificate 
examination—though these do not exempt students from taking the required 
number of academic subjects as well. 


ADDITIONS OR CHANGES IN CURRICULUM 

There is no set curriculum imposed on teachers by the educational 
authorities in British schools, and so long as certain basic subjects are included, 
they are free to experiment with new subjects, methods, and techniques. The 
purchase of textbooks is also in the hands of the teachers of each school and 
they can even submit syllabuses taken by their school to the examining board 
of the School-Leaving Certificate examination. It is, therefore, not possible to 
make any general statement as to what new subjects have been added to the 
curricula of British schools in general, but only to give some examples. 

The study of America and the U.S.S.R. has been undertaken in a number 
of schools and syllabuses in American history can now be submitted for the 
School-Leaving Certificate. Studies of the Allied Nations, in fact, have occu- 
pied an increasing number of schools. There have been school projects for 
“Greek Weeks” and “French Weeks,” for instance. 

Nearly all secondary schools now give a period a week to current events 
and the “Wall Newspaper” has become a common feature in the classroom. 

The greatest changes have probably been in home economics (in the 
girls’ schools), and in the technical and “workshop” work of the boys. The 
teaching of cooking in home economics, for instance, has been linked to the 
rationing system; the children are taught how to make the most of the rationed 
and unrationed foods, how to cook them so as to provide the most nourish- 
ment, how to avoid waste, how to make use of native herbs, and so on. 
These lessons are often carried back into the home by the children. In many 
schools, mending has taken place of handicraft or fine sewing; the children 
bringing their own clothes or their families’, and learning how best to repair 
them—a particularly necessary work in view of clothes rationing. This whole 
subject of home economics has been given an increased emphasis in the 
schools since the war. 

The boys’ technical and craft classes have suffered somewhat from the 
shortage of metal; but in many cases the loss here has been offset by the 
schools volunteering to work in with war production. Schools are now often 
providing articles which can be used in the war industries. In this case they 
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are, of course, provided with the materials for work. Sometimes scrap metal 
or plastic is used for craft work. One school equipped a Nursery Centre 
with articles made from these. All schools have first-aid classes and certificates 
are awarded for proficiency. 
EQUIPMENT 
One of the most serious results of the war has been the drastic cutting 
down of equipment. The paper shortage, in itself, creates a difficult problem 
and meny devices are resorted to for the sake of economy. For instance, mar- 
gins at the sides of essay papers have been abandoned and lines are ruled to 
the top of the pages. This results in some lack of standards in neatness of work. 
The shortage also affects the technique of teaching. Less written work can be 
set and knowledge must be tested more often by the question and answer 
method in class; which, in advanced work requiring more than a purely 
factual answer, imposes limitations both on the teacher and pupil. Even pens 
are short in supply: and such equipment as projectors, epidiascopes, and much 
scientific apparatus is unobtainable. Maps and other paper material are also 
scarce. Teachers are therefore exercising some ingenuity in overriding these 
handicaps, and there is, of course, an increased use of the blackboard. 
THE CAMP BOARDING SCHOOL 
\ new experiment arising directly from the war is the Camp Boarding 
Schools. In many cases where secondary schools were evacuated there was not 
sufficient room for them in country schools and they were therefore housed 
in “camps”—wooden buildings in the countryside which had been used for 
holiday camps before the war. These secondary day schools thus became board- 
ing schools and were found to be so successful that additional camps were 
built to house schools. There are now over 40 of them. The camps are provided 
with classrooms, “practical-work” rooms, kitchens, a hall with a stage, dormi- 
tories, baths and showers, a hospital block, and staff quarters. In these camps, 
regular schooling, practical work, and out-door work all have no equal impor- 
The children co much of the housework besides gardening and cookery. 


tence. 
THE TEACHER IN WAR ; 

The responsibilities laid on the teachers in wartime in secondary, as well 
as in primary, schools are extremely heavy. The arrangements for billeting in 
the case of evacuated schools and the general care out of school as well as in 
school were laid directly on the teacher. But in the cases of schools in “safe” 
or “neutral” areas there has also been a great increase in work. The increase of 
services rendered by the schools for the children results in an increase in the 
teachers’ tasks. Hot midday meals at school are now provided for school chil- 
dren. Where the school has cooking equipment the catering and supervision 
of the cooking is usually under the care of the home economics staff. Where 
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the school has no cooking equipment the meals come in in containers from 
the local authorities’ canteen or food centre, but supervision of tae children 
by the staff during the meal is necessary. The weighing and measuring of 
children in order to ensure that they receive supplementary clothing coupons 
if they are outgrowing the clothes allowed them, is another task taken over 
by the schools. Some schools run an “exchange and mart” for the clothes out- 


grown by the pupils. 

From the local teachers also are drawn the instructors for the Girls’ Train- 
ing Corps, and the youth war organizations generally. The home economics 
teachers also, in many places, give cookery demonstrations for the housewives 
once a week at the schools. Apart from this, the teachers take their turn at 
fire-watching for the school buildings. During the summer of 1942 many 
teachers volunteered to give up part of their holidays in order to look after the 
children of mothers doing war work and the schools remained open as play 
centres. A war bonus was granted to teachers in 1941, and raised both in April 
1942 and July 1942. 

Although the calling-up age limit of men teachers is 35, the drain on 
the profession has been heavy and men under 35 who have been deferred are 
to have their deferment continued. In order to fill the gaps, married women 
teachers have been called back into teaching and women are not accepted for 
other forms of national service. Owing to evacuation and bombing, the 
supply of teachers in some localities is much shorter than in others and the 
President of the Board of Education announced in June, 1942, that he had 
set up a small body to arrange tor the allocation of young teachers graduating 
from training colleges to the local education authorities who needed them most. 
Retired teachers and refugee teachers are also reinforcing the teaching body. 


WAR WORK 


The aim in the secondary schools has been to keep education as normal 
as possible and to keep the standards, either academic or practical, at their 
pre-war level. It is felt that the function of the school is to teach the child and 
prepare it for responsible citizenship, and for this an all-around training is 
necessary now as before the war. War work undertaken by the children should 
be their own voluntary effort, undertaken outside of school hours: and all 
youth war organizations, such as the Girls’ Training Corps, the various boys 
military corps, the work on the land, et cetera, take place in free time. Never- 
theless, some war work is done in connection with the school, for instance in 
the workshop, (referred to above) and, in the rural schools, in the gardens and 
grounds. (For details on this work and on the school war-savings work see 
British Information Services Information Paper—British Youth in Wartime). 
In cases where this work can be conveniently adapted to curricular subjects 
this is done; but on the whole the schools are expected still to devote them- 
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selves primarily to the work of training the youth of the country to become 
educated and responsible citizens. 
MATERIAL AVAILABLE FROM THE BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 
1. INFORMATION PAPERS ete., are available on request. Other papers 
dealing with education are: The British Universities after Three Years of War, 
Education in England and Wales (mimeograph leatlet), 50 Facts About British 


Nocial Services and British Youth Activities in Wartime. 

2. EXHIBITIONS (Photographic exhibits mounted on screens. Particulars 
from the Exhibitions Section, B.I.S. New York). Education in Britain. 

3. FILMS. 16mm sound films especially concerned with education are: Din- 
ner at School (a description of the school canteens), Five and Under (the War- 
time Nurseries), Learning to Live (a summary of the educational system), and 
Village School (a village school in wartime). Descriptive catalog and terms on 


application from all offices of the B.I.S. 

4. BRITAIN. A monthly magazine. Illustrated. 10 cents a copy or $1.00 
a year. (Containing feature articles on all aspects of British life in war time.) 

5. OFFICIAL GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS are available from the 
Sales Department. B.I.S. New York. 

6. SPECIAL MATERIAL, A reference library of over 5,000 books and 


30,000 documents is available in the New York office for consultation and many 


books may be borrowed on inter-library loan. 
Information Papers and other special material is sent regularly to all who 
enter their names on the mailing list of the Distribution Department, British 


Information Services, New York. 


EDUCATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION 


The following material presents some of the recent developments that are 
taking place in England. The account has been taken from the September 1, 
1943, issue of EDUCATION FOR VICTORY (page 29), a publication of 
the U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. 

Proposals for reconstruction of education in England and Wales were 
presented to Parliament by the president of the Great Britian Board of Educa- 
tion in a White Paper published July 16, 1943. “The Government's purpose 
in putting forward the reforms,” according to the introduction, “is to secure 
for children a happier childhood and a better start in life; to ensure a fuller 
measure of education and opportunity for young people and to provide means 
for all of developing the various talents with which they are endowed and so 
enriching the inheritance of the country whose citizens they are.” The paper 
opens with the statement “Upon the education of the people of this country 
the fate of this country depends.” 

Following is a summary of the main changes to be effected in the present 
system of education in England, as given in the original White Paper and in a 
release regarding the paper which was issued by the British Information 
Service on July 21. 

As indicated, secondary schools take children at the age of 11 years from 
the elementary school on the basis of an examination. Fees vary according to 
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the means of the parents from nothing to the full amount of the cost of edu- 
cating the child. The average leaving age is 161% years. 

Three main types of secondary schools are planned for the future: Gram- 
mar schools for education mainly of an academic nature, modern schools for 
an education embracing both literary and practical subjects, and technical 
schools for students of a more practical bent. Tuition will be free. 

In place of the Special Place Examination, it is proposed that children be 
classified largely on an assessment of their individual aptitudes as shown by 
their records, supplemented, if necessary, by intelligence tests, with due regard 
to their parents’ wishes and the careers they have in mind. However, the choice 
of one type of secondary education rather than another for a particular pupil 
will not be determined finally at the age of 11 but will be subject to review 
as the child’s special gifts and capacities develop. “At the age of 13, or even 
later, there will be facilities for transfer to a different type of education if the 
criginal choice proves to have been unsuitable. The keynote of the new system 
will be that the child is the centre of education, and that so far as is 
humanly possible, all children should receive the type of education for which 


they are best adapted.” 





GETTING READY FOR INDUCTION 


A 32-page Bulletin for Young Men 16-18 Years of Age Who Are Preparing 
to Enter the Armed Forces of the United States. 


Hundreds of high schools are ordering this Bulletin and giving one to each 
of their high-school juniors and seniors in this age group. They have found it 
the best source from which youth of this age can secure answers to their many 
questions arising out of the Selective Service Act as it affects them. 


Order Your Supply Today 
Prices: 1-10 copies, 10 cents per copy 
50 copies, $ 2.50 
100 copies, $ 4.50 
500 copies, $20.00 
1000 copies, $35.00 


Order from the 


National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 











it 








I Should Stay in School 
E. E. LEWIS 


Professor of Education, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


This appeal to youth, 15-18 years of age, is a sequel to “Getting Ready 
for Induction,” which appeared in THe Butcetin, October, 1943, pages 21-50. 
Both articles were especially prepared by Dr. Lewis as aids to guidance and 
counseling of youth in our secondary schools. Are you using these materials 
in your school ?—Editor. 
I SHOULD STAY LN SCHOOL 


Because 





It is wise to go to school when | can 
And when | am the right age. 





I am young now and can learn easily and quickly. 

If I quit school now and go to work, because I am tempted by high wages, 
the chances are I'll never go back to school. 

I'll get accustomed to having a lot of money, going places, buying lots of 
things. I'll get married, buy a car, or take on other obligations that will keep 
me tied up. I'll be terribly busy and, unless I’m very unusual, /’// never go 
back to school. 

Two, three, or four years from now I'll wake up and say, “Oh, how I 
wish I had an education! I could be a brain worker as well as a muscle 
worker. Why didn’t someone tell me to stay in school when I had a chance!” 

Am I long headed and far sighted? Should I put off my training till a 
later date, or should I get as much education as I can now? 





Lincoln said: “I'll get ready NOW AND then when the 
opportunities come I'll be ready to grasp them.” 





And Lincoln was ready. He walked miles to get a book. 

I can get a hundred books at the nearest library. I can go to school and 
stay in school, at least part time, and learn a skilled trade or become a profes- 
sional man or woman. My opportunity for an education is a hundred times 
greater than Lincoln’s. 





I’m not going to throw it away! 





I SHOULD STAY IN SCHOOL 


Because 





There are ladders for me to climb. 








‘Available as a reprint from the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 1-10 copies, 10 cents each; 50 copies, $2.50; 100 copies, $4.50; 500 
copies, $20.00; 1000 copies, $35.00. 
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For example, I start as a clerk in a store. By working hard and going to 
school I may advance to chief clerk of a department. From this position | may 
advance to floor manager and then to general manager, buyer, or chief of the 
personnel or business division. 

There is a ladder in military life. I may start as a “buck” private. By 
working and going to school I may become Private First Class, Corporal, 
Sergeant, Staff Sergeant, Technical Sergeant, then Master or First Sergeant. 

And thus it is with most other trades and professions. Each has its ladder. 
I can get in on the bottom rung where the unskilled and untrained are nu- 
merous. By hard work and study I can climb up and up, rung by rung, to 
where only the highly skilled and technically trained can go. 

These ladders lead from 

unskilled jobs up to semi-skilled jobs; 
from semi-skilled jobs up to skilled trades; 
from skilled trades up to still more highly skilled trades and 
to managerial and professional occupations. 
There are hundreds of occupational ladders in the Armed Forces. 
There are thousands of occupational ladders in civilian life. 





Going to school helps me to find these ladders. 





Schooling opens new opportunities to me. It’s a hard road but a joyous one. 


As Longfellow wrote: 
The heights by great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight, 
But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night. 

1 SHOULD STAY IN SCHOOL 


Because 





The more schooling | have before I go to 
war the higher I can climb in the service 


and the better 1 can serve my country. 





This is a new kind of war. It is a war requiring a great many technically 
trained men and women. In previous wars general and technical education 
didn’t matter so much. War was largely brawn and muscular force. 


Tuis War Is Dirrerenr. In it there are 2,000 different jobs, 1500 of which 
require extensive technical preparation. Sixty-three out of 100 men must learn 
to operate, repair, and even remake intricate machines often under combat 
conditions. Mechanized transportation and communication are used everywhere. 


New weapons breed new wars, and new wars breed new weapons. This 
war uses enormous tanks, motorized troops and artillery, airplanes and bomb- 
ers, the walkie-talkie, and hundreds of other intricate machines. 
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In this war highly skilled men and women are needed. If I’m a high-school 
graduate I stand a better chance to get ahead. I may become a technical expert. 
Tue Armep Forces Are Now Suort MIttions oF TraiNnep TECHNICIANS. 

Uncle Sam wants me to stay in school, to load up, and to speed up, to 
prepare for highly skilled trades and professions. 





America needs my brawn but she needs my 
brains more! 
America needs my strong muscles but she needs my 
keen, well-trained intellect a great deal more. 
I'm going to stay in school part time anyhow, and full 
time if 1 can! 
| SHOULD STAY IN SCHOOL 





Because 
Great hopes make great men! 


My feet can feel the future in every step | take. 








Stop AND THINK! 
What would the driven, beaten, starved millions of young men and 


women of any age in Europe, Asia, and Africa give to have my chance! 

Don’t you think they would take every opportunity to go to school? 

I am just as capable as they are. 

And my country needs me—badly. But it needs me trained and skillful, 
not untrained and unskillful. 

After the war is over it is almost certain that I will be alive and well. I 
will need to work at something thirty or forty years. How about those years? 
Don’t I owe them something now? 

Do I want certainty? Do I want stability and security? If I do, I know 
that the trained man and woman have a far greater degree of certainty and 
security than the untrained. 

Don’t let me say, “Oh Shucks! What's the use. The war’s got me, or will 
get me soon. I’m a gonner.” 

How silly! Only a few of those who go to war are killed or die of their 
wounds. Ninety-five per cent of the men come back!—many of them before 
the war is ended. They are coming back now and going to school! Picking up 
where they left off. Eager to go ahead! Planning and working for the future! 


I, too, have a rendezvous with my future. 
I have it every hour and every day in the classroom. 
For the future belongs to those who prepare for it. 








I SHOULD STAY IN SCHOOL 


Because 





Trained gitl power and woman power are just as essen- 
tial as trained man power. 
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Young women are saying, “I want to join the wacs, or the waves, or the 
spars, or the MARINES. That is my greatest ambition.” 

Splendid! But I should realize that I must be at least 20 or 21 years of 
age! ‘that I will go tarther and be more valuabie to the Service 1 | have had a 
much education as I can get before I apply. That if I am a high-school gradu- 
ate with some college training I stand a better chance than otherwise. 

“Do I want to be a nurse?” I need to be a high-school graduate. The 
United States government will pay all my expenses, tuition, board and room, 
laundry, books, and give one a small amount of spending money. Am I a 
high-schocl graduate? Can I qualify? Inquire about the United States Nurses 
Cadet Corps at any hospital which trains nurses or inquire at the central Red 
Cross office. 

Then, too, I must remember that a girl 16 or 17 just can’t bring to a job 
the knowledge, the ability, the basic understanding to grasp new processes 
and new tasks that the better educated girl of 20 can. Employers know that. 

When I ask my boy friends who are in the Armed Service about going 
to school most of them say, “When we get out, we are going back to school. 
We think you should 

Stay in school, get all the training you can. You'll be a 
better wife because of it.” 
I SHOULD STAY IN SCHOOL 
Because 
I belong to the reserve army of the United States 
Epictetus said: 

“Nothing great comes into being all at once; not even the grape or the fig. 

If you say to me now, ‘I want a fig,’ I shall answer, ‘That requires time.’ 

Let the tree blossom first, then put forth its fruit, and finally let the fruit 

ripen.” 

When going to school I am in the labor reserve. 

I am training for the future. 

When I am trained I will be used to reinforce and replace those in the 


front line. 
Am I as Wise as Our Wisest MEN? I shall listen to what Uncle Sam 














says: 
Stay in school as long as you can. Get all the training you can before 
joining up. 

We need twice as many high-school graduates now as we did before the 
war. 

We need six times as many engineers now as we did before the war. 

The soldier with the more thorough training is the most effective fight- 
ing man. He is also the man most likely to survive combat. 

The soldier who will benefit most from army training is the one who 
presents the soundest foundation on which training can be built. 
Education is the backbone of the Armed Forces. 
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It doesn’t take much skill to throw a hand grenade, but 
it takes a heap of skill to make one. 








In order to insure a steady stream of engineers—civil, electrical, mechan- 
ical, general—doctors, dentists, and chaplains for the Armed Forces, your gov- 
ernment offers financial assistance to college and university students. Ask your 
high-school principal about the A-12 and V-12 programs. 





The ultimate power of @ nation 1s in its trained reserves. 


| SHOULD STAY IN SCHOOL 


Because 





1 am fighting for Freedom 
Now and tn the Future 


Here and Everywhere. 





“Tam an American!” How proudly I say that! 

Pioneer blood is in my veins! 

My forefathers dared the oceans and the terrors of the unknown wilder- 
ness because they, too, wanted freedom. 

They conquered a continent. They pushed the geographical frontiers back 
and built this great land of ours—this land of Liberty, Democracy, Freedom— 
the hope of all mankind. 

They gave me free education that I might never be enslaved and that I 
might develop to the fullest all of my powers. 

As the son or daughter of such pioneers it is my privilege to hold and to 
extend the gains which they made. 

Liberty, Democracy, and Freedom are challenged by Hitler and Hirohito 
and their gangster governments. 

They aim to rule the world by force. They plan to enslave the big and the 
little peoples of the earth. Do I want to be enslaved? No! No! No! 

I want to be free. I want the big and little peoples of the earth, everywhere, 
now and in the future to enjoy the freedom and security which I enjoy. That’s 
what I am fighting for. 

In going to school I am training myself to be a better fighter for freedom. 
As Lieutenant General Somervell says, “Total war is waged in every classroom. 


” 


Every classroom is a citadel 


I Fight with My Education. 




















Employment of In-school Urban Youth’ 


THE STUDENT LABOR SITUATION 


Tue Expansion of personnel in the Armed Forces and in war-production 
industries has made it necessary, in areas in which a shortage of workers exists, 
to draw upon sources of labor not customarily used. Included in these new 
sources of labor are the urban students whose labor services are not generally 
required in more normal times, except as such urban students have been em- 
ployed to a limited extent in such activities as the distribution of newspapers, 
delivery and messenger service, and retail selling. 

In many areas thousands of additional high-school students have been 
drawn into the labor force. In some cases, students have been. recruited when 
adult workers were still available. Some of these students are employed before 
or after regular school hours and on Saturday. Large numbers of those engaged 
in after-school and other part-time employment, moreover, are engaged in work 
for which they are not suited and which, frequently, does not make any partic- 
ular contribution to the war effort, and often in work under conditions which 
are detrimental to their health and welfare. 

The first cbligation of school youth is to take advantage of their educa- 
tional opportunities in order that they may be better prepared for citizenship 
and for service to the nation. Likewise, school authorities, employers, parents, 
and other interested groups should recognize their obligation to safeguard the 
welfare and the physical and intellectual development of youth. 

In areas in which acute labor shortages exist, as indicated by the War 
Manpower Commission, it may be necessary to enlist the help of in-school 
youth for nonagricultural employment. The services of these youth, however, 
must be utilized in such a way as to insure their effective contribution to man- 
power needs, the protection of their health, welfare, and educational opportu- 
nities, and in so far as possible the development of their individual abilities and 
interests. 

The War Manpower Commission, the Children’s Bureau of the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, and the U. S. Office of Education have concurred in the 
following statement of policies, standards, and principles governing their appli- 
cation. These have been formulated to safeguard the health and educational 
development of in-school youth and to assure the most effective utilization of 
their services in meeting nonagricultural manpower needs.” 

Yssued jointly by the War Manpower Commission, the U. S$. Office of Education of the Federal 
Securiy Agency, and the Children’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor, represented by Paul V. 
McNutt, Chairman, War Manpower Commission; J. W. Studebaker, Commissioner, U. S. Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency; and Katharine F. Lenroot, Chief, Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor. 

24 statement of policy regarding the use of nonfarm youth to meet agricultural manpower needs 
has been issued. See Guides to Successful Employment of Nonfarm Youth in Wartime Agriculture, Chil- 


Department of Labor, prepared in consultation with U. S. Department 


dren's Bureau Publication 290, U. S. 
Federal Security Agency, and the War 


of Agriculture, Office of Civilian Defense, Office of Education, 
Manpower Commission, and approved by these agencies. 
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BASIC NATIONAL POLICIES 

The development and operation of plans for effective utilization of legally 
employable in-school youth in part-time employment is a responsibility which 
rests primarily with the local school authority and the local office of the U. S. 
Employment Service, War Manpower Commission.’ In-school youth should 
not be included in any employment plan until other sources of labor have been 
exhausted and employment of youth under such a plan should be curtailed or 
terminated as other sources of labor become available. Where employment of 
these youth becomes necessary, the following principles and minimum stand- 
ards for their part-time employment in nonagricultural occupations should be 
observed. By part-time employment is meant employment either before or after 
school, on Saturdays, or during school holidays and vacations, or during school 
hcurs when it is possible to adjust school schedules without undue interference 
with students’ progress. These principles and standards are based upon the 
policies, regulations, and advisory standards of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion and the Children’s Bureau, U. S$. Department of Labor, for the employ- 
ment of youth under eighteen years of age. 

PRINCIPLES GOVERNING APPLICATION OF POLICIES 

The following principles should be observed by school authorities in ap- 
plying the above policies and in the exercise of their responsibilities for the edu- 
cational development and welfare of students and by the War Manpower Com- 
mission in carrying out its responsibilities under Executive Orders Nos. 9139 
and 9279. 

1. The War Manpower Commission is responsible for determining the 
over-all manpower needs and for developing programs to meet those needs. 
When the Area Director of the War Manpower Commission determines that 
the part-time employment of in-school youth will contribute to meeting the 
essential manpower needs of a community, he will consult with and make rec- 
ommendations to the local educational authority concerning the establishment 


of a student-worker program. 

2. The local educational authority will decide, on the basis of such rec- 
ommendations, and the recommendation of an advisory committee as provided 
for in paragraph 3, whether a student-worker program for the part-time em- 
ployment of in-school youth is feasible and should be organized. If such a pro- 
gram is to be organized, the high schools from which students will be drawn 
should be designated; plans should be approved for in-school organization 
including the selection of students, follow up methods, and records and reports; 


and the supervisor or co-ordinator should be selected who will have charge of 
the program in each school. 


national policies to be observed in the development and operation of such plans have 


8The basic 
been set forth in statements issued by the War Manpower Commission, available in the area offices: Employ- 
ment of Youth Under 18 Years of Age, January 30, 1943; Essential Activities and Occupations (No. 1) and 
Placement Priorities (No. 1), June 24, 1942; and Employment Stabilization Programs, February 1, 1943. 
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3. A local advisory committee composed of designated representatives of 
business, industry, the press, organized labor, and other groups concerned with 
the employment and welfare of youth should be appointed by the local school 
authority. Representatives should be selected from lists of nominees designated 
by the various organizations in response to requests from the local school 
authority. The appointments should be mutually acceptable to the local school 
authority and the local U. S. Employment Service. Such an advisory committee 
should be closely related to any over-all committee in the community on chil- 
dren in wartime or on employment of young workers. This committee should 
serve in an advisory capacity to the operating agencies in connection with 
plans and matters pertaining to the welfare and development of employed in- 
school youth and to measures for stimulating participation in needed programs. 
Measures developed to influence attitudes of youth or their parents toward 
participation in this program should develop an understanding, through pres- 
entation of facts, the relation of the work they are or might be doing to the 
war effort. Any appeal should be based on need and should stress the impor- 
tance of education and the value of education of youth to the war and to the 
nation, as well as the importance of the contribution which students can make 
through employment. In communities where fewer than 50 student workers 
are likely to be involved, there is probably no need for an advisory committee. 


4. The plans for an approved student-worker program should be devel- 
oped jointly by designated representatives of the local school authority and the 
local U. S$. Employment Service manager, and will provide for the co-ordina- 
tion cf relationships between the schools and the employment service office. 


5. The U. S. Employment Service will contact employers for the purpose 
of receiving employing orders, determining job requirements and working 
conditions offered. The school representative may follow up students on the 
job for the purpose of determining the probable effect of the work upon their 
school progress, health, and well-being. 

6. Designated representatives of the local schools will give counseling 
service to students regarding part-time employment, and will select those stu- 
dents who are interested in and qualified to accept employment under the 
student-worker plan and will refer those students to the employment service 
for placement. Referrals should be accompanied by specific recommendations 
regarding the type and extent of employment in which students should be 
placed, their employment qualifications and other prerequisites to successful 
placement. 

7. The designated representative of the local school authority should 
refer students to employers direct only in accordance with arrangements which 
have been agreed upon by the U. S. Employment Service and the school 


authority. 
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8. The U. S. Employment Service will upon request furnish the local 
school authority with labor-market and occupational information with the 
understanding that restrictions governing its use will be respected. 


RECOMMENDED MINIMUM STANDARDS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


The minimum standards are presented as a guide to operating agencies 
and community groups for use in establishing and operating programs for the 
part-time employment of students. It is suggested that in communities where 
a program for part-time employment of in-school youth is to be set up the 
minimum standards which follow be reviewed by the local school authority 
and the U. S. Employment Service in consultation with the local advisory 
committee; that they be adapted if need be to local conditions within the limi- 
tation of the War Manpower Commission’s Policy on Employment of Youth 
Under 18 Years of Age;‘ and that they then be incorporated into the local 
program for selection and placement of in-school youth, 


Federal and State Law's 

Child-labor laws, school-attendance requirements, and other regulations 
embodied in State and Federal laws should be fully cbserved. The following 
minimum employment standards should not be construed as warranting any 
relaxation of State and Federal laws or the lowering of standards embodied 


in these laws. 


Minimum Age 


Students under 14 years of age should not be employed full time or part 
time as a part of the hired labor force. 

Students under 16 years of age should be employed under the following 
circumstances: 

(a) In any work which would preclude a regular and full school schedule 

of class work and study; or 

(b) In manufacturing occupations. 

Plans for employment of students who are 14 and 15 years of age should 
not be made so long as students of 16 and 17 years are available for the work. 


Employment and Age Certificates, Consent of Parent, Physical Fitness 


Students should not be employed without an employment or age certifi- 
cate, or in case such age certificate is not legally provided for, other reliable 
proof of age. In all cases there should be written evidence of parental consent. 
Where a physical examination is not already required for issuance of an em- 
ployment certificate, the student should be given, wherever possible, a physical 
examination to determine his fitness to carry the propcsed employment in addi- 


tion to school work. 
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Hours and Night Work 
Part-time employment should be limited to hours which the student can 
carry in addition to his school program without detriment to his health or 
interference with progress in school. The following standards are maximum 
hours and for many individual students shorter hours will be necessary. In 
general, students under 18 cannot successfully carry a combined school and 
work program of more than 8 hours a day. 
1. For students 16 and 17 years of age: 
(a) Daily hours of employment should not exceed 4 on school days 
nor 8 on days when school is not in session. In no case should the 
combined hours of school and work exceed 9 a day. 
(b) Weekly hours of employment should not exceed 28 during weeks 
when school is in session, nor 48 hours when not in session. 
(c) Evening employment should not extend beyond 10 p.m., and in 
all cases students should be allowed at least 9 consecutive night hours 
free from employment. 
2. For students 14 and 15 years of age: 
(a) Daily hours of employment should not exceed 3 on school days 
nor 8 on days when school is not in session. Combined hours of school 
and work should not exceed 8 a day. 
(b) Weekly hours of employment should not exceed 18 during weeks 
when school is in session, nor 40 hours when school is not in session. 
(c) No employment should be permitted after 7 p.m. or before 7 a.m. 


Day of Rest 

One day of rest in 7 should be allowed free from employment. 
Hazardous Occupations 

Students should not be placed in any occupation dangerous to life or limb 
or detrimental to health or well-being. In no case should students under 18 
years of age be employed in any occupation defined as hazardous under State 
or Federal child-labor laws or regulations or by advisory standards, issued 
under the title “Which Jobs for Young Workers,” of the Children’s Bureau. 


Wages and Other Safeguards 
Student workers should be compensated at the same wage rate paid adult 
workers for similar job performance. Wages paid student workers engaged in 
various occupations should conform to the provisions of Federal and State 
laws, and in no case should the wages be lower than the minimum set under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act for the same or comparable work in establish- 
ments producing goods for shipment in interstate commerce. In any cases 
wages paid to student workers should be in accordance with any collective 
bargaining agreement that may be in effect in these establishments. 
Adequate meals and rest periods should be allowed and adequate sanitary 
facilities and safety measures provided. 














How Fare Our Japanese-Americans 
DILLON S. MYER 
Director of the War Relocation Authority, Washington, D.C. 


Mort THAN one year ago, on March 18, 1942, the President signed Exec- 
utive Order 9102, creating the War Relocation Authority. The primary func- 
tioh of the new agency was to aid the Western Defense Command of the Army 
in the relocation of 110,000 people of Japanese ancestry, whom the Command. 
ing General had determined should be excluded from the strategic coastal 
area. The exclusion already had been ordered on March 2 and voluntary evacu- 
ation was taking place. From areas scattered throughout the West came dis- 
quieting reports of difficulties which the voluntary evacuees were encountering 
in settling or along the way to new homes. It became apparent that voluntary 
relocation was not going to be successful. In collaboration with officials of the 
new relocation agency, the Army worked out plans for the orderly 
evacuation of the coastal area, which included at first the western third of 
Washington, Oregon, and California, and also the southern portion of Ari- 
zona. Later, the entire state of California was included in the evacuated area. 

OBJECTIVE, QUICK RESETTLEMENT 

From the beginning, the objective was to relocate the evacuated people, 
two-thirds of whom were American citizens, in order that their removal from 
private life and productive work would be brief. The War Relocation Author- 
ity began a search for locations where wartime communities might be estab- 
lished in the interior of the country. Land that could be developed for agricul- 
tural purposes, water supply, access to transportation, and electric power were 
among the requirements. An effort was made to find land that could be ob- 
tained without displacing large numbers of people and removing them from 
agricultural production. Ten sites were found, and Army engineers supervised 
the construction of ten new communities, two each in California, Arizona, and 
Arkansas, and one each in Utah, Idaho, Wyoming, and Colorado. 

GUARDS DEMANDED 

Early consultations with state officials indicated that they would not be 
responsible for law and order in the vicinity of the relocation centers. Accord- 
ingly it was deemed necessary to have the relocation centers guarded by mili- 
tary police for the protection of the evacuees as well as the public outside. 

The actual evacuation was carried out in an orderly manner by the mili- 
tary. Evacuees at first were quartered temporarily under military supervision 
in cantonments hastily constructed within the evacuated area. Later, as con- 
struction of the relocation centers was completed, the people were moved by 
the military authorities to the relocation centers, where they came for the first 
time under jurisdiction of the War Relocation Authority. The movement to 
the relocation centers took place over a period of several months, from late May 
to early November, 1942. 
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WAY STATIONS 


Relocation centers are not to be confused with internment camps for enemy 
aliens. For most of the evacuated people, the relocation centers are way stations 
—places where they can live until they can be reabsorbed into the normal life 
of the nation. While they are in relocation centers, the War Relocation Author- 
ity provides them with food, lodging, medical care, and education for the chil- 
dren at public expense. Everyone is encouraged to work, and about 40 per cent 
of the population actually is employed in the relocation centers—about the 
same proportion as before evacuation. Those who work are paid nominal wages 
of $12, $16, $19 a month, depending on the kind of work and the amount of 
training and skill required to perform it. In addition to wages, each worker 
is paid a cash allowance for clothing for members of his family. 

While an effort is made to have life in a relocation center approach life in 
a normal community, no more than a remote approach is possible. The resi- 
dents of a relocation center do not leave the relocation area without special 
permission. During the daylight hours they may move within the relocation 
center, which in each instance includes several thousand acres, but after dark 
they are confined to the residence area, usually about a mile square. This area 
usually is fenced with barbed wire. 

Living quarters are barrack-type structures, one story high, divided into 
compartments about 20 by 25 feet for a family of 5 or 6 people. In some in- 
stances, the limitations of space require that two or more small families share a 
compartment. There is no family type cooking, and everyone eats in dining 
halls—about 275 to a dining hall. The food is sufficient, but not elaborate. All 
rationing restrictions are followed and meat allowances established. The War 
Relocation Authority established a maximum allowance of 45 cents per person 
per day in estimating food costs. At the present time food costs are actually 
about 40 cents a day for each person—this in the face of rising food prices. 
Menus include both American- and Oriental-type dishes. The older people, 
aliens, favor the foods with which they were familiar in Japan—rice, fish, tea, 
leafy greens, and pickles of various types. Their children, born in the United 
States, prefer typically American foods. 


EVACUEES DO THE WORK 


The War Relocation Authority has a relatively small administrative staff 
at each relocation center, but most of the work, administrative and otherwise, 
is done by the evacuees. In any community, a fair proportion of the population 
is concerned with procuring, distributing, preparing, and serving food, and so 
the largest group of employees in any relocation center is attached to the dining 
halls and the food warehouses. Others work on the farm, in the administrative 
offices, on the newspaper staff, in the co-operative stores, with the construction 
and tnaintenance crews, or in the hundreds of varying types of work which 
are necessary for the operation of any city. 
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Several hundred of the American citizens in three relocation centers have 
been engaged in making camouflage nets for the Army. This work has now 
been virtually completed. At two of the relocation centers the evacuees pro- 
duced several hundred truck loads of vegetables, enough to meet the immedi- 
ate needs of the residents where they were produced, to make shipments of 
fresh produce to other relocation centers, and leave thousands of bushels to be 
stored for later use. One of the centers in Arizona had about 1,000 acres in 
vegetables last winter. Poultry and hog production is well under way at most 
of the centers; beef cattle are being fed in three centers, and a dairy herd is 
established at another. Almost all the centers will have vegetable production 
during 1943 sufficient to meet their needs, and a major share of their require- 
ments for pork and poultry products. In all, it is expected they will produce 
about one-third ot their total food requirements. 

Each relocation center has a hospital, and a staff composed largely of evac- 
uee physicians, nurses, pharmacists, and aides, with non-Japanese in only the 
supervisory positions. Since living conditions do not permit home care of the 
sick, almost every illness is a hospital case. The rate of illness has been low and 
no contagious disease has reached serious proportions. 


THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 
The school system, supervised by non-Japanese, is planned to meet the 
standards of the state in which the center is located. Because of the shortage 
of materials, classes have been held in buildings originally intended for living 
quarters or for recreation halls, although high-school buildings have been con- 
structed at most of the centers. Some of the shopwork necessary to the opera- 
tion of the center is utilized in vocational training. The regular school course 
covers the elementary and high-school grades, and in addition extensive pro- 
grams of adult education are carried on, sometimes with members of the reg- 
ular school staff and sometimes with evacuees as teachers. One of the most 
popular courses for foreign-born adults is English. Courses in American his- 
tory and American geography also are much in demand. Emphasis now is 
being placed on vocational courses which will fit evacuees for outside employ- 
ment. 
Leisure-time activity has been developed almost entirely as a result of the 
evacuees’ own initiative. Arts and crafts are popular with evacuees of all ages. 
The younger people, almost all of them American citizens, enjoy about the 
same kind of recreation that any other group of young Americans do. There 
are softball teams by the hundreds; during the past winter, the boys and girls 
have been playing basketball, usually out-of-doors. They have provided com- 
petition for near-by high-school teams. The young people have brought to the 
relocation centers the same tactics in activity that they learned in American 
schools and universities; so they have glee clubs and choirs, they jitterbug to 
the latest dance tunes, and have their own orchestra. The Hawaiian influence 
is rather common, for many of the people came to the mainland of the United 
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States by way of Hawaii. As a result, Hawiian string orchestras are fairly 
common. 


FREEDOM OF SPEECH AND RELIGION 

Evacuees have complete freedom of speech in the language of their choos- 
ing. They have freedom of religion. Buddhist, Catholic, and Protestant serv- 
ices are held every Sunday in recreation halls or dining halls, for no church 
buildings have been erected. Almost half of the people are Christian and the 
Christian church membership covers a wide range of denominations. A higher 
percentage of the American-born are Christians than is the case with the 
aliens. 
Anyone visiting a few of the ten relocation centers would be impressed 
by the USO Clubs in operation at several of the centers for soldiers of Japa- 
nese ancestry who return from the Army on furlough to visit relatives and 
friends. They would hear at one relocation center about three brothers who 
volunteered for the Army together, only to be followed a few days later by four 
brothers of another family. The postoffice at each relocation center sells war 
bonds and stamps, but the postmaster at one center was caught inadequately 
supplied recently when an evacuee walked in and asked for $3,000 worth of 
war bonds. A visitor to a schoolroom where sixth graders were making draw- 
ings was impressed by the airplanes produced by one young artist. His picture 
showed American fliers shooting Japanese planes out of the sky. A typical com- 
munity sing of the younger people is almost sure to include such songs as Let 
Me Call You Sweetheart and Praise the Lord and Pass the Ammunition. 


COMPLEX PROBLEM 

The foregoing statement summarizes some of the general aspects of the 
relocation center life, but it is an over-simplification. The situation is very com- 
plex. The uninitiated person is apt to regard the evacuees as a homogenous 
group when nothing could be further from the truth. They include the old and 
young, alien- and native-born, Japanese and American backgrounds. Some are 
strongly American in their sympathies, others actively pro-Japanese and still 
others in a middle ground. Some have determined to make the best of a bad 
situation and to do whatever is necessary to keep the community in operation. 
Others are embittered and express their bitterness in a generally defiant atti- 
tude. There are roughneck elements in some of the centers as in any city in 
striking contrast to the gentility of the majority. There are well-to-do families 
and others who are living better in a relocation center than they were able to 
live outside. A great many are university graduates and others are virtually 
illiterate. 

The difference in culture has brought about some significant rifts in senti- 
ment between the aliens and their American-born children. In many instances, 
there are schisms among the aliens and among the American citizens, some of 
them dating back to prewar days, some of them developed in the relocation 
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centers. Out of these fractional disputes have grown certain administrative 
problems, some of which have had public attention. As a rule, the more seri- 
ous difficulties have been over-simplified to the general public and have been 
labeled “pro-Axis” when as a matter of fact, most of the differences of opin- 
ion have found staunchly pro-American evacuees on both sides of the ques- 
tion. Many loyal Americans have chosen various means of expressing their 
protests over un-American treatment which they have received. Such protests 


are easily misinterpreted. 
RELOCATION CENTERS UNDESIRABLE 


After many months of operating relocation centers, the War Relocation 
Authority is convinced that they are undesirable institutions and should be 
removed from the American scene as soon as possible. Life in a relocation 
center is an unnatural and un-American sort of life. Keep in mind that the 
evacuees were charged with nothing except having Japanese ancestors; yet the 
very fact of their confinement in relocation centers fosters suspicion of their 
loyalties and adds to their discouragement. It has added weight to the conten- 
tions of the enemy that we are fighting a race war; that this nation preaches 
democracy and practices racial discrimination. Many of the evacuees are now 
living in Japanese communities for the first time, and the small group of pro- 
Japanese which entered the relocation centers has gained converts. 

As an example of what has happened to many of the evacuated people, 
take the case of one man who was born in Hawaii and served in the American 
Army in France during 1917 and 1918. He was a leader among the Japanese- 
Americans of his community and was a positive force for Americanization. 
One can only surmise as to what went on in his mind during the evacuation 
period and afterward. It is known that soon after he came to the relocation 
center he turned from strongly pro-American to strongly anti-American, and 
became an agitator for resistance to the WRA administration. He turned his 
back on America because he felt America had turned its back on him. Con- 
tinued segregation in the relocation centers has resulted in making many indi- 
viduals bitter and disillusioned. Only the hope of being able to resume a normal 
life can keep them from being social and political misfits for the rest of their 
lives. 
There are approximately 40,000 young people below the age of 20 in the 
relocation centers. It is not the American way to have children growing up 
behind barbed wire and under the scrutiny of armed guards. Living condi- 
tions in the centers almost preclude privacy for individuals, and family life is 
disrupted. Family meals are almost impossible in the dining halls, and children 
lack the normal routine home duties which help to build good discipline. One 
of the major worries of parents in the relocation centers is the way the children 
are “getting out of hand” as a result of the decrease in parental influence and 
the absence of the normal regimen of family economy and family life. 
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LEAVE PROGRAM 


In July, 1942, the War Relocation Authority announced a policy of pertait- 
ting American citizens whose loyalty was beyond question to leave relocaticn 
centers to live outside. On the first of October, 1942, this policy was broadened 
to include aliens as well as citizens. Only a few evacuees took advantage of 
this opportunity at first because most of them had few contacts in the interior 
of the country which would result in jobs or other means of support. 

In recent months, however, the War Relocation Authority has placed staff 
members at strategic points over the country to contact employment agencies 
and to make known to them the fact that loyal Japanese Americans _ ith 
training and experience would be available to help meet the manpower short- 
age. The Authority has worked closely with the War Manpower Commission, 
especially with the U. S. Employment Service, and with the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. Private groups, especially the churches, have been e..veedingly 
helpful in establishing local contacts and in developing an understanding of 
the situation. To date approximately 6,000 evacuees have left the relocation 
centers under the centers’ indefinite leave procedures. 

Only those evacuees whose records have been carefully studied, including 
the records of the WRA and the FBI, and found satisfactory, and who have 
jobs or other means of support, are permitted to leave the relocation centers. 
Farm workers, farm operators, domestic servants, hotel and restaurant work- 
ers, and wives and sweethearts of Japanese-American soldiers leaving to join 
their husbands or fiances are most numerous among the evacuees who have 
left the relocation centers to date. The range of employment is quite extensive. 
It includes a great deal of war work. 


WAR WORK, 
One of the evacuees who has been successfully relocated is a draftsma. 
with a firm which makes machines for marking bombs. This young drafts- 
man helped to design the machines which marked the bombs that General 
Doolittle’s men dropped on Tokyo. In another factory, two young engineers 
who left relocation centers not so long ago, are working on parts for bomb 
sights. A few weeks ago an evacuee reported for work as a welder in a mid- 
western plant working on war contracts. 
SEASONAL FARM WORK 
There is a gerat demand in agricultural areas, especially in the sugar-bec: 
producing regions of the inter-mountain states, for evacuees as agricultural 
workers. Nearly 10,000 evacuees worked in the beet fields last fall, and they 
harvested sugar beets enough to provide a year’s sugar ration for approximately 
10,000,000 people. Nearly 5,000 already have gone into agricultural work this 
year, and seasonal leave permits, and it is expected that the number may grow 


to a fixrure much larger than last year. 
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ARMY ACCEPTS EVACUEES 


On January 28, the War Department announced that a combat team of 
Japanese Americans would be formed, to be recruited on a volunteer basis 
from American citizens of Japanese ancestry in the relocation centers, in 
Hawaii, and on the mainland outside of relocation centers. More than 1,200 
Americans in relocation centers volunteered. This was a much smaller number 
than volunteered in Hawaii, which, in the writer’s opinion, is a commentary 
on the effect of evacuation and relocation on the mainland, as opposed to the 
almost complete assimilation of the Japanese which has taken place in Hawaii. 

As part of the process of recruiting Army volunteers, all adults in reloca- 
tion centers were required to fill out questionnaires which would give much 
information regarding their attitudes and loyalties. The questionnaires filled 
out by citizen males were to be used in selecting candidates for the Army, or 
candidates for work in defense plants; while those filled out by the aliens, 
women and citizen males over military age, were to be used in determining 
which of the evacuees would be granted permits of indfinite leave from the 
relocation centers and their qualifications for war work. One of the questions 
dealt with loyalty to the United States. It sharpened the issue of loyalty as it 
had not been done before. The results of the registration indicate that there are 
many thousands who manifestly want to be Americans, while others want to 
be Japanese. The process of determining eligibility for leave is now going on, 
with the collaboration of the Army, Navy, and Department of Justice. 


REMOVAL OF RESTRICTIONS ADVOCATED 


For those who will be classed as unquestionably loyal, we advocate lifting 
of restrictions of all types, except those which apply to all residents of the 
nation under wartime conditions. We feel they should be permitted to leave 
the relocation centers as they wish to and to live and work wherever they may 
be able to establish themselves. There will be others of mixed sympathies but 
not dangerous to this nation, who could serve the country and themselves 
better outside the relocation centers. They should be granted the opportunity 
of leaving the relocation centers and living in the interior of the country, al- 
though they would be restricted in some respects. Then, there are others who 
have indicated that they prefer to be regarded as Japanese, regardless of their 
place of birth or their years of residence in this country. They should be re- 
quired to remain in detention for the duration. 

We are convinced that segregation of loyal Americans from the disloyal 
element is essential. The objective of such segregation should be to move the 
loyal citizens and law-abiding aliens as rapidly as possible into the mainstream 
of the social and economic life of the nation. Any other approach would lead 
to further frustration and embitterment on the part of the evacuees and to 


waste of manpower. 
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A Work-Experience Program for Youth 


CURTIS E. WARREN 
Superintendent San Francisco Unified School District, San Francisco, California 


INTRODUCTION 

SuccessFuL work experience has become a vital part of the educational 
program of youth. The demands of a wartime economy have accentuated the 
need and provided greater opportunities than heretofore existed, but this phase 
of education was not conceived in war and will be as important in peace. Be- 
sides being a necessary part of every boy’s and girl’s development in a democ- 
racy and a factor in the social maturity of every individual, the work-experience 
program provides a missing link in the vocational training organization in 
the San Francisco schools. 

A Workshop Committee’ was appointed to be responsible for the formula- 
tion of this program based on a one-year’s experience in San Francisco high 
schools and a study of similar plans in other school systems. The program 
outline was placed in the hands of all principals, co-ordinators, placement of- 
ficers, and vocational counselors to serve as a guide for the present school year. 
The continued success of the work will depend upon the administrative pro- 
cedures worked out in each high school and the co-operation which the schools 
are able to obtain from employers who accept and use the program. 

DEFINING THE PROGRAM 

There are many definitions for work experience, but they all seem to 
point to certain definite boundaries. Work experience should be a practical 
activity in the production or distribution of goods or services exercised in a 
normal way in business, in industry, and in professional and institutional 
fields. The school’s function is entirely an educative one, and, hence, it follows 
that all work experience for which the school is responsible should be designed 
and administered as a positive contribution to the educational growth of the 
youth participating. Some of the educational values of work experience can be 
understood best in terms of certain particular qualities and abilities which 
such experience can and should help promote. 

The completion of a successful work-experience unit should contribute 
to the educational development of the youth. Desirable lines of development 
are suggested: 

A. Successful work experience encourages an intelligent and healthy at- 
titude towards work, a growing realization of the dignity of labor and the 
significance of its contribution to society. 

B. Successful work experience develops in the student a sense of respon- 
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sibility and self-reliance in providing for his own needs. By his contribution to 
self-support, he is started on the road to economic self-sufficiency. 

C. Successful work experience helps the student to feel that he is a pro- 
ductive member of the community, having a definite part in community enter- 
prise. Present industrial development makes such identification difficult tor 
young people in any other way as it has taken from the home the means of 
offering the significant duties that formerly filled this need. 

D. Successful work experience enlarges and develops the perception of 
the student, both as to the immediate and the future possibilities and significance 
of his activity. There is an opportunity to engage in some actual practice within 
a chosen vocational field as well as to observe the work of others who are 
more advanced. If a vocational field is not yet selected, such experience may 
suggest hitherto unrealized choices. Hence, although work in a chosen voca- 
tional field is desirable, work experience should not be denied in case oppor- 
tunities in a given field are not immediately chosen. 

E. The sense of achievement that comes as the result of the successful 
completion of a particular piece of work promotes self-respect, furthers ambi- 
tion, and stimulates initiative in seeking to enlarge the field of productive 
enterprise. 

Co-ordinating School and Community in Behalf of the Work-Experience 
Program 

A. Developing the proper concept of the work-experience program in 
the community. 

1. There must be a long and continuous program of education for both 

employers and school men in the educational objectives of work experi- 

ences, 

2. Employers and schools must be made aware of the general purposes 
of work activities and of the specific opportunities to be found in the 
individual job. 

3. The school administrators have the responsibility of leadership in co- 
operative arrangement with employers so that genuine work experiences 
for our youth may be assured as an integral part of their education. 

4. Joint letters sent out by the school department and the United States 
Employment Service to trade associations, trade unions, employers’ councils, 
etc.; advisory committees of employers and educators; press and radio 
publicity; public-relations work of teachers who belong to organizations 
should be used as part of the community-relations program. No stone 
should be left unturned to inform and to seal this program! 

B. Adjusting the curriculum to community work needs. 

1. School time must be allotted for work activities, and the school cur- 
riculum must be made sufficiently flexible that it can be adapted to the 
needs of the individual jobs. 

2. On the other hand, the job must not be allowed to dictate the school 
program of an individual student to such an extent that his best educa- 
tional interests are jeopardized. 
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3. There should be a mutual responsibility on the part of school and 
industry for agreeing on the type of preparation students need before 
they go to work, subject, of course, to a guaranteeing that educational 
objectives shall not be overlooked. 
4. To co-ordinate the various agencies participating in a work-experience 
program, a community youth council should be established. This should 
be a different organization from the already existing co-ordinating 
councils. (Possibly in the event of another depression, such a youth 
council should concern itself with work experience for out-of-school 
youth as well as for in-school youth.) 
5. The community will have to be brought into the organization of 
vocational courses, through advisory councils and similar organizations, 
to insure that the schoo] program shall be truly functional. 
C. Co-ordination between schools. 
1. There must be co-ordination between individual schools as well as 
between schools and community. 
2. Frequent meetings should be held between the vocational counselors 
and the co-ordinators of all the schools. Here exchange of ideas and new 
procedures develop; further study of forms and other problems related to 
the program are discussed and considered. 
3. A very practical in-service training program for the voocational 
counselors should be arranged early in the term and all vocational 
counselors be required to attend and bring one co-ordinator. 
4. The deputy superintendent in charge should issue frequent. bulletins 
to clear up functions and administrative problems. Also should keep the 
administration of the schools informed of progress in other schools. 
D. Co-ordination with higher institutions. 
1. Arrangements will have to be made with higher institutions in regard 
to the acceptance of work-experience credits as a part of the units of 
graduation. 
ADMINISTRATION 
There are certain problems centering in the administration and super- 
vision of a student-work program. These two areas—administration and 
supervision—overlap in considerable degree, but it seems desirable to dis- 
tinguish between the functions which have particularly to do with the 
management of work-experience programs and those which pertain primarily 
to the improvement of the program. Administrative practices can be arranged 
in these main groups: 
1. Determining the eligibility of the applicants for student work. 
a. age; b. school attendance; c. scholarship; d. citizenship; e. character; 
. ability; g. need. 
. Assigning students to work. 
. Locating work opportunities in and out of school. 
. Keeping records. 
. Keeping the school and the community informed about the program. 
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SUPERVISION 


Supervision should mean those activities of the school which are directly 
concerned with the improvement of teaching and learning. The term should 
be used in the same sense in connection with student-work program 
in the school. 

The following suggestions can be made to the co-ordinator in order to 
increase the probability that students will receive the desired values from 
their work: 

1. Give clear and complete directions. 

2. Encourage and use suggestions from the student workers. Give praise 

when it is due. 

3. Offer constructive criticism when needed. 

4. Interview the worker periodically for guidance purposes and to show 

him that you are interested in him and his job. 

5. Inform the parents about the work students do, especially when it 

is notably good. 

6. Be an efficient but friendly and appreciative counselor. 

CREDIT 

The policy concerning the granting of credit for work experience is 
definitely established. Credit will be granted upon the satisfactory completion 
of a continuous period of work for one semester under the supervision of a 
co-ordinator. This credit shall in general be the equivalent of credit given for 
one regular full-time subject (10 credits per year) for two to four hours of 
work (half credit may be given for half this amount). Except as noted below 
the maximum credit which may be granted a high-school student during his 
high-school career shall be 10 units per year for three years. 

In a bona fide apprentice program or its approximate equivalent, 
however, in which training on the job is given, with levels of employment 
established by the employer, and work experience and training provided 
in definite “blocks,” a maximum credit of 20 units per year for the last two 
years of senior high school may be granted. The total credits earned at 
work and in school shall not exceed that of the maximum credits which 
may be earned in the regular school program. 


TYPES OF WORK 


All work-experience assignments shall be in real jobs that definitely 
need doing and that make a definite contribution to the school or to the 
community. It must be work that will give the individual a sense of pride in 


accomplishment and be a challenge to his capabilities. 
For credit purposes, no distinction shall be made between “paid” and 


“voluntary” employment. Working conditions, hours, and wage scales must 
comply with Federal and state regulations. 
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EVALUATION 

No work-experience program should be set up unless there are plans and 
methods to evaluate the program. It is suggested that in each school having 
a work-experience program, there be appointed by the administrator of the 
school a work-experience evaluation committee. The chairman should be 
the supervisor or co-ordinator, but the vocational counselor should be in- 
cluded on the committee. This committee should collect and disseminate to 
teachers, parents, and pupils complete information regarding work oppor- 
tunities and work experience and should further the program within the 
school. One of the best means is a check list which will serve as a measuring 
and diagnostic device against which an individual project can be placed 
to determine which of its elements are strong and which can be stronger for 
the benefit of the student, school, and community. Another function of 
this committee should be to appraise the program at frequent intervals. 

PROCEDURES AND OPERATION 

Careful thought has been given to the orientation and organization of the 
work-study program. This program endeavors to do several things. One is to 
make the San Francisco community a part of its school program; another is 
2n atempt to plan ahead and make occupational adjustments. The summarized 
procedure outlined below is merely a guide in developing the program in the 
individual school. Some of our schools have already adopted a plan and if it 
is operating successfully and is not radically different from the suggested out- 
line, that plan should be continued. 

1. Students may now work in or out of school on a work-experience pro- 

gram for two to four hour periods daily and attend classes four hours 

daily. The schedule must meet the state labor laws restricting minors to 
an eight hour school-work day. All jobs must meet the requirements of 
the state and Federal Child Labor Laws, 

2. The part-time work program should be purely voluntary on the part 
of the student and must also have parental and high-school approval before 
the student may make arrangements to enroll for the work-experience 
employment. 

3. At present, participation should be limited to students between 16 and 
18 years (with a very few exceptions and those only approved by the 
Deputy Superintendent in charge). (Ordinarily this program is not in- 
cluded for junior high schools. 

4. Students may fill a one 8-hour job on a two for one basis, one stu- 
dent working in the morning and one in the afternoon in the same 
job. Although most of the students will be working on a strictly part- 
time job basis, the regular program schedule should be so balanced that 
a student could work in the morning and be able to attend the desired 
classes in the afternoon. (In other words, the morning schedule should 
not be too top heavy with required subjects.) This may even require the 
staggering of the school day and change in teacher assignments. 
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5. In each high school having the work-experience program the ad 
ministration should appoint a teacher, or teachers, as work-experience 
co-ordinators or supervisors. This person or these persons should be al- 
lowed “teacher time” equivalent to one period for each 30 students. In 
several schools there could be more than one co-ordinator. 

6. The supervision of students on the out-of-school jobs should be by 
areas and districts. (This is to avoid an unnecessary number of employer 
interviews by different co-ordinators from the different schools.) These 
divisions or fields should be mapped out by the Deputy Superintendent 
in charge or a committee appointed by him. 

7. If a student wishes to enter the program he first consults his vocational 
counselor regarding the advisability of taking work experience as a part 
of his high-school training. The vocational counselor may advise the stu- 
dent for several reasons that the student forego the benefits of the school- 
work program and proceed with his school plan on a full-time basis. 

8. If the vocational counselor feels that the student will benefit from 
such a program educationally he should proceed as follows: 

a. If the student already has a job in mind and knows the hours he 
will work, the school program is arranged on a 4-hour a day basis 
after he has filled out the proper form. The vocational counselor will 
make sure though the job meets all standards of the evaluation com- 
mittee. The student then goes with his permission slip to the co- 
ordinator who enrolls him in the work experience group. 

b. No definite policy should be set up regarding the subjects the 
student will drop from his regular school program in order to enroll 
in the school-work program. The student and the vocational counselor, 
with the grade counselor, should decide the subjects the student can 
best afford to eliminate. The student's schooling must come first. 

c. If the student does not have a job, the vocational counselor will 
send him with proper form to the School Employment [nterviewer. 

He will be assigned a job if available suited as nearly as possible to 

his abilities and aptitudes. 

d. He next obtains a work permit, if he does not have one. 

9. Students should be permitted to change jobs up to the end of the 
first five weeks of the semester. After that time they should remain on their 
jobs for a full semester if they wish to earn school credit. (Just as they 
remain in any class in school for the entire semester.) This has a tendency 
to stabilize the entire program, both for the school and for the employer. 
If the job should be “closed out” by the employer, adjustments will have 
to be made. 

10. City-wide co-ordinators from all the schools should meet frequently to 
exchange information gathered on their visits. 

11. School credit should be placed on the student’s permanent record 
card as out-of-school work experience and the report card given to the 
student marked “S” or “U.” 
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Attendance 


The quotation is from the rules of the State Department of Education: 

Attendance may be counted for time spent by pupils in work activities if such 
activities constitute a regular part of the scheduled assignment of the pupils in- 
volved and if the work activity is definitely supervised by a bona fide employee 
of the school district who is properly certificated to teach the subjects and grades 
involved. A bona fide employee is one who is actually paid by the governing board 
of the school district a salary comparable with the salaries paid other employees 
of the same district for services of a comparable type and for a comparable time. 
Such work experiences must be planned in advance so as to constitute an organized 
educational program and must be specifically related to the instructional pro- 
gram of the students. Provision should be made for post-evaluation of such work 
experiences as part of the educational program of the students. 

The computation of attendance for work experience would be subject to the 
provisions of the School Code and of the Rules and Regulations of the State Board 
of Education governing the regular classes or special classes as the case may be 
to which the work experience is supplementary or of which such work experience 
is a part. No attendance credit may be claimed or granted for work experience 
excepting during the regular hours established by the local school board for the 
regular day classes or the special classes of which the work experience is a part. 


Job Specifications 
The general outline of job description as set forth below is intended as 
suggestive material. It is recognized that no single assignment is likely to 
coincide in every detail with any description. Some assignments may include 
only a portion of the functions outlined for the job. 


Job Description Outline 
Job Title 
Work Performed 
. Equipment 
‘Specialized Qualifications of Worker 
. Working Conditions (health hazards, time, etc.) 
6. Educational Outcome to Student 
7. Promotional Possibilities 
At the end of this article are two samples of work-experience job descrip- 
tions. More descriptions should be developed by the evaluation committee. 


Qualifications of the Co-ordinator 
1. Co-ordinators must know and accept the general and particular pur- 


poses of work activities. 

2. Co-ordinators must be aware of reasonable production standards and 
working conditions on the jobs for which they are responsible. 

3. Co-ordinators must be aware of the variance between standards set 
up by industry and by the school and appreciate differences in objectives. 
4. Co-ordinators must be aware of the public-relations character of their 
assignment and be able to harmonize the needs of the employer with the 
educational goals sought by the schools. 

5. Co-ordinators should have pleasant personalities, tact, thorough 
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knowledge of the work program, and an increasing knowledge of business 
needs as their experience grows. 


The Co-ordinator’s Functions 


1. The purpose of supervision is to make the work experience educa- 
tionally as well as financially profitable to the boys and girls participating. 
2. The primary function of the co-ordinator is to supervise the siudent 
worker on the job by interviews with the supervisor or foreman, and by 
interviews with personnel directors and managers. 

3. A prime responsibility is to improve the work-experience program. 
4. Co-ordinators should interest themselves in the implications for the 
curriculum that arise from having students at work on a job as well as 
in what is going on at the job at the moment. 

5. A function of the entire supervisory program is the development and 
improvement of “related” courses—as a result of his close association 
with industry, the co-ordinator should lead in this work. 

6. A function of the supervisory program is the location of work oppor- 
tunities. Under the new set-up in San Francisco, this responsibility will 
be largely vested in the group of placement people, but the co-ordinator 
must share in the responsibility. His close relationship to industry makes 
his service invaluable in this area. 

7. The co-ordinator with the help of the evaluation committee should 
endeavor to discover and create in-school work experiences and oppor- 
tunities for non-paid service-type jobs in the community. 

8. There must be assurance that the school does not exploit the boy or 
girl by putting anyone to work for non-pay jobs in the school which 


have little educational value for the individual. 


Specific Tasks for the Co-ordinator 


1. The co-ordinator will act with the vocational counselor in gathering 
information about students preparatory to their referral to the employment 


service, 
2. The co-ordinator will act with the placement service in filling orders 


for workers. All necessary forms will be filled out by this officer. 

3. A responsibility of co-ordination is the supervision of in-schoo] jobs as 
well as out-of-school jobs. Here, too, there must be care that the student 
is not exploited in the doing of routine, unprofitable tasks. 

4. On the co-ordinator falls the responsibility for guaranteeing that the 
student is assigned to a job as nearly suited to his individual needs as 
possible—it is recognized that in an emergency the welfare of the na- 
tion may take precedence, but the general principle is that the co-ordina- 
tor’s job is to think of the welfare of the student. 

5. The co-ordinator will have to be alert to seeing that the job remains 
the same after the student goes to work as it was represented to be in 
the employer’s application—or that it continues to offer comparable edu- 
cational returns to the work. 

6. To the coordinator goes the responsibility for arranging with the 
is not exploited in the doing of routine, improfitable tasks. 
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7. Since the school recognizes the employer’s right to dismiss any stu- 
dent for misconduct, violation of the store’s rules, or unsatisfactory work, 
the co-ordinator has a responsibility for anticipating difficulty for repre- 
senting the student when difficulty does arise—remembering that the 
employer too must be treated justly. 

8. The co-ordinator should be responsible for seeing that work activities 
do not interfere with the student’s progress in other school experiences. 
9. The co-ordinator will have to be aware of laws governing working 
conditions in general and working conditions specifically of minors and 
of girls. He will have to see that such conditions are maintained. 

10. The co-ordinator will have responsibility for certain reports and he 
will have to supply necessary data for the student cumulative record 


folders, permanent record card, report card, etc. 
The Co-ordinator’s Teaching Load 

1. There are two extremes of organization which may characterize the 
supervision of student work-experience projects in a city-wide school 
system—(1) The use of a very limited number of full time co-ordinators 
to cover all work experiences; or (2) the use of a large number of co- 
ordinators of specific jobs, working under a city-wide supervisor, or in 
each school, the vocational counselor. (A recent survey of practices in 
California shows that in school after school more than one individual 


participates in the co-ordination program.) 
2. Teaching time must be allowed for co-ordination. This time should be 


so arranged that the co-ordinator will have sufficient time to make his 

field visits. It can be assigned daily or accumulated twice a week. 

3. The matter of providing expense money or some additional com7ens9- 

tion to provide for transportation must be considered. 

4. Credit should not be granted for summer experience unless 

(1) approved in advance by the deputy superintendent in charge, and 
(2) supervised properly by a co-ordinator. 
NEEDED FORMS FOR A WORK-EXPERIENCE PROGRAM 

A. By a joint committee of co-ordinators from high schools participating 
in the program, an evaluation form should be developed which will cover 
the worker’s performance on the job as to attitudes, work habits, and the 
like, to be filled out by the employer at the end of the term. 

B. A check list should be used by the co-ordinator each time he supervises 
a student’s work that wil] not only measure the individual’s progress on the 
job but also the potential contribution of the job itself to the work program. 
(To be developed by same joint committee as in A.) 

C. Forms should be sent by the co-ordinators to the schools where the 
students are registered after each supervisory visit and at the end of the term. 

D. Consideration should be given to a practicable form for use in follow- 
ing up students who withdrew from school but who participated in work 
activities while still in school. If possible, provide space for the student to 
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evaluate his work experience and his school preparation for work activities. 

E. The joint committee should devise other necessary forms as (a) 
Vocational Counselor’s Report and Recommendations; (b) Student’s Applica- 
tion Report Sheet. (Some schools have developed tentative forms. ) 


Jos TITLE 


WorkK PERFORMED 


EDUCATIONAL OUT- 
COME 


WorKING CONDITIONS 


QUALIFICATIONS 


PROMOTIONAL Pos- 
SIBILITIES 


SPECIMEN OF JOB DESCRIPTION 


In-School Work Experience 


Clerical Assistant. 


Mount illustrations. 
Mat. 


Make folders and file ref- 


erence material. 

Put up and take down 
exhibit material. 

Sort report cards. 

Copy grades. 

Make leather dies. 

Make out requisitions. 

Keep craft money books, 


The student worker will 
gain experience in line 
with major interests. 

Be introduced to more 
reference material 
than most students see. 

Benefit from responsibil- 
ity for funds and ma- 
terials. 


An art major with some 
previous experience. 
Some commercial train- 

ing desirable. 
Unquestioned honesty. 


From art maintenance 
assistant to  produc- 
tion assistant. 


Out-of-School Work 
Experience 
Telephone Operator 


At the direction of custom- 
ers, completes calls to 
various telephone numbers 
within and outside of 
San Francisco, 

Times and records length of 
calls. 


Work performed under close 
supervision at all times. 

Training in accuracy, punc- 
tuality, co-operation, and 
in public relations. 

Training in good telephone 
manners, voice modula- 
tion, posture, record 
keeping, simple arithme- 
tie, geography. 

Airy, well-lighted, operating 
rooms, pleasant rest 
rooms and cafeteria. 

Forty hour week. 


None, 


Limited until employee is 
working full time — then, 
to the position of clerk, 
supervisor, and chief op- 
erator. 

Office positions available 
throughout the company 
for employees who are in- 
terested in other jobs. 
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The Role of Exercise in Physical Fitness 
NATIONAL WAR-FITNESS CONFERENCE* 
* The Committee was composed of Arthur H. Steinhaus, Ph. D., Chairman. Professor of Physiology, 
George Williams College, Chicago, Hlinois; Leon Kranz, Secretary, Professor of Physical Education, North- 
Bauer, M.D., Director Bureau of Health Education, American 


western University, Evanstan, Illinois; W. W. 
Hellebrandt, M.D., Associate Professor of Physical Medicine, 


Medical Association, Chicago, Illinois; F. A. 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin; E. Jokl, M.D., Consultant in Physical Education to Northern 


Command, South African Defense Force, Johannesburg, South Africa; and Alice Miller, Associate Health 
Education Consultant, U. S. Public Health Service, Kinston, North Carolina. 

The following were appointed by the Board of Trustees of the American Medical Association and have 
advised the Committee and approved its report: Henry A. Christian, M.D.; Brookline, Massachusetts; 
John M. Coulter, M.D., Chicago, Illinois; A. C. Ivy, M.D., Professor of Physiology, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois; and Peter J. Steincrohn, M.D., Hartford, Connecticut. 

This committee's report has been endorsed by the joint committee on Health Problems in Education of 


the National Education Association and the American Medical Association. 
Professional and lay opinions have for years been at variance over the role 

of exercise. Some have seen dangers in an exercise program, Some have seen it 

as useless. Some have overstated its values. As a result of this conflict many 


have been bewildered. 

The committee which was appointed to clarify the role of exercise in the 
production and maintenance of fitness brought to its task a renewed interest in 
fitness, authoritative experience in the sciences basic to the problem, and many 
years of practice in education. The committee enjoyed the benefit of criticism 


and council from a wide range of consultants. That persons from such divergent 
backgrounds and experiences should come to unqualified agreement on a report 
of such magnitude can mean only that they have discovered a common meeting 
ground. 

The report clearly points out that physical fitness is only one phase of total 
fitness and that what we do with our organic power is more important than 
the mere acquiring of power itself. We invite a corresponding confidence in the 
veport from all parents, educators, administrators, law-makers and _ citizens 
iho carry responsibility for the development of fitness. 

It is a real privilege to present this report which has been officially adopted 
by the American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
as it was prepared by a distinguished committee and able consultants.—Jay B. 
Nash, Professor of Education, Chairman, Department of Physical Education and 
Health, New York University, New York; President, American Association for 


Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 


I. INTRODUCTION 

Fitness For living be it in the home, on the farm, in the factory, or at the 
front implies freedom from disease or significant deviations from normal struc- 
ture and function; enough strength, speed, agility, endurance, and skill to 
accomplish the maximum tasks that the day may bring; and mental and 
emotional adjustment appropriate to the age of the individual. Physical fit- 
ness (really physical aspects of fitness) is only a phase of total fitness. The 
limitations of fitness are determined and modified by inheritance; but within 
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these limitations daily living practices may develop and otherwise influence 
fitness. 

Suitable work, adequate nutrition, exercise, rest, relaxation, the use of pre- 
ventive and therapeutic medical services, and the avoidance of excesses, in- 
cluding alcoho] and tobacco, are all important in maintaining fitness. 

This report is intentionally confined to the role of exercise in maintaining 
the physical aspects of fitness. 

Changes have taken place in modern living, including increased avail- 
ability of convenient transportation and labor-saving machinery. More and 
more persons have tended toward a sedentary existence, From time to time in 
disaster or war, sudden and unusual physical demands may be laid upon indi- 
viduals and groups. Tne possession of physical strength, agility, and endurance 
may enable the individual or group to survive, while the lack thereof may 
determine the opposite outcome. 

It is not the purpose of this committee to debate the desirability of acquir- 
ing physical fitness; it is its purpose merely to state here the role of exercise in 
a program looking toward greater physical fitness. It is assumed that in all 
instances the adoption of a regimen of exercise will be preceded by appro- 
priate examinations to establish the fundamental soundness of the body, 
especially the circulatory system. 

II. PrincipLes AND PRacTIcEs 
Physiologic Factors 


The normal heart and circulatory system become stronger and more efh- 
cient in moving blood to active regions when repeatedly required to do so. 
‘The demand for improved circulation incident to prolonged exercise is re- 
fiected primarily in greater strength, endurance, and efficiency of the heart. 
Games and sports involving running, vigorous swimming, or similar extended 
cflort serve this purpose. Prolonged inactivity is marked by circulatory 
changes in the reverse direction. 

The voluntary muscles also increase in size and grow stronger when grad- 
vally increasing loads are placed on them to the point where their maximal 
voluntary pulling power is involved. Therefore, activities of climbing, lift- 
ing, pulling, pushing, leaping, jumping, and speed running are excellent 
muscle builders. Muscles weaken with relative disuse. 

An individual’s ultimate performance is limited by the physiologic capac- 
ity of the organs involved. Usually the individual reduces or discontinues 
his performance long before the physiologic limit is reached. This is on the 
basis of inclinations and may be termed the psychologic limit. Although its 
appropriate role is that of a safety factor to prevent overstrain, it is often 
invoked by relatively slight fatigue, respiratory distress, and mental factors, 
such as fear of overdoing. 
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Athletes recognize the condition known as “second wind” which repre- 
sents a physiologic adjustment to a higher level of activity. A distinction 
should be made between so-called “second wind” and exhaustion. Exercise 
regularly carried to the “second wind” stage results in development of in- 
creased endurance; exercise carried to the stage of exhaustion may do harm, 
especially if this is frequently repeated with insufficient interval for recovery. 
Successful athletes reduce the distance between the physiologic limit and the 
so-called psychologic quitting time. This is probably one of the most impor- 
tant concomitants of athletic training. 

In a sedentary existence, or where only a few sports are used, certain body 
muscles may not develop sufficiently. Various forms of prescribed activities 
are used in training programs to overcome this. Under intelligent direction, 
groups of muscles not much used in the limited activities of daily work or in 
sport programs may by these means be singled out for intensive compensatory 
development. 

Age and Individual Differences 

Muscular strength increases throughout childhood and through adoles- 
cence, usually reaching a maximum between the ages of twenty-six and thirty. 
Then follows a gradual decline. The heart and circulatory system also exhibit 
loss of performing ability and resilience in recovery after exercise. These 
changes exhibit great individual differences dependent on exercise and other 
living habits as well as on constitutional disposition. A few practical generali- 
zations seem warranted: 

a. Precluding accidents, a normal, healthy child cannot do himself 

permanent organic injury by physical exertion. 

b. Among older persons (over forty) physical examinations and obser- 
vation of the individual’s reaction to exercise will disclose large 
numbers who need to restrict exercise. 

Individual variations in capacity for exercise are important. Some 
persons, even at early ages, react unfavorably to exercise through 
extreme exhaustion, breathlessness, and emotional depression. It 
is not wise to expect these persons to reach the same level of physi- 
cal achievement as do those to whom exercise is an exhilarant and 
a stimulant. 

Sex Differences 

There are measurable differences in heart capacity, muscular strength, and 
skeletal proportions between the sexes. These differences impose greater lim- 
itations on women in activities of strength, speed, and endurance. In spite of 
these limitations, women have always shown marked capacity in activities re- 
quiring hard work and staying power. With the possible exception of heavy 
lifting, falling from heights, or other activities involving greatly increased 
intra-abdominal pressure, women will profit from most forms of exercise. 
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Exercise has been shown to be beneficial in some purely functional men- 
strual disorders. During the menstrual period exercise should depend on the 
individual’s menstrual experience and her reaction to physical work at that 
time. Some women may not need to modify their exercise at all, while others 
may desire to reduce it. A few may require rest. 

Time of Day 

The time of day for exercise may well be in accord with individual inclina- 
tron and other determining circumstances. Evidence as to the effect of exer- 
cise on digestion indicates that great physical exertion does not necessarily in- 
terfere significantly with digestion, though strong emotion may do so even 
unaccompanied by exercise. Laborers and farmers customarily work hard 
immediately after meals. On the other hand, coaches seldom permit athletes 
to eat heavily before competition involving emotional strain. 


Exercise Precautions 
An individual in good physical condition and training may without harm 
to himself, participate in an activity that would be definitely harmful to an- 
other person of the same age but not in comparable state of fitness. The fol- 
lowing suggestions will be found useful: 

a. All persons should be ascertained by medical examination to be organ- 
ically sound before performing training routines leading to competi- 
tive or other strenuous exercise; such medical examinations should be 
repeated at appropriate intervals or whenever special indications ap- 
pear. 

Hard, fast, sustained, or highly competitive games and sports should 
not be played by persons beyond the age of thirty-five, unless they have 
been playing them continuously and have kept themselves fit and ac- 
customed to those sports. 

Persons who are out of training should not compete in any sport with 
persons who are in training and accustomed to that sport. 

Persons should not compete with others of disproportionate size, en- 
durance, or skill where these are significant factors. 

Persons long out of training, or “soft” or who have not practiced 
strenuous exercise regularly will need a period of conditioning 
marked by gradual return to full activity, which may never reach the 
previous peak. 

The ability to recuperate after exercise is a good guide to any age. 
Recuperation should be reasonably prompt. If breathing and heart 
rate are still greatly accelerated at the end of ten minutes after exer- 
cise, and if there is marked weakness of fatigue persisting after a two- 
hour rest period, restlessness after retiring for the night with broken 
sleep, or a sense of definite fatigue the day following, the exercise has 
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been too severe or too prolonged for that individual in his present 
stage of training and physical strength. 

Unless adequate protection can be provided, activities in which the 
head is the target are undesirable because the brain injuries that may 
be sustained outweigh the benefits derived. 


III. Summary 
Exercise is one of the factors contributing to total fitness. 
The contributions of exercise to fitness include the development and main- 
tenance of strength, speed, agility, endurance, and skill in persons who 
are physiologically sound. In this connection games, sports, swimming, 
rhythmic activities, and prescribed exercises, each play distinctive roles. 
Individuals vary in their capacity to benefit from exercise, because of 
hereditary limiting factors and differences in body size, strength, and struc- 
ture. 
Exercise should be graded according to age, capacity of the individual, 
and the state of his training and fitness. In general, exercise should be 
modified in the direction of less strenuous activities after the age of forty. 
Allowing for individual exceptions, exercise for girls and women should 
and will be on a less strenuous level than for boys and men. 
The training undergone in preparation for an athletic event contributes 
more to physical fitness than does the actual event. 
Since performance in any activity is fundamentally conditioned by the age. 
sex, and physical capacity of the participants, it follows that the amount 
of effort actually exerted by each individual will more significantly deter- 
mine the contribution of the activity to his physical fitness than will the 
rules or other specifications that give form to the activity. 








Have You an Ample Supply? 


Secondary-Schoo) Record Blanks 
Personality Record Forms 
Permanent Record Cards 
Occupational Follow-up and Adjustment Service Plan Forms 
Post-School Inventory (AA) 
Follow-Up Interview Form (BB) 
Employer Interview Card (CC) 
Follow-Up Record Card (DD) 
Write for prices in quantity lots to the 
NaTIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
1201 SixTEENTH STREET, N. W., WasutncTon 6, D. C. 

















Education Must Go Forward 


C.D. COTTERMAN 
State Co-ordinator of the National Discussion Group Project, Wauseon, Ohio 


Epvucators of all types and classes must pull and work together as never 
before in the history of our schools. Problem upon problem confronts not only 
secondary-school personnel but everyone that has the slightest interest in the 
youth of our nation. To grasp the significance of the job before us, one has 
only to pick up any professional magazine, bulletin, newspaper, or pamphlet 
and he is immediately confronted with a myriad of ideas concerning our young 
people. Some are good; some are bad; but unless we unite our efforts in find- 
ing solutions to our problems, we can very well find ourselves in a chaotic 
condition, 

It is with the thought of averting chaos that this article is written, urging 
each secondary-school principal to join his state discussion group of Secondary 
School Principals Association and lend his support to the solution of the grave 
problems facing us. Whether you are a member or not, you are welcome to 
attend the meetings. You are urged to support your Association by becoming 
a member because your help is needed now as never before. If you live in an 
area where the group is not as active as it might be, lend it your support and 
help make it a vital, living thing in defense of our boys and girls and public 
education in the wartime days. If you do not know the chairman of your local 
group, contact your state Co-ordinator or the National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Yeur discussion group can offer you assistance with your own individual 
school problems. It’s the “talk-shop” work-shop of your own gang. You need 
Tom and Bill’s help as much as they need yours. 

War and the world-wide crisis intensify the need for uniting together to 
develop solutions for present and post-war problems. War is like a fog. Men 
and institutions caught in it must go ahead, putting foot in front of foot. Our 
immediate aim is, of course, to win the war but we must also set our sights on 
a higher goal, that of educating our youth for life. The clouds and shadows 
cast by the war will not disappear suddenly. We, therefore, must make our 
young people strong with the correct sense of ideals, attitudes, and values. 
“American education today plays a role of world-wide importance. The resist- 
ance to be hurled in this and future generations against the menace of dictator- 
ship in its proposed reconquest of the world will stem chiefly from the strength 
and the clarity of the thinking of the American citizen. If schools are to help 
in defense of the democratic ideal, their purposes must be defined in terms of 
that ideal, and their activities must be resolutely directed toward it.” 


1The Purpose of Education in American Democracy, The Education Policies Commission of the Na- 
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WE MUST EDUCATE FOR DEMOCRATIC LIVING 

How can we educate more effectively for democratic living? This is one 
question we must face and answer. The correct answer will come only after 
a complete and careful re-study of all our sources of democratic education. 
After this, we must outline a program that will carry through in all its intents. 
We must not be hasty, but we must be thorough. Mr. O. E. Hill, Assistant 
Director of Education in a letter to the Ohio regional discussion leaders said 
in writing of the revision of secondary-school standards: “We have a feeling 
that a long-time program should be developed at a time when conditions are 
more normal than the school program is at present.” Yet, as has been said 
above, we must not only keep our immediate aim in view, but work for an all 
inclusive (long-time program) goal. It has been said that democracy and the 
kind of living that goes with it are not on trial; but rather the men and women 
who profess democratic ideals that are on trial. It is the school and the school 
teachers who teach this democratic faith that are being tried. Let us not be 
found wanting on the day of judgment. 

Said Milton centuries ago, “I call, therefore, a complete and generous edu- 
cation, one that fits a man to perform skillfully, justly, and magnanimously, 
all the offices, both public and private, of peace and war.” The young people 
in our charge must be made to realize the importance of accepting their respon- 


sibilities. Their responsibilities as leaders in the solution of the future complex 
social, economic, and political problems must be accepted freely and whole- 
heartedly by them. If our young people are old enough to die at eighteen for 
us then they should be old enough to accept their responsibilities. Your dis- 


cussion group offers a source of solution to many of these problems. We 


cannot win alone. Let us co-operate and educate. 


WE MUST GIVE PUPILS GUIDANCE 

One of the most tragic things that could happen to our young people is 
that they should come through their secondary-school educational programs so 
conditioned by all of the circumstances due to war reconstruction that their atti- 
tudes and sense of values should be warped by present high-school experiences. 
We must steer them toward sane and wholesome points of view with regard 
tc the problems of the post-war world. 

All of this has been only a beginning to a discussion of a few of the manv 
challenging problems faced by the schools of today. It is also offered as a chal- 
lenge to all who would lend their assistance in solving them. Your discussion 
group can and will act as a clearing-house for your problems and ideas if you 
vill but let it. Remember, your aid is needed if we are to make certain that 
we are educating our young people for a full life. Education must go forward 
in 1943 and 1944. The youth of our country are counting on you. 








The Discussion Group Project in Missouri 
H. W. SCHOOLING 
State Co-ordinator 


As state co-ordinator for Missouri, Mr. Schooling has submitted this 
report on the Discussion Group Project in Missouri for the 1942-1943 school 
year. 
Pernaps, not since the founding of the Missouri Secondary Principal's 
Association and the initiation of the piscussion Group PRoyEcT work have so 
many obstacles confronted those charged with the responsibility of carrying 
on the Group Project work. Curtailment of transportation facilities made dis- 
cussion meetings except in local schools almost impossible. Service in the 
armed forces and work in defense industries took many who have in the past 
participated in the discussion work. The increased work and responsibility 
of those who remained in the schools as they sought to gear their educational 
programs to wartime conditions made it impossible for them to give their 
time and effort to other important but not immediate responsibilities. 

Despite these obvious difficulties which were clearly foreseen, it was felt 
that the piscussion Group proyEect work which has contributed much to the 
progress made by secondary education in Missouri during the past few years 
should be continued. Accordingly regional and district co-ordinators were ap- 
pointed early in October. The following district co-ordinators were named 
and have served during the year in this important capacity: Southwest District, 
Howard M. Terry of Pierce City; Southeast District, Eugene M. Carl of Dex- 
ter; Northwest District, Charles McClard of Liberty; Northeast District, 
T. L. Noel of Louisiana; Central District, Walter L. Cooper of Jefferson City; 
Kansas City District, Cecil Jenkins of Center; and St. Louis District, N. G. 
Nibeck of Weilston. Regional co-ordinators were then appointed by the dis- 
trict co-ordinators. A meeting of the district co-ordinators was held during 
the fall conference of the Association and plans made for the piscussion GRoUP 
project work during the year. 

At this meeting it was decided to emphasize local faculty discussion meet- 
ings rather than discussion meetings embracing larger areas and to utilize 
county meetings and other professional meetings that might be held for dis- 
cussion purposes. It was also decided to experiment with a “Discussion Ques- 
tionnaire” which it was hoped would circumvent travel difficulties and still 
facilitate the exchange of ideas. 

Despite gasoline and tire rationing, a number of excellent discussion meet- 
ings were held over the state. L. G. Keith of Cardwell and Jesse H. Stimson 
of Herculaneum reported a number of meetings held under their direction. 
R. J. Ganin of Carrolton reported an excellent discussion meeting in connec- 
tion with a county meeting. The greatest amount of effort, however, on the 
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part of co-ordinators was directed toward the promotion of the “Discussion 


Questionnaire.” 
DISCUSSION QUESTIONNAIRE SENT OUT 


The questionnaire on “Practices and Procedures Being Used in Missouri 
High Schools to Gear the English Program to Wartime and Post-war Needs” 
was sent to ten representative schools in each district co-ordinator’s district. 
As a result of this questionnaire, reports were compiled from forty-six Mis- 
souri high schools. These reports indicated in some detail what the English 
teachers of Missouri have been doing during the past year to gear their re- 
spective programs to wartime needs. Copies of the compiled report of some 
twenty-four mimeographed pages were then made available to all participating 
schools and other interested teachers and administrators. 

The “Discussion Questionnaire” report not only received considerable 
favorable comment from educational leaders in Missouri but also attracted 
national attention. The March, 1943, Bulletin (No. 113, pages 56-64) of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals carried a nine-page arti- 
cle describing the procedure followed and reports from a number of the 
schools included in the compiled report. The articles purported to show what 
the Missouri Principal’s Association is doing through the piscussion GRouP 
projEcT work and to pass on to others the benefits of its work. 

Perhaps, the piscussion Group project work in 1942-1943 did not accom- 
plish as much as had been expected. However, through the efforts of those 
who served as co-ordinators and discussion leaders, this important project of 
the Association was continued and an effort made to exercise at least some 
educational leadership during a most critical period. 





New Resource Units Now Available for Teachers 


Six New Units Now Available 


America’s Schools 
17. The Health of a Nation 
18. Politics in Action 
The American Standard of Living 
20. The American Way of Business 
21. Urban and Rural Living 
ORDER FROM THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
1201 SIXTEENTH STREET, N. W. WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


30 cents each; Four for $1.00; Also discounts for quantity orders. 
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CONSUMER EpUCATION Stupy—An Overview of Possible Subject Matter in 
the Consumer Education Field, prepared by Dr. Fred T. Wilhelms, Assistant 
Director of the Consumer Education Study of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals, and presenting a tentative organization of a large 
number of topics collected from textbooks and syllabi has been carefully studied 
in a number of summer school classes and by representatives of interested business 
girls, notably members of the Home Economics Women in Business. All of the 
resulting criticisms and suggestions have been considered by the staff of the Con- 
sumer Education Study as they prepared a revision showing the scope and organ- 
ization of materials for which they will develop teaching-learning units. 

The staff has been greatly helped also by a study of the weightings given by 
students in several summer school classes and by more than 600 secondary-school 








FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 2) 

This amendment of Senator Langer’s was denounced as sheer obfuscation by 
the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People. It was vehe- 
mently opposed by the American Teachers’ Association, an organization including 
Negro teachers. It served no purpose save to make the bill as a whole intolerable. 


A number of Senators who voted for this amendment promptly turned around and 
voted to have the legislation as a whole recommitted to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. Senator Taft, who supported the amendment, rose as soon as it 
had been passed to make the motion for recommittal. As Senator George force- 
fully pointed out to his colleagues, “Every intelligent Negro in this country will 
definitely understand that Senators who voted for the amendment were voting 
against the Negro’s interest, because they have killed the proposed legislation. 

The fact is that they were voting against the interest of whites and Negroes 
alike. In the whole of this Union there are only three States or Territories which 
do not have teachers receiving less than $1,200 a year. More than half the States 
have teachers who are receiving less than $600 a year. Such stipends do not draw 
high caliber instructors to our publie schools. They have been responsible for a 
wholesale abandonment of the teaching profession. During the 1942-43 school year, 
112,000 teachers left our public schools. An additional 105,000 are expected to 
leave during the current year. 

True enough, the causes of this situation are local. But the consequences are 
national, Inadequate education in any part of the country makes itself felt in 
national affairs, is reflected in the laws under which all of us must live. And it 
cannot be remedied locally. For the situation embraces a vicious circle. Inadequate 
education breeds poverty: and poverty makes adequate education impossible. If 
this is not a fit sphere for Federal aid, then we are no longer a nation but a mere 
confederacy. 

Senators, who were pledged to vote for the bill, but who voted for the 
nefarious Langer Amendment, were: Barbour of New Jersey, Brewster of 
Maine, Capper of Kansas, Davis of Pennsylvania, McNary of Oregon, Nye of 
North Dakota, Van Nuys of Indiana, and Wiley of Wisconsin, Certainly these 
votes call for considerable explaining. 
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teachers who reported their judgments of the importance of 187 proposed topics 
and of 56 stated purposes of consumer education. Tabulations of the responses 
have been sent to all who co-operated and are available to others on request. 


A VaLuABLe VisuaL Alp IN WaLL Maps—Here is an entirely new series of 
wall maps published by C. S. Hammond & Company, 88 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City, and designed to show the influence of current events on the social 
studies, as presented by prewar textbooks. This foundation atlas of basic physical 
and political maps will broaden classroom activity and convert cold academic 
facts into live and interesting mental pictures. This is accomplished by opening 
the atlas to show any desired part of the world. Side by side there is a separate 
physical and a separate political map. With this comparative presentation before 
the students, maps become dynamic, showing as they should, movement and 
change, the forces working for and against the transition of frontiers into grow- 
ing industrial and agricultural regions. 








Of the other 32 who voted for this amendment, the question should be 
raised concerning their attitude toward Federal Aid to Education. If they did 
not support Education in this emergency, do they in turn deserve your support? 

A complete vote on the Langer Amendment and as recorded in The Con- 
gressional Record, Vol. 89, October 20, 1943, No. 157, page 8667 is as follows: 


Yeas—40 
Ball 
Barbour 
Brewster 
Bridges 
Buck 
Butler 
Capper 
Clark, Mo. 
Danaher 
Davis 


Ferguson R= MeNary Thomas, Idaho 
Gerry D Maloney Vandenberg 
Gillette Mead Van Nuys 
Green Millikin Walsh 
Gurney Nye Wheeler 
Holman O'Mahoney Wherry 
Johnson, Calif, Reed White 
Johnson, Colo. Robertson Wiley 
Langer Shipstead Willis 
MeCarran Taft Wilson 
Nays—37 
Aiken Clark, Idaho Kilgore Radcliffe 
Andrews Connally McClellan Russell 
Bankhead Downey McFarland Smith 
Barkley Eastland McKellar Stewart 
Bilbo Ellender Maybank Thomas, Okla. 
Burton George Murdock Thomas, Utah 
Byrd Guffey O’Daniel Turnell 
Caraway Hatch Overton Tydings 
Chandler Hayden Pepper 
Chavez Hill 
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Absent and Not Voting—19 
Austin Glass D Moore Tobey 
Bailey Hawkes R Murray Truman 
Bone LaFollette Revercomb Wagner 
Brooks Lodge R_ Reynolds Wallgren 
Bushfield Lucas D = Serugham 
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Vital facts regarding population and relative importance of cities can be 
correlated with information on the physical maps to explore all kinds of social 
problems, for example; that abundant water for power and irrigation will support 
a large population, and its use for transportation will influence the population 
pattern of a whole continent, All important physiographic regions are named 
on these physical maps, The colors for the different contours conform to the 
International Scheme. There are 11 layers in all, representing closely spaced 
altitudes. This means that contrasting colors distinguish tablelands and plateaus 


from the detail of rough mountains. 


These wall maps open to a double-page spread measuring 43x29 inches. They, 
16 in number and in full colors, are designed to show the increasingly important 
over-the-top-of-the-world-skyways, great circle courses, and distances to all parts 
of the world. Today’s war paths and tomorrow’s trade routes can be plotted on 
the varnish-protected marking surface. The map really verifies the popular slogan 
“You fly north to the Orient. 


This “giant” atlas of 16 “giant” maps is printed on extra strong stock. The 
maps are firmly held in heavy board covers, reinforced with metal for hanging on 
the wall. The spiral binding is positive assurance that the pages will lie flat and 
open to any set of maps. They are turned just like a book. Open to any desired 
part of the world and side by side are separate physical and political maps, each 
measuring 21x29 inches. The owner of this wall atlas is assured of up-to-date 
maps for many years to come because the publishers will revise them after the 
war. The Certificate of Ownership (in each book) registers each atlas for the 
changes defined by the peace treaties. 


These wall maps are natural company to all textbooks. They adapt themselves 
to any teaching procedure. They are basic equipment for the social studies. These 
16 maps are bound together to prevent the collection from breaking up and stray- 
ing into other classrooms. Each map is there when needed for class discussion. 
They are quickly accessible. The cost of this atlas comes within the budget of 
every classroom no matter how small—they sell for $12.50. Now the map require- 
ments of each group can be filled without rationing equipment. There is no doubt 
that this is one of the most economical, comprehensive, and practical series of 
maps that have been published to date. Any school after a short period of use 
will not be able to get along without this atlas. 


New Tyre or VisuaL Arps CATALOG-Direcrory Now REApY—A new and im- 
proved type of visual aids catalog-directory, titled, Slidefilms and Motion Pictures, 
to Help Instructors, is announced by The Jam Handy Organization, 2900 East 
Grand Boulevard, Detroit 2, Michigan, It will be sent free on request to any 
teacher, school, college, or educational group. By a new system of indexing, cross- 
indexing, and classifying, teaching slidefilms and motion pictures, covering a 
wide range of studies, the teacher is enabled to locate quickly any subject needed 
by a mere flip of the page. In addition, the teacher seeking suitable films to aid 
in a given study, gets a “preview” of what is contained in the films by means of 
vivid illustrations of sequence—reproduced directly from the film itself. In other 
words, by this arrangement you “see what you get in advance.” Since listings are 
made under the curriculum system, it has been found that much time and labor 
is saved for the instructor who otherwise would be called upon to engage in exten- 
sive film research work. This catalog-directory is printed in color, comprising 80 
pages of detailed information—including the number of “frames” or pictures 
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contained in each slidefilm, and in each series of slidefilms. Another special fea- 
ture shows which types of projectors are best suited to various visualized teaching 
purposes, 


CHANGE IN ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE OF THE CONSUMER EpUcATION STUDY 
—Mr. Virgil Hardin, formerly a member of the Administrative Committee of the 
Consumer Education Study, has resigned because of the fact that he has left the 
principalship of the Pipkin-Reed Junior High School, Springfield, Missouri, to 
enter upon business. Dr. Hugh H. Stewart, Principal of the Davis High School, 
Mt. Vernon, New York, has been appointed to the Administrative Committee in 
his place. 


Wak SAvincs Poster ror Scnoor—Everything from mules to a helicopter 
and from a case of canned apricots to a blockbuster can be found in the debarka- 
tion scene pictured on the new school War Savings poster entitled “Help Send 
Them What It Takes to Win.” This poster (size 22” x 28”) in four colors is in- 
cluded as an insert of the October issue of Schools at War, a War Savings News 
Bulletin for Teachers. 


The large debarkation scene is framed with a series of small illustrations of 
other pieces of military equipment with the prices approved by the War Depart- 
ment. Even uniforms 6f the various men’s and women’s services are illustrated. 
Suggestions are included by which classes may use this chart in their classroom 
study and in their War Savings sales campaign. 

Selection of a War Savings sales goal in terms of military equipment adds 
interest to the class thrift program. In addition it gives to the student some con- 
ception of the tremendous cost of the war and his part in that cost. Another 
popular project is to “Adopt a Soldier” and provide him with the necessary 
food, clothing, and equipment. Some schools have “adopted” a symbolic soldier, 
e.g., the Saulsbury School builds its campaign around one “Sam Saulsbury” 
symbolizing all alumni now in Service. Every teacher should have received one of 
these posters as an insert in the Teachers Bulletin. If not, write your State War 
Finance office. 


WarTIME DraMatics—The National Thespian Dramatic Honor Society for 
High Schools with offices at College Hill Station, Cincinnati, Ohio, has launched 
on a nation-wide basis the High School Theatre for Victory Program in co-opera- 
tion with the U. S. Office of Education, War Finance Section, and the Theatre 
for Victory Council. The program has as its objective the mobilization of high- 
school dramatic groups for more effective participation in the war program. 
Enrollment is purely on a voluntary and patriotic basis, without any charge to 
the groups participating. Some 10,000 schools have been invited to enroll. A direc- 
tory of all groups enrolled has been prepared for the convenience of all govern- 
ment agencies and educational groups that have dramatic material which high 
schools may use in behalf of the war program. Anyone interested in securing a 
copy of this directory may secure one on request. A Wartime Playlist for High- 
School Dramatics Directors has been prepared. A committee of over 20 well- 
known high-school dramatics teachers prepared this excellent list this past sum- 
mer. They are distributed free of charge to all groups that request it. Other ma- 
terial available from this Dramatic Society are The Dramatics Directors Hand- 
book (mimeo., 38 pages, $1.00) and A Wartime Manual for High-School Drama- 
tics Directors (mimeo., 55 pages, $1.00). 
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A WAR Savines MusIcaL PAGEANT FOR SCHOOLS-aT-WAR—“I Hear America 
Singing” is the opening chorus of the musical pageant Sharing America prepared 
for schools by the U. S. Treasury Department. From this opening theme the nar- 
rator carries the program as the master of ceremonies bringing in songs for the 
audience as well as choral groups. His lines are free verse, very moving, Designed 
to permit adaptation to any community or audience, Sharing America can be pre- 
sented with little difficulty under any circumstances and become an excellent 
plan for a school-community War Savings rally. Production notes, including draw- 
ings of stage arrangements, are appended. The entire program presents a stirring 
picture of what we are fighting for—what makes America worth the fight. Mimeo- 
graphed copies of Nharing America with suggestions for songs and tableaux are 
available free of charge from the Education Section, War Finance Division, 
Treasury Department, Washington 25, D. C, 

Dr. Frank W, Cyr, on leave as Professor of Education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, has been added to the staff of the Consumer Education 
Study. His special responsibility is to develop, in co-operation with representatives 
of education and of business, criteria by which commercial materials prepared 
and distributed by industry free or at small cost for use in classroom teaching 
may be evaluated and judged as to the propriety of using them in schools. 

PRIPLE-THREAT JEEP CAMPAIGN FOR FaLt—39,535 Army Jeeps were financed 
by the schools of America through their War Savings purchases during the 
Spring Jeep Campaign of the U. S. Treasury Department. With summer schools, 
camps and playground groups still “buying” jeeps, the enthusiasm of American 
youth for the little battlewagons is soaring. At the suggestion of many school 
officials this enthusiasm will be capitalized in the Fall Triple-Threat Jeep Cam. 
paign which may begin any time after the opening of school. The new Jeep Cam- 
paign will culminate with Pearl Harbor Day, December 7, when final reports 
must be sent to the office of the State War Finance Committee. The Triple-Threat 
comes in the form of the three kinds of jeeps—on land, on sea, and in the air. 
For the usual land-going variety or jumping jeep priced at $1165 has two cousins 
—the swimming jeep or “Quack” priced at $2090, and the flying jeep or grass- 
hopper plane for $3,000, The complete Triple-Threat totals $6,255. 

Full details of the new campaign are given on the Triple-Threat Jeep Poster 
included in the October issue of Schools-at-War, War Savings News Bulletin for 
Teachers. This poster illustrates and prices the three jeeps and gives campaign 
regulations and suggestions. The national goal has been set at 20,000 of the fa- 
mous little machines, This means a school War Bond quota of approximately $40 
million or an increase of $4 million over the sales totals reported during the 
Spring campaign. 

Spring jeep sales figures in the scheols amounted to over $36 million, four 
times the announced total quota for the nation. Forty-four of the states and the 
District of Columbia exceeded their quota, while Alaska, which was assigned no 
quota, reported the purchase of 21 jeeps. Only five states failed to reach their 
designated goal. North Dakota led the states with enough War Savings sales to 
buy 21.6 times its quota. Wyoming was a close second with 19.7 times its quota, 
and Kansas third with 18.9 times its quota. Pennsylvania led in the number of 
jeeps “purchased” with War Savings sales in the schools to finance 5,402 jeeps. 
Texas was second with 5,111; California was third with 3,338, 

Actual presentation of these jeeps by the school children of America took 
place on June 14 on the steps of the Pentagon Building, famous new headquarters 
of the War Department in Arlington, Virginia. Before a barrage of newsreel 
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cameras, Lieutenant Genera? Brehon Somervell accepted the contribution of the 
students symbolized by the jeep driven onto the scene by a young high-school cadet 
colonel. Speaking for the millions of students whose savings made possible the 
jeep gift to the Army, the young student officer said: “It took a lot of dime and 
quarter stamps to pay for nearly forty thousand jeeps, but more important, sir, 
our hearts go with them to our men fighting for freedom all over the world.” 

General Somervell acknowledged the contribution of the students and the 
fine spirit in which they are supporting the armed forces. “The work and spirit 
you have shown in this service to back up your Army should be an inspiration 
and a challenge to every man and woman in America. To the men of the armed 
forces who are carrying out their duties all over the world, nothing counts so 
much as the knowledge that you are with them in the job we have to do. Today 
you have done a whole lot more than to present the Army with the 39,535th 
jeep you have bought. You have proven by what you have done that what we are 
fighting for is worth all the toil, the effort, and the cost.” 

So that small school units may participate in the Triple Threat campaign, 
a junior program has been provided within the reach of every group. This sets up 
goals of land, sea, and air equipment less costly than the Jeep family but equally 
vital to the war effort. A motor scooter at $185, a life raft at $250, and a para- 
chute at $65 are the goals of the junior Triple Threat Campaign for small 
schools, This Triple-Threat unit totals $500. The national quota is 20,000 of these 
midget “machines” or $10 million of War Bonds and Stamps. 


“For Tuts We Ficgutr” Broapcast—How can we work now to build a more 
prosperous America with higher living standards for us all when victory is won 
is being discussed on the Fall broadcast of NBC's striking series For This We 
Fight, Every Saturday night from September 4 through November 27, from 7 :00- 
7:30 P.M. EWT, NBC’s Inter-American University of the Air, in co-operation with 
the Twentieth Century Fund and the Commission to Study the Organization of 
Peace, presents outstanding American authorities to talk over their ideas with the 
radio audience on the major post-war issues we face here at home. How can we 
achieve full use of our production resources ? Can we have higher living standards? 
What can be done to provide post-war jobs for every American who is able and 
willing to work ? How can we improve housing, education, the distribution of goods 
from producer to consumer, health facilities? What are business and labor plan- 
ning to provide post-war jobs? Will American farmers face post-war depression ! 
These are a few of the questions that are being considered on Kor This We Fight 
programs. 

‘Through the striking medium of radio,” said Evans Clark, Executive Direc-- 
tor of the Twentieth Century Fund, which is most active on behalf of this series, 
“these programs afford every; American an opportunity to decide for himself the 
kind of America he would like to live in when the war is over and on the policies 
he believes will attain this goal. If we could be sure that we could maintain em- 
ployment and production on high levels in the years of peace to come we should 
be inspired with a hope and a challenge that would help us fight the war through 
to victory.” Listed below are the subjects and dates of each of the programs in this 
series from October on: October 2, Tomorrow's Transportation ; October 9, Plans 
for Education: October 16, Financing Post-War Prosperity; October 23, Better 
Houses—and Cheaper ; October 30, Public Works in Post-War America ; November 
6, Getting Goods to the Consumer; November 13, Better Health Care; November 
20. Security for Everyone; November 27, What Political Parties Plan, 
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Best Book OF 1942 ON OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION AND GUIDANCE—The Occu- 
pational Index, Inc., New York University, Washington Square, New York City, 
has available a 6-page leaflet listing books published in 1942 dealing with occu- 
pational information and guidance. This pamphlet, prepared by Robert Hoppock 
and Samuel Speigler, arranges the books in groups of suggested order of purchase. 
Prices for the leaflet: single copies, 25 cents each, cash with order; ten or more, 
15 cents each plus postage; or $5.00 a hundred. 
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543,976.89 





$ 1.976,190.57 


$ 10,403,238 


Alabama 
Arizona 105,302.60 361,462.88 1,414,408 
Arkansas 417,067.21 820,826.99 6,855,138 
California 859,654.75 8,074,284.40 9,119,400 
Colorado 184,072.32 1,102,516.61 2.701.144 
Connecticut 203,881.25 742,986.45 2,185,400 
Delaware 102,399.05 199,115.61 341,800 
Florida 263,973.22 2,225,763.64 4,789,172 
Georgia 601,963.51 1,921,293.37 10,465,580 
Idaho 119,117.50 442,979.61 1,489,110 
Illinois 994,018.93 4,181,002.19 10,920,904 
Indiana 533,122.58 2.447.053.51 7,529,376 
Iowa 409,670.14 665,205.34 6,161,106 
Kansas 285,128.25 1,277,193.46 4,784,818 
Kentucky......... eee 512,667.65 1,459,276.23 9,104,706 
Louisiana 404,576.30 1,962,864.19 7.179.574 
Maine 130,016.45 545,435.32 2,153,442 
Maryland 236,324.68 1,044,306.09 3,018,118 
Massachusetts 482,895.03 2,608,482.30 5,978,204 
Michigan 729,737.41 4,135,934.80 10,100,406 
Minnesota 444,234.00 1,205 ,656.38 6,456,570 
Mississippi 472,730.10 1,863,290,27 8,820,942 
Missouri 623,226.60 1,648,205.97 8,042,234 
Montana 124,345.19 319,656.24 1,271,934 
RE a 251,106.27 424,339.27 3,568,126 
Nevada pao 66,880.86 57,998.51 166,000 
New Hampshire 80,806.56 546,251.78 931,810 
New Jersey 477,864.15 1,937 436.55 5,983,868 
New Mexico................. 113,287.00 495,757.45 1,890,314 
New Work.................< 1,556,826.10 8,405,516.97 17,036,200 
North Carolina.... 691,124.98 1,423,717.58 13,671,022 
North Dakota 133,073.73 151,350.10 2,027,080 
Ohio 976,010.02 3,600.38 1.07 12,325,582 
461,547.41 1,545,500.20 7,747,990 


Oklahoma 
Oregon 


172,496.02 


2,488,825.20 


1,891,478 
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1,358,497.60 7,758,838.74 20,525,074 
105,329.40 150,887.79 1,048,226 
384,040.23 947,603.89 7,209,822 
127,795.95 173,064.85 1,916,266 
539,222.62 2,079,879.34 9,373,926 

1,128,578.68 4,034,055.51 18,135,254 
114,849.16 1,244,820.88 1,838,152 
105,523.99 272,433.29 852,316 
475,989.77 1,444,640.35 7,908,824 
259,498.24 1,957 488.67 2,735,970 
329,296.45 1,421,011.22 6,485,290 
512,381.47 2,362,703.01 6,822,720 

$4,818.25 360,164.39 592,366 
56,245.37 182,132.47 759,600 


Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina... 
South Dakota 
Tennessee..................---- 
Texas. 

LL” RRS Ce oe Serre 
Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 
Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

District of Columbia.. 


TOTAL 





$20,347 191.89 $88,697 ,781.50 $294,730,000 





Earn WHILE THEY LEARN—Shortage of manpower in many areas of the coun- 
try has led to the establishment of school part-time employment programs in an 
ever increasing number of high schools. The plan of organization used at Hamden 
(Conn.) High School, where students have earned while they learned for the past 
2 years, may be valuable to school administrators who contemplate initiating 


such a program in the fall term. Following is the plan: 


Such programs are known in Connecticut as “work experience” programs, 
and have been actively promoted throughout the State as part of the War 
Guidance work under supervision of the State Youth Personnel services. The 
Hamden plan calls for students to work 2 weeks in plants, libraries, offices, and 
hospitals, and then to attend school for a like period while members of another 
group take over their jobs. The program is designed to bridge the gap between 
school and work. The students are selected seniors who have expressed interest in 
the plan and who are considered qualified, Industry and business specify the posi- 
tions available and the qualifications desired. The school, through its War Guid- 
ance Program matches the qualifications from the selected group, and both the 
employer and the student must give assurance to stick with the plan for a school 
year. 
Two students are paired on one full-time job. One works on the job while 
the other attends classes. In the past teammates have exchanged places every 


weeks, but beginning this September the period of alternation is one week. 


» 
is felt that the student lost too much 


This has been decided on because it 
contact with the school and required a period of orientation every time he or 
she returned to the classroom. A special program of studies is provided for the 
students taking the Work-Experience Program. Required subjects are: English, 

and review mathematics. 


occupational information, problems of democracy, 
(ineluding 


In addition, they may elect one of the following: Industrial arts 
mechanical drawing), office practice, household arts. The work experience is 
considered as one subject, and five-points credit toward graduation is given 
for it. 

Every effort is made to see that the jobs on which the students are 
employed give rich and varied opportunity for experience. Some boys are train- 
ing for machine shop skills, while girls are learning office work, operation of 
teletype and telegraph equipment, nurse aid work, and the like. Wages are 
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the standard paid for the particular job, The earnings of the students have 
ranged from $500 to over $1,000 in the course of their senior year. 

The drector emphasizes that the program is so devised that students may 
both work and study without exhausting themselves or impairing their health. 
During the week students attend school, they are able to engage in all school 
activities and events. During the week that they are on the job they are 
credited with school attendance and are expected to do a reasonable amount of 
homework. The Work-Experience Program is said to be growing steadily and 
will probably continue after the cessation of hostilities. The try-out aspect of 
the program is considered a valuable contribution to the total vocational guidance 
procedures of the school. 

QUALIFIED TEACHERS NEEDED IN RuRAL AREAS—Rural education is being 
undermined by the licensing of unqualified teachers was the conclusion reached 
at a two-week conference of rural education authorities held at the University 
of Chicago in connection with its workshop on rural education during the past 
summer. “One-half of the children of the nation attend rural schools. In 
Kentucky, for instance, during the 1942-43 school year, more than 2,500 
emergency teaching permits (14% of the total number of teachers in the state) 
were issued by the State Department of Education to persons unable to meet 
the minimum requirements for certification. Officials of the State Department 
predict that 5,000 such permits (28%) will be issued in the state during the 
school year 1943-44.” 

While the Kentucky situation may be considered typical of the United 
States as a whole, there are many individual states where the situation is 
much worse. Moreover, these unqualified teachers are being employed in great 
numbers in the schools which can least afford to have them. In certain rural 
areas, where the ratio of children to adults is highest, where the resources 
available to support education are least, the percentages of teachers holding 
emergency permits are greatest. In some rural systems more than 50% of the 
teachers hold such permits. To meet the problem, the conference recommended 
that “teacher education institutions should consider the education of the teachers 
on the job to be one of their most important functions. The war has greatly 
increased the number of inadequately educated teachers in rural schools. And the 
war, by decreasing the usual programs for the education of teachers, has made 
it possible for teacher educational institutions to give greater assistance in 
programs of education for teachers on the job. On-campus and off-campus work- 
shops, study centers, revitalized summer-school courses, systematic followup 
of graduates, and consultant services are some of the effective means which the 
teacher-education institutions should use in aiding local systems in their pro- 
grams of teacher improvement.” Extra expense of this instruction, such as 
necessary travel, could be met by the local school district, by fees for tuition 
from teachers, or from other available sources, the conference suggested. 

Scuco. YourH AND THEIR Jops—Pressure for workers, the attraction of the 
pay envelope, the feeling on the part of many school youth that through employ- 
ment they can best share in the war effort, added to the lack of realization of 
the importance and value of education for future war service and adult citizen- 
ship—these are among the reasons why school enrollments are decreasing as 
thousands of pupils leave school to enter the labor market. In addition, thousands 
of youth attending schools are undertaking part-time work. Not only are students 
16 vears of age and over employed, but many school youth 14 and 15 years old 


and even younger are working. 
Under wartime conditions, in areas where there is a genuine need for labor 
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that cannot be met in any other way, there may be justification for more 
extensive part-time employment of school youth than in normal times. In facing 
the possibility of need for youth power to help meet wartime manpower shortages, 
the War Manpower Commission states that in most cases youth under 18 ean 
best contribute to the war program by continuing in school and when their serv- 
ices are required, accepting vacation and part-time employment. Such a_ policy 
however, is predicated on the assumption that the need for the labor of these 
school youth be certified by the proper official authority; that no one under 14 
years of age be employed; that the work be suited to their age, strength, and 
abilities; that the hours of work be reasonable in view of their physical and 
educational needs; and that proper safeguards be maintained for their eduea- 
tional progress. 

Reports received by the Bureau from many sources indicate, however, that 
although the flooding of school children into the employment market is most 
noticeable in areas of acute labor shortage, it is characteristic of many ether loeal- 
ities where available adult labor has not been fully utilized. It is distressingly 
evident, moreover, that for the most part the work of school youth is uncontrolled 
and unregulated and is carried on under conditions detrimental to the health, edu- 
cation, and general welfare of the young workers. 

For many of these students the combined hours of school and work are far in 
excess of the number commonly accepted as optimum working hours for adults. 
In fact, the hours of work are frequently so long as to make the term “part-time 
employment” a misnomer, Night work among student workers is often the rule 
rather than the exception. This is a matter of great concern not only because of its 
adverse effect upon the education of school youth but also because employment at 
night, particularly in unsuitable occupations, may be a factor in the current rise in 
juvenile delinquency. 

School principals, teachers, and counselors complain that employed school 
pupils are so tired and sleepy that many fail to attend school regularly and those 
who do attend fall asleep over their lessons, with the result that their school 
progress is being seriously retarded. Moreover, failure to keep up with their 
school work is causing many to become discouraged and drop out of school. 

These developments have not gone on without concern on the part of 
groups interested in child welfare. [n an attempt to understand and cope with the 
problem, local surveys have been made by the Children’s Bureau, by State labor 
departments, by school authorities, and by private agencies, such as the National 
Child Labor Committee. In many areas there has been a growing movement on the 
part of school authorities to adjust or shorten school programs in an effort to 
meet the need for labor, combat uncontrolled and unregulated hours of werk, and 
keep pupils from leaving school entirely, The findings of some of these surveys 
and the types of adjustment of school programs now being tried out are sum- 
marized in the article. The urgent need for community action has been voiced by 
all who realize the impact of the war emergency on the school youth of the Nation, 
including the President, who in his May Day proclamation said, “I call upon the 
people in each of our communities to urge their people in each of our commun- 
nities to renew their efforts to promote the health of children in wartime and to 
take special measures in behalf of those boys and girls of high-school age who are 
combining school with part-time jobs, working during vacation, or entering full- 
time employment, in order that their safety, health, and normal growth may be 
fully assured.”—‘Sehool Youth and Their Jobs” by Golda Stander, in The Child- 
Monthly Bulletin, Volume 7, Number 12, June, 1943, pp. 174-178. See also an 
article in the same publication, May 1943, pp. 166-169, entitled “When Children 
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Leave School for Work at Fourteen and Fifteen” by Caroline E. Legg. Also see 
Trends of Child Labor 1939 to 1942, Series No, 1520 of the U. 8S. Department of 
Labor. 

Victory Corps PAMPHLET RELEASED—Community War Services and the High- 
School Victory Corps, latest addition to the Victory Corps pamphlet series, is off 
the press. “Participation in wartime community service activities is recognized as 
a condition for general membership in the High-School Victory Corps,” states John 
W. Studebaker, U. 8S. Commissioner of Education, in the Foreword. This new pam- 
phlet outlines 10 guiding principles to be kept in mind when voluntary services 
are set up for student participation, A wide variety of noteworthy examples of 
community war services being carried on in all parts of the country are offered as 
suggestions to administrators planning war-service programs. Books, pamphlets, 
and films, and a suggested list of references, are included. The pamphlet may be 
purchased from Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., for 15 cents. 

ALMANAC OF FILMS FOR SpectAL OccAsions—Almanac with suggested 
themes for programs for nearly a hundred national holidays, religious days of 
special observance, or named days of national organizations has been prepared 
by the Foundation from its years of experience in educational films and _ its 
discussions with many educators and leaders in the field of visual expression. 
It is indexed by calendar days and by holiday names and suggests both themes 
around which to build appropriate programs and suitable Foundation films, 
with space for you to add films from other sources. Price, 50c. Send remittance 
with order. Distributed by Harmon Foundation, Division of Visual Experiment, 
140 Nassau Street, New York. 

MATHEMATICS NEEDS OF THE ARMY INDUCTEE—A committee of the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics plans to publish this fall a report concerning 
the minimum mathematics needed by the large majority of Army inductees in 
the thirteen weeks of basic training. The statement will report an investigation 
made with the co-operation of the Civilian Pre-Induction Training Branch, 
Industrial Personnel Division, Army Service Forces, and the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. The results of the investigation are based upon consultations with over two 
hundred Army officers serving as instructors in basic training and upon observa- 
tion of soldiers at work in many training centers. It will define for teachers of 
mathematics, principals, and superintendent the mathematics needed by enlisted 
men doing the least specialized work in the Army. The report will not consider 
mathematics on a higher level for enlisted men serving as specialists and for of- 
ficer candidates, but will deal in considerably more detail with the elementary 
mathematics of a special one-year course proposed by a previous committee. This 
was published in the April 1943 issue of The Bulletin of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, pages 85-100. 

CRITERIA FOR CORRESPONDENCE CoURSES—The following quesiions may suggest 
to those selecting correspondence courses for use in high school the criteria with 
which they should be concerned : 

1. Does the course cover fully the specific subject to be taught? 

2. Is it factually correct? Has it been built and reviewed for accuracy and 

completeness of content by professionally competent persons? 

3. Is the information it presents up-to-date? 

4. Is it adapted to the level of the secondary school? Is the language simple 
(no technical terms except those included in glossary), direct, and geared 
to the interest and learning ability of high-school youth? 

Are the principles to be taught illustrated through the adequate use of 
educational photographs, cuts, drawings, and similar visual aids? 
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6. Are the instructional materials designed to facilitate study, i. e., attrac- 
tive, clear, readable? 

7. Are the test materials designed for educational and not merely for grading 
purposes? Do they call for reasoning power as well as information? Does 
the course provide for progress tests, motivation tests, and the like? 

8. Is the course designed to motivate learnings and stimulate further study 
(e. g., suggests problems, projects, activities, experiments, supplementary 
materials) and not merely a reading outline? 

9. Does the center offering the course provide supplementary instruction 
where and when needed for the mastery of a lesson unit? 

10. Do the instructors servicing the course have qualifications comparable 
with requirements for other high-school teachers of the subject in question 
in your State? 

11, What is the price of the course? Its length in terms of high-school semes- 
ter credits? 

12. Which of the following are included in the price quoted: Lessons, teaching 
services, tests, supervisor’s guide or manual, postage, textbooks, labora- 
tory kits, other items?—Education for Victory, July 15, 1943, 


Some New Epucationat Propucrs—-A Gnomonic North Polar Projection and 
a map of the Pacific Ocean area, showing and naming all of the islands, compose the 
new panel which Modern School Products, P. O. Box 2606, Lakewood Station, 
Cleveland, Ohio, have just added to their very popular line of maps and charts 
for public-school use. This panel 38” x 50”, presents the North Pole as the center 
of the map, and Tropic of Capricorn as the periphery, on one side of the panel and 
a map of the Pacific Ocean with all of*the islands shown and named as well as the 
continental confines on the other side. These maps are “Plastic-Plated” like the 
other maps and charts offered by this company and can be written on with wax 
crayons and the crayon removed with a dry cloth as frequently as desired. India 
ink or washable fountain-pen ink can also be removed with soap and water. They 
are specially desirable teaching equipment at this time. 


This company also has a fine new line of “Plastic-Plated” charts and maps 
for training in Aviation. These charts and maps, all 38” x 50”, can be marked or 
written on with wax crayons and the crayon removed with a dry cloth as often 
as wished. India ink or washable fountain-pen ink may also be used and removed 
with soap and water. All have been printed in black, blue, or red on a clear white 
background. They have been developed in collaboration with top Army, Navy, and 
CAA authorities. There are charts of airplane engines, carburetors, electric 
systems, aircoils, and for teaching aerodynamics, meteorology, avigation including 
celestial navigation, etc., as well as several maps for this work. Their whole 
purpose is to expedite and improve the training of our much needed pilots for the 
successful and early culmination of the present global struggle. Pictures show how 
the Mercator, Lambert, Gnomonic, Sterographic, Orthographic, and Globular map 
projections are made. Another picture shows the principal constellations of the 
universe printed in white ink on a black background. Prices are very reasonable. 

Civir Aik Parrot CAapets—Under the sponsorship of the Civil Air Patrol 
there have been organized groups of high-school juniors and seniors called Civil 
Air Patrol Cadets. The objectives are to give boys and girls of high-school age 
practical pre-induction and pre-flight training in those things which pertain to 
aeronautics. The plan which provides basic training for pupils interested in the 
aviation service will help speed their training upon induction into the armed 
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forces. The program is somewhat similar to that which has been already organized 
in the Seamanship Training Corps. Classes are organized on an extracurriculum 
basis with instructors who are furnished without charge by the CAP. All instruction 
supplements pre-induction courses now given in regular high-school classes. One 
very successful unit is being operated in the Rutherford, New Jersey, Senior High 
School on Friday evenings from 7:30 to 11. Every effort has been made to avoid 
unnecessary and undesirable duplication and overlapping between the training 
courses given to the cadets and those which are given in physics, mathematics, 
and regular pre-induction courses. The organization requires the cadet to appear 
in uniform for drill and class instruction. The cadet pays $10.00 for his uniform, 
The training courses include many subjects not ordinarily found in pre-induction 
courses, especially relating to pre-flight, pre-military, civilian defense, and ground 
service. In the Auxiliary Services, a study is made of photography, communica- 
tions, panel reading, and parachutes. In the preflight section of the course, an 
opportunity is given for pupils to follow up their study of theory of flight, aircraft 
construction, power plants, instruments, meteorology, etc., with field problems and 
maneuvers in which CAP aireraft and pilots participate. Cadets are not given an 
opportunity to fly although observation of flight is part of the course. Further in- 
formation concerning the organization of a Civil Air Patrol Cadet unit may be 
secured from Lieutenant J. E. Bull, CAP Headquarters, 605 Broad Street, Newark, 
New Jersey. 

Dr. Ray Lyman WiLsur Reporrs—Millions of high-school youth have sud- 
denly become a part of the vast American resources in time of war. Our nation 
needs their courage and vigor, their fitness and skill, in winning freedom’s fight. 
Boys of eighteen will give a stronger pulse to our fighting forces, Their younger 
brothers prepare in school and leisure-time programs for similar tasks. American 
girls at seventeen and eighteen are performing home, industrial, and farm duties. 
These millions of young people vitally need facts and guidance in meeting the 
drinking problem of today. They will be urged to drink. Their new-found maturity 
as trainees and fighters and workers will induce many to take up this popular fad. 
At present there are two excellent reasons why America’s high-school youth should 
not drift into drinking. First: for many young people, alcoholic indulgence will 
prove a handicap in attaining fitness and efficiency needed in winning freedom’s 
fight. Second: for many young people, such indulgence will set a pattern or habit 
of being less than their best for a whole lifetime to come. 

A national movement, ALLIED youTH, has proved its ability to win the interest 
and response of young people, their teachers, and their leaders. It is serving : 
large cross-section of high-school student bodies in a most appealing way—as a 
school club, officially recognized by high schools and counseled by popular and suc- 
cessful teachers. “Know the facts,” says Allied Youth. “Test alcohol-free fellow- 
ship. Make up your mind on the basis of what your actvities and experiences 
teach you about the worthiness and zest of alcohol-free living. Why follow the 
crowd before you know where it’s going? Why let the other fellow make up your 
mind for you?” Since seven years of Allied Youth action in education and recrea- 
tion have resulted so favorably, schools and communities are asking that the 
Allied Youth way be presented and applied to millions of young people, rather 
than to thousands. From its headquarters in the National Education Association 
Building, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C., Allied Youth serves 


all American youth, 
650 JUNIOR MBPSSENGERS SERVE—A warden of Wilmington, Delaware, who 


wants any small task performed is sure to call on one of the more than 650 junior 
messengers registered with the Office of Civilian Defense in the Public building. 
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Groups of youngsters, from 12 to vE years, are at work there daily running 
errands distributing equipment and paraphernalia to wardens, assisting in the 
preparation of mailing and assembling mimeographed or printed matter, or taking 
charge of the library of OCD literature. They are required to take 20 hours of 
messenger training, which includes first aid, chemical warfare, and bomb study. 
Until they have completed this course, the junior messengers do not have complete 
ownership of the armbands carrying their insignia. 

As a result of experience gained in the volunteer work, many are filling jobs 
with various concerns in similar capacities. Some executives have been so im- 
pressed by the junior messengers that they have called the Office of Civiilan De- 
fense to request them for employment. The youngsters are permitted to act as 
inside messengers for the wardens during blackouts. In this capacity, they answer 
telephone calls and perform other duties within a house or building. They cannot 
go outside. When a leader is required for any job, the messengers elect one from 
within their own ranks.—Civilian Front. 

A Srupy ANp Discussion Manuar—The Twentieth Century Fund, 330 West 
42nd Street, New York 18, has published Wartime Facts and Post-War Problems, a 
study and discussion manual (144 pages) presenting brief word pictures of the 
changes in our economic and social life that the war has caused and of the post- 
war problems which these changes imply, together with questions for discussion 
and reading references in the following fields: international relations, industry 
and business, transportation, labor, agriculture, finance, public works and urban 
redevelopment, housing, health, education, economic security. Single copies are 
available for 50c; special rates for quantities. 

ATTENDANCE AT CZECH SECONDARY SCHOOL ARBITRARILY CUT—By decree of 
K. H. Frank, German State Secretary, only 40% of the graduates of elementary 
schools in the “Protectorate” may continue their studies in secondary schools. 
From 1943 this percentage has again been reduced to 30%. Czech classes are be- 
coming more and more overcrowded, maximum attendance per class has now been 
raised to sixty pupils instead of fifty. New, single-class Czech schools may not be 
established unless there are at least fifty pupils on hand. German single-class 
schools may be established as soon as ten pupils have registered. The purpose of 
these drastic measures is obvious. Germany has no intention of assisting the 
growth of Czech culture and a new generation of Czech intellectuals. 

New Fi_m, “Hanp IN Hanpb,” AVAILABLE—The American Junior Red Cross 
motion picture, Hand in Hand, is now ready for distribution. Chapters desiring the 
use of this film during the coming school year should make their bookings as early 
as possible This film tells what the Junior Red Cross is and what it does. The pic- 
ture also demonstrates the relationship between the Junior Red Cross and the 
schools, and depicts the close co-operation between the junior and senior member- 
ships of the American Red Cross. The film, which is ten minutes long, is available 
in 16 mm. sound for schools and chapters and in 35 mm. sound for movie houses. 
It should be noted that it is available in sound only. Arrangements for borrowing 
the films should be made with the Motion Picture Distributing Office, American 
Red Cross, 40 East 49th Street, New York 17, N, Y. Orders for purchases of the 
film should be placed direct with the William J. Ganz Company, 40 East 49th 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. The cost of one print is $17; purchased in lots of two 
or more, each print costs $15. 

YOUTH’S ARMY—America’s young people have done a variety of home-front jobs. 
To date, they have collected five-sixths of all scrap aluminum, 10 million books for the 
armed forces, financed 35 day nurseries and 4 convalescent homes for English children, 
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sold millons of dollars worth of war bonds and stamps. They have grown thousands of 
Victory Gardens, helped farmers during harvest time, acted as messengers for local Civilian 
Defense posts, When it comes to imagination, stamina, and high-pressure salesmanship, 
America’s youth lead the way for the country. But there stll are thousands of tasks for 
them to perform, still many boys and girls to be enlisted in the youth's army. 


FIESTAS MARK END OF SCHOOL TERM—High schools of the Federal District 
in Mexico marked the end of their term with fiestas in which the students 
participated with the assistance of high educational authorities. It was desired that this 
year there would be a distribution of diplomas among the graduating students and_ these 
fiestas were organized chiefly for that purpose. The young men and women who have 
completed high school and desire to take the university course, will next year enroll in 
the four-year baccalaureate course, in accordance with modifications the University has in- 
troduced in the Preparatory School. This institution, in accordance with the agreement 
made with the Ministry of Public Education, will recognize studies made in the official 
high schools or the incorporated private ones, as if they were made in its own classrooms 
and in accordance with its own course. In consequence, the high schools will continue to 
function normally and in the same number, as formerly, so we are told, and there is no 
basis for fears that they will be suppressed, completely or in part, as it was rumored when 
the University decided to transform its Preparatory, making its course five instead of two 
years, as it functioned up to the last year.—Mexico News. 


A FEW INTERESTING RADIO FACTS—In all the world, there are 2,481 radio 
than 108 million radio sets. In the Axis nations, there are 271 


stations—and more 
33 million radio sets. In the united and neutral nations, there are 


radio stations and 
2,210 radio stations and 75 million radio sets—eight times as many sets as in the Axis 


nations. Thus we see that the United States alone has nearly four times as many radio 
stations as in all Axis nations combined—and nearly twice as many radio sets. The 
United States total: 924 stations, 56 million radio sets. In radio sets per thousand popu- 
lation, the united and neutral nations have 47 per thousand; the Axis nations 62 per 
thousand; in the United States itself there are 425 sets for every thousand people. In 
other words, there are nearly seven times as many sets per thousand people in the United 
States as in the Axis nations. The United States has 37 per cent of the world’s radio 
stations, 924 out of 2,481. In short, a total of 30,600,000 United States radio families 
depend upon the 924 stations of our country for entertainment, information, and edu- 
cation. When war came to the United States, radio’s public service immediately be- 
came war service for our entire industry of 924 stations, four national networks and 
25,000 employees. When the President spoke on that December Tuesday, he reached 
the greatest audience ever assembled in all history. Almost 92 percent of all our citizens 
heard him outline the nation’s war duties—The Heritage of Leadershsip by Frank E. 
Mullen, Vice President and General Manager, National Broadcasting Company. 


BEAUTIFUL COLOR PRINTS OF FAMOUS AMERICANS AVAILABLE TO 
SCHOOLS AT COST—11%x16% color prints of twelve famous Americans with ap- 
propriate remarks and information about each man’s life are offered schools by Grant & 
Wadsworth, Inc. The series is called, “A Great American to Remember” and includes: 
George Washington, Abraham Lincoln, Alexander Hamilton, John Paul Jones, Ulysses S. 
Grant, Robert E. Lee, Theodore Roosevelt, John Marshall, Grover Cleveland, Thomas 
Jefferson, Paul Revere, and Benjamin Franklin. 

Prints are designed for framing and can be hung in the classroom or corridor or they 
can be used as awards for scholarships, perfect attendance, and other purposes. Teachers 
interested should address their inquiries to Grant & Wadsworth, Inc., Chrysler Building, 


New York City. 
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PROFESSIONAL BOOKS 
Apamic, Louts. What’s Your Name? New York: Harper’s. 1942. 245 pp. $2.50. 


Here is a book of lively and vital interest to all Americans, regardless of 
family name. Using mostly the story or narrative vehicle, the author goes 
into a question which daily affects the happiness and effectiveness of millions 
of Americans, native and naturalized, who bear “foreign” names: whether 
to change or not to change, the reasons for and against, who should and who 
should not. The book is the result of a three-year inquiry, taking in all the 
elements of the American population. The author decided to publish it now 
because the unsolved and largely unrecognized problem of “foreign” names 
is having a subtle unfavorable effect on morale in the war plants, in the 
military services, and generally throughout the country. Everyone should 
read this book. 

Adventure in American Education series. Thirty Schools Tell Their Story. New 
York: Harper’s. 1943. 802 pp. $4.00. Describes how thirty high schools with 
the co-operation of colleges and universities found ways to improve their 
services to the nation and its youth. This is the final volume (V) of the 
report of the Eight Year Study, describing individual schools—in their 
community setting—participating in the study. Each school tells of its at- 
tempts to use its fredom constructively, the problems encountered, and 
the failures and successes experienced. 

American Association of School Administrators. Official Report of the Convention 
Never Held. Washington, D. C., The Association, 1943. 224 pp. $1.00 The 
major portion of the St. Louis Convention addresses that were to 
have been given on the general theme, “The Role of the Nation’s Schools in 
Winning the War and Earning the Peace.” 

ANDERSON, H. R., Ep. Teaching Critical Thinking in the Social Studies, Thirteenth 
Yearbook, Washington, D. C.: National Council for the Social Studies. 1942. 
175 pp. $2.00. The Yearbook suggests ways and means whereby classroom 
teachers may help pupils develop skill in critical thinking. The first section 
makes a detailed analysis of sub-skills involved in critical thinking and 
explains and illustrates each, The next section describes and illustrates 
procedures (not theory but actual practice) whereby the various specific 
skills may be taught, The third part deals with the opportunity the school 
and community life affords in applying and developing these abilities. The 
last section stresses the importance of clarifying the objectives to be evaluated 
and of systematically analyzing and using evaluation data to improve teach- 
ing, the curriculum, and the guidance of pupils. Here is one book no high- 
schoel principal or social studies teacher can afford to be without. 

ATKINSON, CARROLL. Broadcasting to the Classroom by Universities and Colleges. 
Boston: Meador. 1942. 128 pp. $1.50. The radio broadcasting programs of 
38 colleges and universities are described-—the history of colleges broad- 





casting to date. 

ATKINSON, CARROLL. The New Deal: Will It Survive the War? Boston: Meador. 
1943, 114 pp. $1.50. The author discusses elements of American political 
economy. He discusses a talk in which the speaker stated that he believed 
“in the principle of free enterprise and individual liberty of action.” First, 
he traces its source and implications as representing this person’s point of 
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view. Then the history of the Negro in American politics is presented, show- 

ing how long-time exploitation of the colored people by unserupulous 

Republican politicians has backfired so that now the Negro has become tlie 
most important single element in retaining the New Deal in power. “Today 
the factor that determines whether a Republican or Democrat shall sit in 
the White House is the control of the Negro vote” in five populous eastern 
states. The Negro, says the author, has little to be proud of the way he has 
been duped by scheming politicians to vote unintelligently as a racial group 
rather than as individuals. He concludes this section by pointing out a 
new movement that may serve to correct this situation. The author, who 
lived for two years in Jersey City, then gives a picture of the Hague machine 
and how it operated. Because the President has had the power to clean up 
this ‘mess’ but has failed to do so, the author feels that sacred duty has been 
sacrificed to questionable political ethics, Being both a schoolmaster and 
a parent, the author is especially bitter about the schools of Jersey City 
which reflect the political odor of the City Hall, If and when the New Deal 
is replaced, he believes, Hague-ism will be struck a vital blow—and the 
children of Jersey City are sure to be the beneficiaries by the probable freeing 
of the schools from their present antiquated administrative and teaching 
methods. The author then proceeds to discuss the political aspects of the 
present system of relief, and relates some of his personal experiences. He 
comments upon the courage and ability of Roosevelt in the present world 
situation, but he wonders if politics will be allowed to undermine the war 
effort as he believes they have the 1933 New Deal social legislation. 

ATKINSON, CARROLL, Public School Broadcasting to the Classroom. Boston: 
Meador. 1942. 144 pp. $1.50. This volume records the history and develop- 
ment of broadcasting radio programs intended specifically for classroom use 
by twenty-nine American public school systems. 

ATKINSON, CARROLL, Radio in State and Territorial Education Departments. 
Boston: Meador. 1942. 136 pp. $1.50. This volume is organized primarily as 
a source book. The first section describes all known attempts of state and 
territorial educational departments to broadcast’ programs for  class- 
room listening. The final section is devoted to public-relations broadcasting. 


ATKINSON, CarRoLL. Radio Programs Intended for Classroom Use, Boston: 


Meador. 1943, 128 pp. $1.50. This volume sums up and evaluates briefly the 
findings of three other books in this series, then records in greater detail 
the attempt to broadcast programs for classroom listening in three additional 
treas: five major networks (National Broadcasting Company, Columbia 
Broadcasting System, Mutual Broadcasting System, Blue Network, and 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation) ; local commercial stations; and counties. 


Baker, J. N. Sex Education in High Schools. New York: Emerson Books. 1942. 
155 pp. $2.00. The book presents aids to the questions of what and how to 
teach this subject. It also gives help in overcoming the prejudiced folk beliefs 
against sex education courses for high-school pupils. An excellent survey of 
the status of sex education in the states, pointing out how specific schools 
are handling the problem. It is a survey of the experiences of high schools 
with the courses in sex education they have given—techniques used, opposition 
encountered, effects of the courses—and of the plans for future programs 


of sex education courses. 
Barr, A. H., Jr., Ep. Painting and Sculpture in the Museum of Modern Art. 
New York: The Museum ot Modern Art, 11 West 53rd Street. 


1942. 84 pp. 
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$1.25. This book is a catalog of paintings in oil, watercolor, etc., pastels, 
collages with color, sculpture, and construction—a part only of the large 
collection of the Museum of Modern Art, Some 700 works of more than 300 
artists are included in the 19th and 20th century art collection, It contains 
an index of artists by medium and nationality; an index of artists by 
movements or schools (32 of them); an index of ballet and theatre designs; 
as well as a catalog and illustrations of the works included in the collection. 
Data about each work are listed by number, title, date, medium, size, source 

of acquisition, museum-accession number, and reproduction reference. The 

book in itself is an example piece of art and will be greatly enjoyed by all 


who turn its pages. 

Bartiett, F. G., CRAwrorp, C. C., AND FAULKNER, Ray. Art for All. New York: 
Harper’s. 1942. 271 pp. $2.40 The book shows how large a part art plays 
in dress, in the home, the school, and at work—thus showing how certain 
guiding principles affect daily life It is developed around problems and 
situations familiar in everyday life, As an introductory course, pupils will 
appreciate art usefulness to all—not just to the artist. 


Bauer, W. W., AND Hutt, T. G. Health Education of the Public. Philadelphia: 

W. B. Saunders, 1942. 315 pp. $2.75. A practical manual with theory, 
psychology, and philosophy introduced only from a purely practical stand- 
point. A factual handbook that will be found helpful in organizing and 
conducting the many branches of an effective public health-education pro- 
gram. While prepared for those training for public health work, physicians, 
etc., it will be found helpful by teachers in the teaching of health edu- 


cation. 

Benepict, A. E. Progress to Freedom. New York, Putnam’s Sons. 1942. 309 pp. 
$3.00. This book traced the progress of education from the log-schoolhouse 
days—showing the influence of the great European educators—down to our 
great school systems of today with its splendid possibilities. Here is shown 
the progress from formal schools—harsh in discipline, given to memorizing, 
and available only to a few—to one that is truly democratic both as to 
method and kind of training and to its availability to all—a truly American 


institution. 
BERKSON, I. B. Education Faces the Future. New York. Harper’s. 1943. 345 pp. 
$3.50 This book is a comprehensive and considered statement of representative 
educational philosophies in the recent past. The story of the development 
of educational movements and trends is presented against the setting of a 
picture of economic and social changes. It presents students of education 
with a sociological background. The heart of the controversy between the 
“essentialists” and the progressivists” is clearly depicted and the author 
shows how the best in each of these influences should be conserved and 
clarified for the future. It concludes with the presentation of a constructive 


policy for educational planning in the future. 


BERNARD, L. L, Introduction to Sociology. New York: T. Y. Crowell. 1942. 1041 pp. 
$3.75. A naturalistic approach to the subject in an effort to determine and 
record in the simplest and most direct language (1) those factors—physical, 
biological, psychological, and cultural—which have produced our society 
and are still modifying and remaking it; (2) the manner in which this 
society has developed in the past under the impact of these factors; and (3) 
the manner in which it operates today as a system of social organizations 
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and controls for conditioning generations of new members in a functional 

adjustment to both the natural world and our cultural social whole or 

society. It is prepared essentially on the college-student reading level. 

BLACKWELL, G. W. Toward Community Understanding. Washington, D. C.: 
Commission on Teacher Education, 1943. 98 pp., paper bound. 75c. ‘The 
author begins by discussing the emerging concept of community understand- 
ing, its elements and the implications for teacher education. In successive 
chapters he then presents in some detail examples of comprehensive courses 
in the area, types of off-campus experience (i. e., field trips, fact finding, and 
volunteer service), social-action clubs for students, and college-wide programs 
tending toward social action, Chapter V takes up some unusual emphases 
discovered—student government, group living, work experiences, use of 
the arts, and developing materials for teaching, while Chapter VI is con- 
cerned with two co-operative programs each developed by a college and a 
local community. The final chapter discusses by way of evaluative summary 
the implications of the many complex human relationships involved. 

BLANCHARD, V. S. Curriculum Problems in Health and Physical Education. 
New York: A. S. Barnes, 1942. 128 pp. $1.50. Presents the fundamental 
problems of curriculum construction and shows how these problems can be 
met. In the first part the guiding principles of curriculum construction are 
presented in relation to the problems as they exist within the school. Then 
it shows how the curriculum may be built on a sound and practical basis 
outlining the units in the curriculum and the teacher’s participation in 
curriculum planning. The final chapter outlines future trends in health and 
physical education. 

Biount, R. E. Love Loyal, Nashville: Cokesbury Press, 1940. 158 pp. $1.00. 
An informal discussion of facts and principles with the view that young 
people can gain happiness from love and sex. The book is the result of a 
number of years use with high-school boys and girls. 

BossinG, N. L. Progressive Methods of Teaching in Secondary Schools. Second 
ed. New York: Houghton Mifflin. 1942. 779 pp. $3.25. Presents two points of 
view—no one best method and the functional conception of education. 
Divided into five units, the first one orients the teacher, the second treats 
on classroom organization and management, the third acquaints the 
teacher with classroom teaching techniques, the fourth presents and evaluates 
the most important teaching method, while the last gives attention to 
evaluating teaching. 

Brewer, J, M., and others. History of Vocational Guidance. New York: Harper's. 
1942, 344 pp. $3.00. A comprehensive and systematic history of the vocational 
guidance movement, with appraisal, critique, and examination of the out- 
standing issues and outlook. 

Broom, M. E., et al. Effective Reading Instruction in the Elementary School. 
New York: McGraw-Hill. 1942. 482 pp. $3.50. While a guide to classroom 
teachers of reading in the elementary school, it will be found exceedingly 
helpful to the high-school teacher who is interested in improving the read- 
ing ability of her pupils. Gives present-day pertinent theory in teaching 
reading as well as practical information about techniques and materials of 
instruction. 

BRUNNER, EpMuND DE 8S. Working With Rural Youth. Washington, D, C.: 

American Council on Education. 1942. 113 pp. $1.20. This is the final report 

of the Rural Project of the American Youth Commission. It tells the story 
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of programs that evolved in four states and an agricultura] county of a 
fifth state as project staff members worked with rural youth on the basis 
of democratic experimentation. The book points out the need for social 
engineering. It shows that the needs of rural youth are and will be urgent. 
Chapters in the book include Introducing the Rural Project, Organizational 
Procedure, Co-operation: State and Local, Local Programs, A Youth Program 
by Youth, Results and Findings, Today and Tommorrovw. 


Brown, P. M. The Science of Peace. New York: F. H. Revell. 1942. 63 pp. 75e. 
The author points out the errors and failures of previous peace experiments 
and shows how it is necessary to begin with peace at home, in industry, and 
among classes before a lasting peace can be obtained. Peace must be planned 
no less than military strategy. 


Brown, W. B., Stewart, M. S., and Myer, W. E. America in a World at War. 
New York: Silver Burdett. 1942. 328 pp. $1.80. This is the story of America’s 
participation in the world family of nations, particularly during the last 
thirty years. Here is the dramatic story of the rapidly shrinking globe. 
Here is the fateful story of the political and economic factors which helped 
to make the present struggle inevitable. Here is the tragic story of the 
failure of mankind to find effective means of maintaining peace. America in 
a World at War is designed for basal use in the classroom. Each chapter 
includes a splendid bibliography of contemporary materials and a list of 
stimulating questions for discussion. 


Bureau of Child Study. The Chicago Adjustment Service Plan. Chicago: Board 
of Education. 1941. 170 pp. Describes the work of the Chicago schools in 
its effort to provide equality of opportunity for all the children of all the 
people—the work of its special schools, special services, and the adjustment 
service plan carried on in the Chicago high schools. 


CaTreLL, J., CATTELL, Jaques, and Ross, E. E., Epirors. Leaders in Education. 
Lancaster, Pa.: Science Press. 1941. 1134 pp. $12.00. The first edition of 
Leaders in Education was published in 1932, That edition contained ap- 
proximately 11,000 names. The second edition contains approximately more 
than 17.500 names. In the case where the names appearing in the first 
edition are repeated in the second edition, most of the biographical data 
concerning these persons has been brought up to date, Where the data 
has not been brought up to date, the name is simply repeated and reference 
is made to the 1932 edition. At the end of the book, ten pages are devoted 
to the names of those persons who have died since the publication of the first 
edition in 1932. The book is an excellent attempt to bring together in one 
volume educational workers in different fields. The term “educational workers” 
covers education in the broad sense. Each person’s name gives the usual bio- 
graphical data: his residence, in most instances his date of birth, his schooling, 
his experience, his society affiliations, and his chief field of interest. The 
editors have done an outstanding piece of work in the preparation of this bio- 
graphical directory of Leaders in Education. An examination of the volume 
shows the characteristic thoroughness with which these editors attack a 
piece of work. It is a book that because of its thoroughness and its extreme 
usefulness should have wide circulation insofar as books of this type are 
concerned. The authors have performed a much needed service and certainly 
the frequency of the revision of this book should be encouraged by creating a 
demand for the book. It is a book that will prove invaluable, especially to 
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those who are engaged in an administrative capacity. To many it will be 
found a source of ready information. 

CHAMBERLIN, DEAN, CHAMBERLIN, E. S.. Droveut, N. E., and 
Did They Succeed in College, Volume IV. New York.: Harper’s. 1942. 291 pp. 
$2.50. A comprehensive report of the follow-up study of the Eight-Year 
Study of the Progressive Education Association, showing how it was done 
and how the graduates of the 30 schools fared in their college studies and 
in all other phases of college life. 

CHAMBERLIN, W. H., and Stewart, M, S. Modern Japan. St. Louis: Webster 
Pub. Co, 1942. 93 pp. 40c. An interesting account of such matters as who 
the Japanese are, the development of Japan, the Prussians of the East, and 


ScorT, W. E. 


Japanese economy and government. 

CuaAmBers, M. M., Ep., The Tenth Yearbook of School Law. Washington, D, C.: 
American Council on Education. 1942. 200 pp. $1.25. The tenth annual 
review of court decisions affecting all phases of education covering the 
rights and responsibilities of pupils, of teachers under varying circumstances, 
and matters relating to school property, contracts, tort liability, taxation, 
indebtedness, organization of school districts, state administration, and 
higher education. Several cases touching various forms of public co-operation 
with private schools are of especial interest. It also contains an article 
on the legal basis of public education in Puerto Rico, The legal ground- 
work of education in Mexico is presented. 

Cuase, Stuart. The Road We Are Traveling: 1914-1942. New York: Twentieth 
Century Fund. 1942. 106 pp. $1.00. This is the first of a series of six books by 
Stuart Chase to be published at intervals of several months under the 
general title When the War Ends. This first book explores recent trends in 
American life and forecasts what are likely to be the chief questions facing 
this country—and the world—when peace comes. The main issues are dis- 
cussed, and possible solution indicated. Later books take up specific questions 
in detail. 

Cops, H. Z. Man’s Way. New York: Longmans, Green, 1942. 395 pp. $3.00, An 
examination of modern philosophical and social problems in which the 
author seeks to show how thought must emerge in necessity and, through 
the role played by intelligence in civilization, how the social mind continues 
to develop. He considers in turn our present position, the nature of philosophy, 
the structure of life, the adjustments indicated by dynamic thought, the 
lessons derived from history, and the problems of the future. 


Corr, L, S. A Study of the Functions of Physical Education in Higher Education. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
1943. 176 pp. $1.85. A study to ascertain the controversial issues over the 
functions of physical education in higher education, to identify the sources 
of conflict in thinking, and to examine the implications of the varying 
views. The study focuses attention on these conflicting functions that have 
been claimed by presidents, deans, and other administrators in higher edu- 
cation as well as by those trained in physical education. The author advances 
several general conclusions in the final chapter. 


CoLe, LUELLA, Psychology of Adolescence. New York: Farrar and Rinehart. 
1942, 660 pp. $3.25. Discusses the physical, emotional, social, moral, and 
intellectual development of the adolescent using objectively proven facts. 
It is a relatively comprehensive picture of the adolescent years gaining in 
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importance and usefulness by the author’s frequent applications to specific 


problems. 


COLEMAN, Ropert. The Development of Informal Geometry. New York: Bureau 


of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 1942. 178 pp. $2.10, Presents 
an account of the numerous trends in thought and movements instituted 
down through the years by groups of thinkers and their criticism and attempts 
to indicate what light they shed on the underlying significance of present- 
day practice and theory of informal geometry. The study treats successively 
the development of informal geometry from the 19th century to recent times 
in Germany, England, and the United States. These historical developments 
are then analyzed to obtain the broad structure of the complex of circum- 
stances that have brought informal geometry into being. Finally, applications 
of the findings are made to some problems in the teaching of informal 


geometry in 


the 


United States. 


Committee on Motion Pictures in Education. Selected Educational Motion Pictures. 


Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education. 1942. 372 pp. $3.00. A 
descriptive encyclopedia giving the full title, appropriate audience levels, 
running time, primary source, release date, and rental sources, followed by 
the appraisal of the film and the judgment of technical quality. A complete 
objective description of content completes the information on each film. The 
more than 450 films included were selected on the basis of the judgments 
of more than 5,500 teachers and 12,000 students. Recently the first supple- 
ment, Films for America at War, has appeared with essential and similar 
information on 114 war-related films. These are divided into three general 
groups: (1) general interest films dealing with war production and civilian 
participation in the war effort, (2) films on health, nutrition, and first aid, 
and (3) training films, Film librarians and students and instructors of 


audio-visual 


education 


courses in eighteen 


colleges and universities co- 


operated in the preparation of content material and appraisals. Wherever 
possible, classroom evaluations of films were secured. 


Conant, M. M. The Construction of a Diagnostic Reading Test. New York: Bureau 


of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univ, 1942. 156 pp. $1.85. The 
author defines reading, sets up requirements for a satisfactory test to 
study reading in senior high school and college, reports steps he followed 
in developing such a test, interprets the results, and suggests a method of 


validating a test. 
Conp.iFFE, J. B. Agenda for a Post-War World. New York: Norton. 1942, 232 pp. 


$2.50. Sets forth some of the intricate, vast, and fundamental issues that 
must be faced in any attempt to establish a lasting peace when this war 
ends in total defeat of the totalitarian aggressors—a preliminary outline of 
problems confined to economic aspects of the immediate post-war situation. 


CRANDALL, L. A. JR., Introduction to Human Physiology. Rev. ed. Philadelphia: 


W. B, Saunders. 1942. 388 pp. $2.25. Presents the story of how the body 
functions. Intricate physiological processes are outlined in the simplest 
terms, demonstrated by examples from everyday life and illustrated (113 


illustrations ) 


by 


diagrammatic pictures which portray 


the 


complex body systems. Excellent for high-school teachers’ use. 


workings of 


Cruze, W. W. Educational Psychology. New York: Ronald Press. 1942. 572 pp. 


$3.25. A textbook designed as a basic course in educational psychology that 
teachers in service, supervisors, and administrators will find useful as a 


reference book in connection with many of their professional problems. 
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Davin, P. T. Barriers to Youth Employment. Washington, D, C.: American 
Council on Education, 1942. 110 pp. $1.75. A report to the American Youth 
Commission which undertakes to study the causes of these barriers which 
were so persistently different from those of England, where because of 
juvenile hiring and wage policies long customary, juvenile workers were 
more fully employed than adults during the depression years. Learning to 
work has other values than wages, and youth who never learn to work suffer 
from general incompetence and may never be prepared to undertake the adult 
responsibility of self-support. Frequently long periods of unemployment 
may have the effect of bringing about a pathological state of mind in the 
young which may show itself in delinquency and crime, or in other forms 
of anti-social behavior. “Basically, all of the barriers to youth employment 
are in part the product of a deep-seated belief among adults that it really 
does not matter much if youth are unemployed,’ the report concludes, “It 
is that pervasive attitude of adults which must be changed in order to 
make any progress We need a general awareness of when discrimination 

















against youth is unfair, and a general determination to accept youth as 
people who have rights along with the rest of us.” 

De Borer, J. J. The Subject Fields in General Education. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century. 1941. 239 pp. $1.50, The report presents by eleven subject fields 
analysis of what can be done in these areas through co-operation. It does 
not concern itself with the more specific problems of curriculum organization, 
Many of those preparing the report believe that not only the form but the 
specific content of the curriculum must be an outgrowth of local experi- 
mentation and that both should be subject to constant revision as new in- 














sight is gained. 
Deemer, W, L., and Ruton, P. J. An Experimental Comparison of Two Short- 
hand Systems. Cambridge: Harvard Univ. 1942. 294 pp. $3.00 Reports of a 
1938-41 to determine the relative 






study extending over the school years 
merits of Script Shorthand and Gregg Shorthand. It is a comparison of these 
two systems as taught in public secondary schools offering a two-year course 
in shorthand—the major objective of which was general office use. The study 
concludes that Script Shorthand exhibited substantially greater relative 









merits. 

Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, Leadership at Work. 
Washington, D, C.: The Department, 1943. 248 pp. $2.00 This Fifteenth Year- 
book is a symposium of experiments in co-operative instructional improvement 
in environments as metropolitan Los Angeles and the farming communities of 
Mississippi. It gives emphasis to creative leadership, a leadership based 
upon a developing philosophy as well as upon constructive action. The 
personal experiences and philosophy of representative supervisors, admin- 
istrators, and teachers of the nation have gone into this volume, making it 
a storehouse of workable ideas and suggestions for functional leadership 











in education. 
DrumMonp, L. W. Youth and Instruction in Marriage and Family Living. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 1942. 186 pp. $2.35. This study at- 
tempts to discover what young people themselves consider important materials 
of instruction in marriage and family living, Suggestions given by over 600 
liberal arts college students and alumni indicate concern with sex, pre- 
marriage problems, family relationship, budgets, children, adjustments 
between generations, discord, religion, and the family as an_ institution. 
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EELLES, W. C. Associate’s Degree and Graduation Practices in Junior Colleges. 
Washington, D. C.: American Association of Junior Colleges. 1942. 126 pp. 
$1.75. Contains information concerning the origin of the Associate’s degree 
in British universities more than 75 years ago, the total number of college 
degrees conferred in the United States in three centuries, the early develop- 
ments at the University of Chicago, the present use of the Associate’s degree 
by 244 junior colleges, the classification of 125,000 Associate’s degrees 
conferred by junior colleges in recent years, increasing use of the Associate’s 
degree in leading universities, liberal arts colleges, teachers colleges, and 
junior colleges, the attitudes of state departments of education toward the 
Associate's degree and toward the use of the Bachelor’s degree at the 
junior college level, and the use of cap and gown and other graduation 
practices in more than 400 junior colleges. Also contains thirteen specific 
recommendations for a greater degree of uniformity and appropriateness with 
reference to junior college degrees and graduation practices, and a reference 
list of 58 varieties of Associate’s degrees which have been used in the past. 


Encyclopedia Britannica, World Atlas. Chicago: Encyclopedia Britannica. 1942. 
128 pp. $20.00, 6% discount for cash. This is a comprehensive, reliable, and 
up-to-date atlas of the world from which one can gain an understanding 
of the causes and effects of this global war through its excellent maps and 
abundance of statistical data. It contains 126 brand new full-color maps of 
every country and political sub-division in the world, fully indexed. It has 
a new Gazetteer Index containing 100,000 entries, including populations, 
where available, of every place on earth. It also gives 2546 statistical tables, 
covering natural resources, production, trade, and the like, for all parts 
of the world. A Map Revision Supplement is included for an additional 
cost of $1.00. This will be sent the purchaser after the conclusion of World 
War II. 


Evans, D. L. Essentials of Liberal Education. Boston: Ginn. 1942. 200 pp. $1.50, 
The book purports to tell why, how, and what a student should study in col- 
lege. It is an attempt to develop in the student a morale for the intellectual 
activities of college life. It combines in a single unitary the art of self- 
discipline, the art of self-development, and the art of self-denial, It is a 
stimulating summary of the objectives and obligations of a college education. 


EvENDEN, E. S., and Butts, R. F. Columbia University Co-operative Program for 
the Pre-Service Education of Teachers. New York: Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia Univ. 1942. 120 pp, $1.85. Describes Columbia’s program as well 
as its development over a period of years as a part of the three-year Field 
Study Project of the Commission on Teacher Education of the American 
Council on Education. 


Ewen, Davin. The Story of George Gershwin. New York: Henry Holt. 1943. 211 pp. 
$2.50, The story of Gershwin’s life is interestingly told. The author was per- 
sonally acquainted with him and as a result brings to the story a special 
warmth as well as a rich musical background of his own. The author begins 
with his early life telling interesting incidents that read almost like fiction 
of the Horatio Algiers type; he tells of his home life and his public life, of 
his rise to fame, riches, and fabulous honor; he tells about his works in a 
style that lures one to read more and more about them—for example, the 
story of Rhapsody in Blue, “the best-loved, the most frequently performed, 
and the best-known American work in the symphonic repertoire.” The book is 
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so interestingly written that pupils as well as teachers will find not only en- 
joyment in reading it but a greater appreciation of Gershwin’s contribution 
to the music world, 

Fink, W. L, Evaluation of Commencement Practices in American Public Second- 
ary Schools. Philadelphia: Univ. of Pennsylvania. 1940, 197 pp. This 
report suggests a procedure whereby an individual or a group informed as 
to the objectives that determine commencement practices in an American 
public secondary school may evaluate such practices in terms of the given 
objectives. 

FouMsber, BevLtan, A Little History of The Horn-book, Boston: The Horn Book, 
Inc, 1942. 58 pp. $1.50. There is a growing interest in the hornbook, that 
old-time lesson book used by little scholars of Elizabethan England, and 
by the boys and girls of early New England, to study their “criss-cross row.” 
In this book interesting and significant facts are put together about the horn- 
hook that show its historical importance. As a result we may read what 
mention Ben Johnson and Shakespeare, John Bunyan, John Locke, William 
Cowper, and many more made in passing of this famous primer and here we 
find an abundance of illustrations, drawings, reproductions of old woodcuts, 
photographs, showing various types of hornbooks from the plainest wooden 
one to the lovely silver hornbook said to have been owned by Queen Elizabeth, 
For students of early American education, the book has a special interest since 
it shows how frequently the hornbook was found in the homes of the colo- 
nists. It is published in the old chapbook format, which gives the biography 
of the earliest lesson-book made for children to use themselves. Detailed direc- 
tions for constructing a horn-book are included, Delightful, authentic illus- 
trations show pictures of the various horn-books typical of different ages. It 
is a book (pocket size) that every teacher and principal not only will want to 
read but will want to have as his own possession, High-school pupils will 
enjoy reading the book as well. 

Guin, J. L., and J. P. An Introduction to Sociology. New York: Macmillan, 
1942. 806 pp. $3.75. A comprehensive treatment of the fundamentals of the 
subjects intended to bring to the reader an understanding of that multi- 
farious complex of experience which may be called social relations. The 
major divisions of the book are an introduction, the natural bases of social 
life, the social bases of society, social institutions, social changes and social 
control, social processes, social pathology, and a summary and conclusion. 

GoerrinG, M. L. Teaching in the Secondary School. New York: Prentice-Hall. 
1942, 519 pp. $3.25. The book emphasizes fundamental principles rather 
than prescriptions to be followed. It gives a general view of the work of the 
teacher in the modern secondary school, It emphasizes not only the class- 
room duties of the teacher but also those extra services that are expected 
of the good teacher. It is a book designed for teachers and supervisors in 
service as well as for those in training. 

GREEN, P. L. Your Organization. New York: Hastings House. 1943. 177 pp. $2.50 
Gives helpful suggestions and guides to those engaged in organizational work. 
It deals with problems of an administrative nature, where and how to get 
and handle information, and techniques for effectively spreading information. 
Those new in the work of promoting an organization will find this book 


helpful. 
GREENE, H. A., JORGENSEN, A. N., and GERBERICH, J. R. Measurement and Evalua- 


tion in the Secondary School. New York: Longmans, Green, 1943. 670 pp, $3.75. 
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Presents a practical introductory discussion of the essential principles. The 
illustrations, examples, and problems are chosen from material designed 
for use in the grades and subjects of the secondary school with stress on the 
crucial problems of improving the teacher-made examination and test in 
line with the fundamental ideas and techniques of evaluation in secondary 
education. Each chapter is introduced with an outline of the purpose of the 
chapter, thus giving the reader a quick overview of the chapter contents. 
HamItton, R. R., and Mort, P. R. The Law and Public Education. Chicago: The 
Foundation Press. 1941. 579 pp. $4.75. An excellent volume in which the 
author constructs a teaching tool designed to make original material from 
judicial decisions available toe school-men of courses in public school law. 
The case method is used. Cases have been selected which seem to be most 
significant and which will acquaint the reader with the nature of the edu- 
cational problems which reach the courts and the manner in which the 
court disposes of them, These cases are classified under thirteen headings. The 
authors have indicated certain ethical rules for the use of the powers of 
legislatures and certain constitutional provisions needed to limit their powers. 
The analysis of the court cases may be divided into three main kinds of 
conflicts coming before the courts: conflicts of school legislation with legal 
theory, conflicts of school legislation with constitutional provisions with 
respect to education, and conflicts of acts of school officers with the rights 
of individuals, 

Hayes, M. L. A Study of the Classroom Disturbances of Eighth-Grade Boys 
and Girls. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
Univ. 1943. 139 pp. $1.85. The study investigates the meaning of disturbing 
behavior to the pupil himself and the relationship of this behavior to 
various factors in teacher and pupil personality. It should be of real 
assistance to the teacher in establishing a classroom situation favorable to 
the best educational growth of pupils. 


Hosan, C, F. Focus on Learning. Washington, D. C.: American Council on Edu- 


cation. 1942. 172 pp. $2.00 The final report of the Council Motion Picture 
Project based on five years of actual use and evaluation of motion pictures 
in selected schools. It describes the teacher’s experience in the using of films 
as well as pupils’ reactions. It reviews the role of motion pictures in edu- 
cation, analyzes the types of educational films and their contributions to 
the learning process, and suggests the responsibilities of the teacher in 


selecting and using films. 


Hotirnawortu, L. S. Children Above 180 IQ. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book. 


1942. 332 pp. $3.00. A survey of the material on this topic in addition to 
accounts of twelve cases which the author had studied individually. A third 
section deals with general principles and with the social and educational 
implications of the study of children of very high intelligence. 


Heit, E. W. Consumer Training. New York: Macmillan. 1943. 584 pp. A text- 


book in consumer education for the senior-high school. Although it contains 
one unit on “Understanding Your Place in the Economic World,” one on 
“Protecting Your Interests as a Consumer,” and one on wartime consumer 
action, the book is centered primarily on wise buymanship. Emphasis is on 
food, health goods, cosmetics and toilet articles, clothing, household equip- 
ment and furnishings, pleasure and recreation, and saving and investing. 
The treatment of recreation is outstanding, and that of health much better 
than average. The book is generally objective and rather conservative in tone. 
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L. America’s Struggle for the Free School, Washington, D, C.: 
American Council on Public Affairs. 1941. 276 pp. $3.50 cloth bound, $3.00 
paper bound, The author has made a thorough investigation of education 
in democracy in specific situations. He has defined that situation in the 
terms of the basic question—To what extent was the common man to 
rise in the period of Jacksonian democracy? He has limited his investigation 
not only to a particular geographical area and a specific chronological period 
but by the materials which he has selected. The author has contributed much 
to an understanding of the intricate and complex ways in which ideas 
actually function as agents of control and of change. The book has five 
main divisions in addition to the preface and a review of New England and 
New York in the 1830's, in addition to selected references by chapters, a 
comprehensive bibliography, and an index. The five main divisions of the 
book are Ideas of the Intellectual Leadership, The Ideas of the Educators, 
The Philosophy of Organized Education, The Ideas of the Rural Publicists, 
and The Labor and City Protest Movement. 


Jacopson, P. B., Spears, Haroip, et al. General Education in the American 


High School, Chicago: Scott, Foresman, 1942. 319 pp. $2.25. A study and 
discussion of general education in the secondary school both as to its philoso- 
phy and practice. The first part of the book gives the background and bases 
for general education while the.second or later part centers around 
descriptions of general educational practices as they are being carried 
out in varied types of school, This is a volume with which every high- 
school principal should be familiar. 


JouNSON, S. Young Americans’ Dictionary. New York: Philosophical Library, 


Inc., 14 E, 40th Street. 1942, 352 pp. $3.00. A compact yet easy to use col- 
lection of words with definitions readily comprehendible by high-school 
pupils, Departing from the usual “dictionary format” will likewise have its 
appeal to youth. 


KANDEL, I. L. The End of An Era. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 


College, Columbia Univ. 1941. 393 pp. $3.70, The eighteenth Educational 
Yearbook of Teachers College through the International Institute presenting 
a review of the developments in world education during the past two decades 
in the light of the conflicts in modern thought and culture in general as 
well as in political doctrines. A study in comparative education stressing 
the challenge which democracies must face to meet the current world crisis. 


Kellogg Foundation. The First Eleven Years. Battle Creek, Mich.:W. K. Kellogg 


Foundation, 1942. 217 pp. Price on application. Tells the basic philosophy of 
the Foundation and, through pictures, some of the details of the program. 
It is the story of the Foundation’s effort to develop plans and formulate 
programs designed to help people themselves through the maximum utiliza- 
tion of community resources through co-operative effort in the solution of 
common health and educational problems— programs that have been directed 
towards improvement of the health, happiness, and well-being of children 
of this and future generations. 


KHARASCH, NORMAN, AND MACKENZIE, H, S. Essentials of College Chemistry. New 


York: D. Van Nostrand. 1942. 513 pp. $3.50. An introduction to the methods, 
achievements, and future of the science of chemistry for college students. 
Valuable to the high-school teacher as a good reference source. 


Koopman, G, R., Mier, Avice, and Misner, P. J. Democracy in School Adminis- 





tration. New York: D. Appleton-Century. 1943. 330 pp. $2.25. The experi- 
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ences of the authors with democracy in action in school situations form 
the backlog to show how schools can translate democracy in action. Care- 
fully selected reports make clear the principles which are essential to 
democratic school administration. It is a book that will be profitable read- 
ing and study by the teacher and the administrator alike. 

LALEGER, G. E, The Vocational Interests of High-School Girls. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia, Univ. 1942. 102 pp. $1.60, A 
study of the vecational interests of 900 high-school girls as measured by the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank and the Manson Occupational Interest 
Blank for Women. Results of the measures are compared with the girls’ 
own statements of occupational choice, with their intelligence, and with 
their economic status. 


Laron, A. D., and BatLey, E, W. Sex Responsiveness, Mating, and Reproduction. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 1940. 
118 pp. $1.35. Paper 75c. Contains suggestions for teaching and evaluating 
selection material from this field as well as a summary of recent investi- 
gations into the meaning of sex responsiveness, mating, and reproduction 
for the species, for society, and for the individuals concerned. It begins with 
a description of the background of mingled knowledge, ignorance, and mis- 
conception prevalent among students of different ages and from varying 
socio-economic and cultural groups, This is followed by a survey of the 
possible ways in which instruction in this field may influence the knowledge, 
feeling, and conduct of pupils. Also contains some suggested pupil activities 
and an excellent annotated bibliography. 


Ligon, M. E. A History of Public Education in Kentucky. Lexington: Univ. of 
Kentucky. 1942. 369 pp. 50c. A study of the development and control of 
public education based upon the constitutional provisions and the legislative 
acts of the general assembly of the state of Kentucky. 


LocKE, ALAIN, AND STERN, B, J., Ep. When Peoples Meet. New York: Progressive 
Education Association, 221 W. 57th St. 1942. 768 pp. $3.50 In this book the 
specialized and authoritative literature that bears on the issues and problems 
of human relations arising out of the divisive pressures of racial, national, 
credal, and cultural group loyalties has been co-ordinated into a unified 
and synthetic whole. By selecting the scientific material, by weaving it to- 
gether with fine sensitivity to today’s problems, and by interpreting it in 
light of its educational significance, the editors present herein the tools with 
which to grapple realistically with critical issues of contemporary life. 
It is a comprehensive study of what happens when dominant and minority 
groups meet-—in the past, in the present, and in America and all over 
the world. It shows how the several types of culture are significant as variant 
adaptations, each functional in its own setting. “In the setting of world cul- 
ture, all peoples and nations have contributed importantly, though often 
without due credit, to the sum of human civilization, which itself, most 
broadly viewed, is the product of an extensive collaboration of cultural 
forces and an age-old interchange of cultures.” The work was undertaken by 
the Progressive Education Association through a grant from the General 
Education Board. 

Lone, F. E., anp HAtter, HELEN. Social-Studies Skills. New York: Inor. 1942. 
117 pp. $1.50, 90c each for 30 or more copies. The book has been prepared to 
help social-studies teachers to bring pupils quickly to a point of competence 
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in the 20 basie skills necessary to good work and more rapid progress in 
the social-studies classroom, This textbook for pupils is humorously illustrated 
throughout. It is accompanied by a 32-page Individual Self-Testing Key 
which may be used by the teachers, or by the pupils themselves. The per- 
formance of each skill without waste effort is explained to the pupil. 
There are practice materials on the skill, and there are a test and a re- 
test on understanding and mastery. The book was developed for elementary 
school use as well as junior high-school (including the ninth grade) use. 


Lowpey, H. H. Keeping Step with Industry in School Procedures. Grand Rapids, 
Mich.: Univ. of Grand Rapids, 1942. 178 pp, $1.50. Presents certain out- 
standing features to show the possibility of keeping pace with changes 
in industry and how the Fordson Schools with others have answered this 
problem. Contains practical methods for gearing school activities into 
the social and economic mechanisms of a machine age. 


Marsuar, G. H., MARSHALL, C. W., AND CARPENTER, W, W. The Administrator's 
Wife. Boston: Christopher, 1941. 122 pp. $1.50. The author discusses the 
part the wife of a school administrator plays in his being a success or 
a failure. He shows how they may be of help to their husbands, He states, 
“Mr. and Mrs. Administrator are a team pulling together on the same road 
but each keeping carefully on his own side of the track.” 


McCormick, H. J. Enriching the Physical Education Service Program in Col- 
leges and Universities. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia Univ. 1942. 134 pp. $1.85. Gives attention to techniques for 
determining student need, a discussion of some of these needs, orientation, 
introduction of the program, instruction units, the relation of the activity 
program, administrative problems and procedures, and conclusion. While 
written primarily with physical education at the college level in mind, 
many of the proposals for enriching the service program apply equally well 
to secondary-school physical education programs. 


McKown, H. C. Fools and Foolishness. Topeka: School Activities Publishing Co. 
1943, 263 pp. $2.00, This is a book of information and inspiration—one that 
will dispel illusions, shatter worn-out traditions, destroy prejudices, and 
awaken in the reader a dynamic urge to abandon the crowd, to accept the phi- 
losophy and adopt the ways of great men and women of history whose contri- 
butions to modern progress once labeled them “fools” and their efforts 
“foolishness.” It is composed of authenticated illustrations of intolerance. 
It represents an examination of thousands of books, pamphlets, newspapers, 
magazines, minutes of meetings and conventions, records of courts and legisla- 
tive bodies, and other sources. It is not only interesting but also educative. 
Herein is contained not only accounts of striking examples of intolerance 
taken toward many of our present essentials and conveniences when they were 
first suggested, to “test” by describing some unfinished “foolishness,” but 
also a brief analysis of the causes of intolerance. To the school administrator 
who give public addresses there is excellent source material. To the high- 
school pupil the reading will not only be informative and interesting but 
more particularly it will tend to make him less intolerant. 


McNEMAR, QUINN, AND TERMAN, L. M. The Revision of the Stanford-Binet Scale 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 1942, 189 pp. $3.00 Topies discussed by the authors 
in this nine-year revision program are: revision procedures; the distribution 
of 1Q; analysis by age-grade; urban-rura] occupational and sibling relation- 
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ships; sex differences; data on reliability, spread of individual performances ; 
per cent passing items by age, factor analyses, special scales, units of 
measurement, and summary. This new 1937 test composed of two forms 
now tests intelligence more accurately and over a wider range than was 
possible by the single Stanford-Binet scale of 1916. The age span included 
in the new scales is from 214 to 18 years. 


Meper, E. M. Youth Considers the Heavens. New York: King’s Crown. 1942. 
69 pp. $1.00, The more intelligent people are and the greater their knowl- 
edge about the extent of the universe the more likely they are to reject 
an opinion that man is governed by supernatural powers. This, in brief, 
is the conclusion drawn from the study reported in this volume. The 
study was conducted with 364 pupils in high-school physics classes. These 
young people expressed their opinions about man’s place in the universe 
on a carefully prepared checklist; then some of them studied specified 
astronomical material and some returned to their usual physics lessons. 
Later, all the pupils responded again to an opinion checklist. Each person’s 
two expressions of opinion were compared, They were studied as well with 
reference to “before and after” tests of information about the extent of 
the universe. It was found that, as such information increased, opinions 
shifted away from a conception of the supernatural domination of man. 
This book will be of interest and value to all who work with young people, 
and especially to high-school science teachers and counselors. The study 
will also be valuable to those concerned with techniques of identifying 
changes of opinion, for in it a method of preparing objective opinion tests 
is carefully described. For persons who construct information tests, new 
data on reliability and validity are reported. 


MEIKLEjOHN, ALEX. Education Between Tio Worlds. New York: Harper’s. 1942. 
303 pp. $3.00. The author relates the dilemma of Western civilization at 
war to the failures of public education. He concludes: “The war will end 
when the intellectual problem which underlies it has been clearly seen and 
relatively speaking, solved.” The book sets forth a definition of this 
intellectual problem in terms of the principles underlying the conduct of 
education. The author points out that what he calls Protestant-capitalist 
education has moved away from its basic principles, leaving no adequate 
philosophy of education animating our present effort. By a comparison of 
the philosophies of five important educators, the author sets forth what he 
believes to be an adequate basis for an educational philosophy after the 
war. 


MENDENHALL, JAMES, AND HaAraAp, Henry, Ep. Consumer Education. Yearbook 
of the Society for Curriculum Study. New York: D. Appleton-Century, 1943. 
399 pp. $2.50. A well-rounded treatment of both theory and practice in 
consumer education. It covers the historical development of consumer edu- 
cation, its present status and issues, and the specific contributions of 
various school books and subject fields; and it presents valuable descriptions 
of resources and teaching methods. The selection of contributors to the 
book was excellent, so that every chapter stems from genuine authority; 
and with one or two exceptions the treatment of the often-difficult issues 
is wholly frank and objective. All in all, for the teacher or administrator 
instructed in consumer education but whose thinking about it is not vet 
fully mature, this is probably the most valuable publication to date. 
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Mites, J. R., AND LowpDERMILK, R. R. Recordings for School Use. Younkers-on- 
Hudson: World Book. 1942, 234 pp. $1.24. This is the first of a series of six 
books planned to present a comprehensive treatment of the whole field ot 
radio as it affects children of school age. It is based upon the five-year 
study at Ohio State University and sponsored jointly by the Recordings 
Division of the American Council on Education and Evaluation of School 
Broadcasts. This “Catalog of Appraisals” contains a comprehensive listing 
and evaluation of all commercially available educational recordings. The 
appraisals are based on the findings of the classroom tryouts and of expert 
subject-matter judgment on over one thousand recordings. The notations 
comprise a general rating, school subject in which the recording is most 
useful, full technical specifications, a description of the program content, 
and detailed appraisal. Alphabetical and subject indexes and an appendix 
on transcription players are included. 

Mitier, W. I. Democracy in Educational Administration. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 1942. 117 pp. $1.75. The 
author holds that democratic behavior on the part of pupils cannot be 
developed except as those in charge of our schools behave democratically, 
provide the opportunity for participation of all concerned in the deter- 
mination of policies, and utilize all the resources of the school and the 
community in the solution of educational problems. The administrator who 
is seeking either to introduce or to strengthen democratic practice in the 
administration of a school system will find in this book basic principles 
upon which such a program may be built. Problems are discussed and sug- 
gestions are advanced for their solution. 

Morgan, A. E. The Small Community. New York: Harper’s, 1942. 312 pp. $3.00. 
The author develops the book upon the thesis “that to a very large degree 
it is the family and the small community that determines the influence 
of the early years. Observation makes it clear that the small primary 
group or community which has had profound influence is being greatly 
neglected and in America is tending rapidly to disappear.” This is a study 
of the small primary community. It points out how the good community 


may be attained. 


Morrison, H. C, American Schools. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago. 1943. 328 pp. $3.00. 
This is a critical study dealing with school structure and school system. 
The author thinks in terms of a Common School as a national system for 


every normal individual until general education is completed. To this 
end he would consolidate elementary schools, high schools, and junior 
colleges and incorporate their functions into the complete Common School. 
His proposed Common School uses culture for the purpose of generating 
Intelligence, Conscience, Taste, and Discipline; and in it the pupil advances 
in terms of learnings acquired rather than in terms of a successful per- 
formance of lessons or the accumulation of scholastic credits, It has a com- 
mon curriculum and refuses to tolerate free choice of studies by immature 
youth. He revokes the obsolete districting of schools and sets up, instead, 
state units of organizations. He divorces politics from the schools. He dis- 
cusses the financial problems which would be involved in consolidation and 
in relocating school buildings in sane Community planning. In chapter three, 
he emphasizes the great need in our national economy for an unprecedented 
development of technical schools, not trade schools—we need more of them 
too—but of technical schools of post-secondary grade permeating every 
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part of our activity which are susceptible to that kind of training and require 
it. It is a book that will furnish profitable reading and study by laymen as 
well as school people. 

Morrison, THEO., chairman, The Training of Secondary-School Teachers. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard Univ. 1942. 173 pp. $1.50. This report is the work of a joint 
committee of the Department of English of Harvard University and the 
Harvard Graduate School of Education, It is their recommendation to 
President Conant of what the teacher-training program should be, especially 
with reference to English. 

Mort, P. R. Secondary Education As Public Policy. Cambridge: Harvard Univ. 
1943. 85 pp. $1.00. The annual Inglis lecture on secondary education. The 
author in generalities points out some of the serious “wrong turning” 
made by secondary education and points out what should be done, He 
shows the need for more public financial support. He states, “We are really 
supporting public education at a level where it could be doubled in cost 
without serious dislocations in our economics. Where the public really 
wants something better in education, it gets it.” 

Myers, A. F. anp Wititams, C. O. Education in a Democracy, Rev. ed. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1942. 434 pp. $3.25. Here is a picture of the growth 
of the American school system and a comparison with that of other countries ; 
of the historical, philosophical, and psychological influences affecting our 
schools; of significant educational movements today and impending changes 
in American education. All seven of its basic sections conceive and discuss 
education as a social force. Excellent for teacher on the job as well as for 
those in preparation. 

NaGGIE, J. W. Psychology of the Child. New York: Ronald Press. 1942. 530 pp. 
$3.25, This is a survey of the present status of mental and physical growth 
of the child with the order of chapter topics determined somewhat as 
the behavior phenomena appear in the psychological biography of the child. 

National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. The Place of Mathematics in 
Secondary Education, New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College 
Columbia Univ. 1940. 253 pp. $1.25. This fifteenth yearbook issued as a 
joint report with the Commission of the Mathematical Association of America 
deals with the different phases of the broader aspects of mathematics as 
well as discusses programs for grades 7 to 12, retarded and accelerated 
pupils, the junior college evaluation, and a teacher-training program. 

National Resources Planning Board. Security, Work, and Relief Policies, Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Supt. of Documents. 1942. 640 pp. $2.25. The Technical Com- 
mittee on Long-Range Work and Relief Policies reports on a review of a 
decade of experience in meeting the needs of our disadvantaged citizens 
through the provision of work, social insurance, and public assistance. A 


comprehensive report. 

Nortuway, M, L. Charting the Counsellor’s Course. New York: Longmans, 
Green. 1940. 118 pp. $1.25, An excellent guide and aid to the Camp Counselor 
who works with the some 3,000,000 youth who go to camp each summer. 


OGILVIE, MARDEL. Terminology and Definitions of Specch Defects. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 1942. 300 pp. 

A clarification and systematization of the terminology of speech defects. 
Thousands of definitions of terms were collected and are summarized in this 
volume so that their similarities and dissimilarities are readily apparent. 
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Positive recommendations are made with regard to speech terminology as a 


result of this study. 

chairman. A Source Book of Mathematical Applications. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univ, 1942. 291 pp. 
$2.00. The seventeenth Yearbook of the National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics. The book consists of four parts: arithmetic, algebra, geometry, 
and trigonometry. This is preceded by explanatory notes on how to find 
desired material and followed by an index listing the types of uses included. 
Mathematical topics are listed alphabetically and each topic is followed 
by a set of direct vocational applications. This volume will help meet the 
need for a broader knowledge of direct application and use of mathematies 
in the many fields of human activity. 

et al. Community Workshops for Teachers in the Michigan Com- 
munity Health Project. Ann Arbor: Univ. of Michigan Press. 1942. 303. pp. 
$2.00. An account of four summer workshops—two under the direction ot 
the University of Michigan and two under the direction of the University 
of Chicago—in which the community resources are given major emphasis. 
The project was financially supported by the W. K. Kellogg Foundation. 
Each workshop was held in the school facilities of a Michigan town. The 
four workshops gave attention, one to Health Education, one to Science 
Education, one to Citizenship Education, and the fourth to Social Science, 
Library Science, and the Language Arts, in both the elementary and second- 
ary-school field. The book describes each of these workshops, 


The Curriculum of Democratic Education. New York: MeGraw- 
Hill. 1942. 367 pp. $2.75. The author sets forth a theory of education and 
of the place of the school in a democratic society and then builds up an 
account of the nature and organization of a curriculum in accord with 
this theory. The procedure brings together the motif of the democratic, 
child-centered school and the motif of education directed systematically 
toward social needs. More than 100 brief descriptions of actual classroom 
activities are included. Any school planning to reorganize its curriculum 
will profit by having those responsible for the work become familiar with 


the book, 


Pierce, P. R. Developing a High-School Curriculum. New York: American 


Book. 1942. 367 pp. $2.50, This book is the story of teachers, pupils, parents, 
and principals at work building a new kind of public high school into being. 
It is a book that deals with real rather than theoretical situations. The 
author, principal of the Wells High School in Chicago, has been associated 
with this school since its founding, This book not only describes the 
practices in this school but more particularly it describes the evolutionary 
development of the school’s educational program. Though these procedures 
its descriptions are consistently based on education principles in research, 
the technical terms and emphasis are avoided. The author has prepared 
an excellent book. It is one that will appeal to every secondary-school 
administrator. Likewise it is one that contains therein not only suggestions 
and aids for the principal of the large high school but for the principal 
of the smaller high school as well. When one knows the author’s philosophy 
and his experience, he immediately recognizes the fact that the book is not 
describing theoretical situations but rather as they are and have been 
developed in this school so that it in turn has really become a community 
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of living not only for the boys and girls enrolled in the school but for 
those who have gone out from this school and for the people of the community. 


RATHBONE, J. L. Relaxation. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege,, Columbia Univ. 1943, 157 pp. $1.75. The book attempts to help the 
reader learn how to discover hidden signs of tenseness in himself, learn 
simple exercises in order to relax at will, learn ways of how to induce 
sleep, learn how to discover causes of tension and fatigue in mind and 
body, and learn about the psychological factors that make for poise. 


Reep, A. A. Radio Education Pioneering in the Mid-West. Boston: Meador, 1943. 
127 pp. $2.00. The mid-west was especially fertile soil for pioneering in the 
educational possibilities of radio, Many interesting experiments were 
carried out—in fact, it can be said that most of the earlier entensive efforts 
to adapt this new form of communication to the established and traditional 
structure of pedagogical practices were initiated in the bread-basket states 
of the American nation. The author presents detailed accounts of many of 
these earlier radio adventures, and formulates definite conclusions concern- 
ing both past successes and failures that every educator and professional 
or amateur radio man should heed. Many of the experimental projects 
presented in this book have been briefly mentioned in previous volumes 
of this series, but the author presents them in greater documentary detail 
as a permanent record in the movement of which he has been a vital part. 


Rees, H. E. A Psychology of Artistic Creation. New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia Univ, 1942. 209 pp. $2.35. This is a 
study of the nature of the creative process in the arts from the point of 
view of prevailing Gestalt psychology. Four principles are discussed: in- 
tegration (Jn each situation, an individual responds as a total being to his 
total environment through a process of interaction of the tivo which results 
in a modification of each); Adjustment (Each situation and response are 
of incomplete structure tending toward one end—a state of equilibrium, the 
process of interaction or experience being one of adjustment in order 
to achieve this dynamic equilibrium) ; Purposive Differentiation, (A state 
of equilibrium is the result of the explication and realization of an intelligible 
goal of action with a tendency toward a resulting satisfactory feeling-tone) ; 
and Pragnaz, (The on-going process of achieving equilibrium will always 
be as good and as simple as prevailing conditions allow—depending upon the 
frame of reference of the individual.) 


RemMers, H. H., anp Gace, N. L. Educational Measurement and Evaluation. 
New York: Harper’s. 1943. 580 pp. $3.25. This book is designed to give the 
prospective teacher a reasonable mastery of principles, methods, and_pro- 
cedures. It offers a novel approach to the problem of presenting ideas of 
measurements to the novice, and constitutes a new orientation to the whole 
field of tests and measures. It follows a new trend in education, based 
upon the modern psychological concept of the whole individual, considered 
in his various socially significant dimensions, The frame of reference for 
the entire treatment is the constant interaction between the individual 
and his environment, including all the relevant dimensions and needs of 
the individual and the society in which he lives. The result of this is the 
inclusion of many topics not previously treated in such texts. For ex- 
ample, besides the traditional topics of “achievements” and “intelligence,” 


there are chapters on such topics as physical aspects of pupils, their 
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and_back- 





emotional and social adjustment, their attitudes, environment, 
There is even a chapter—and a highly stimulating one—on the 
environment. Such an 





ground. 
evaluation of the teachers as part of the pupils’ 
approach as this entails sound psychological understanding and insight 
on the part of teachers and councilors, and Part I of the text is therefore 

The authors proceed upon the 






largely concerned with psychological theory, 
assumption that teachers need to be well oriented in the world in which 
and that the pupils they teach are an important part of that 
world. In other words, Part I considers the What of educational tests and 
measurement—that is the theory. The second and major part of the text 
is devoted to the How-—that is, the technique of tests and measurements. 
Here is an exceptionally complete and thorough presentation of the practical 


aspects of the subjects—practice designed to implement both the day-to-day 
Here are all the methods 






they live, 









and the long-time ends of educational endeavor. 
and techniques necessary for obtaining the facts and the evaluative data 
Included here are two cencise chapters on 
needed by teachers in training— 





necessary for proper guidance. 
the minimum essentials of statistics 
chapters which can readily be omitted if students have had an adequate 

course in evaluation and 






statistical method before taking the 
but which provide an excellent foundation in this subject 





course in 
measurements, 
if they have not had such a course. 
Rice, A. H., Ep. Today’s a Detroit: Board of Education, 1354 Broad- 
way. 1943. Over 250 pp. # A practical book on school public relations. 
Three hundred educators tadicated the fields of greatest need. Nineteen spe- 
cialists summarize successful pracices in the major fields of school public 
Planned for use today by teachers, school adminis- 
education students, and 










relations. Illustrated. 
trators, public relations and publicity directors, 
fe ve eroups. 

Rosseit, B. 8. Public Libraries in the Life of the Nation. Chicago: American 
Library Association. 1943. 105 pp. $1.50, This book is an answer to the 
long-felt need for a simple statement of American librarianship that could 
be used to attract promising young men and women into the ranks of the 

It begins with the axiom that widely-used libraries are a_ basic 

and that good libraries cannot exist 










profession, 
necessity for functioning democracy, 
without good librarians and imaginative librarianship. It shows with proper 
enthusiasm just what are the tangible and the intangible rewards that 
librarianship offers to young people who have ambition for public service— 
the kind of intelligent public service the world needs today. Addressed to 
the college student age level—and to the high-school senior—it pictures 
the challenge that library service holds for people who are seeking a 
career that will make full use of their intellectual capacities and their 
desire to contribute to the advancement of human society. The material 
is presented in two sections. The first describes outstanding examples 
of public library service today; the second indicates the kind of work that 
prospective librarians might expect to do in serving or directing various 










types of libraries. 

Rue, Haroip, Now is the Moment. New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 1943. 
269 pp. $2.50, This book briefly and dramatically surveys the American 
scene, its promise of things to come and its positive, reassuring achieve- 

men and women in education everywhere. 

lays down must be translated into action 









ments, It is a call to arms for 
The specific program which it 
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by an intelligent minority roused to effectiveness through you. The author 
surveys the current scene and points out in chapter after chapter the re- 
sources, spiritual as well as mechanical, now waiting to be unleashed for 
the making of a better world. 

SmirH, E. R., AND TyLer, R. W. Appraising and Recording Student Progress. 
New York: Harper's. 1942. 550 pp. $3.00. In an effort to determine how 
well schools are achieving their objective, the Eight-Year Study Committee 
reports on their appraisal of the 30 participating schools. This volume 
reports in detail the steps that were taken to help these high schools to 


discover, record, and report the progress of pupils toward the whole 


range of desired goals. 
SNEED, M, C., AND Maynarpb, J. L. General Inorganic Chemistry. New York: D. 
Van Nostrand. 1942. 1166 pp. $4.50. A comprehensive treatment of the 
subject which permits the selection of material suitable to the need and 
interest of college students, Attention is given to laws and theories and 


historical developments are freely introduced. The presentation follows 


in general the recommendations of the Journal of Chemical Education. 


Srack, H. J., AND Sresrecut, E. B.. Ep. Education for Safe Living. New York: 
Prentice-Hall. 1942. 388 pp. $3.50. A program of education in accident pre- 
vention, giving source materials as well as aids to those developing such 
a course in the elementary and secondary schools as well as in the higher in- 
stitutions of learning. The value of the book lies not only in the fact that it 
gives the latest word on a safety program, both for curriculum and instruction, 


but also in that this subject matter has been put into form by a large number 
of experts, especially equipped to prepare the material for the book. 

Srrane, R. M., anp Sminey, D. F. The Role of the Teacher in Health Education. 
New York: Macmillan. 1942. 347 pp. $2.25. A concrete, workable plan 
with specific and practical suggestions providing a knowledge of the basic 
health principles that must be taught in every school and observed in every 
classroom. Written by two experts, the book describes present successful 
methods and materials, and ways of measuring the results of health edu- 
cation as well as giving examples of the health program integrated with 
the rest of the curriculum, as it has been carried ont in representative 
schools. 

Street, R. F. Children in a World Conflict. Boston: Christopher, 1941. 304 pp. 
$2.50. The book examines some of the ways in which children respond 
to environments which are confusing and frequently hostile, and indicates 
what might be done to help them make the most adequate adjustments. 
While dealing with the pupil in the elementary school, there is much that 
will be helpful to the secondary-schoo] teacher who reads it. 


Super, D. E. The Dynamics of Vocational Adjustment. New York: Harper’s. 1942. 
286 pp. $3.00. This book considers the total social setting in which voca- 
tional adjustments take place, analyzes the individual psychological factors 
involved, and, on a basis of an understanding of these factors, discusses 
the function and the necessary procedures of vocational guidance. 

Survey Graphic. From War to Work. New York: Survey Associates, Inc., 112 E. 
19th St. May 1943. 86 pp. 50c each or 3 copies for $1.00. The eighth number 
of Survey Graphic’s Calling America Series. In this number leaders in the 
fields of government, industry, and labor, such as Stuart Chase, A. F. Hin- 
richs, Marriner S. Eccles, Maxwell S. Stewart, Alvin Hansen, L, L. Lorwin, 
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and Luther Gulick, discuss the tremendous post-war problems that we face. 
It is their solutions to how to get full employment and keep it going. These 
are timely articles written on an all-important subject by authorities in the 
field which the well-informed person must read. 

Wautaguist, J. T. The Philosophy of American Education. New York: Ronald 
1942. 407 pp. $3.25. The author explains the implications of three major 
philosophies (Idealism, Realism, and Pragmatism) on the various levels 
of American education. He attempts to clarify conflicting assumptions 
and their implications. 

Ware, Caro_ine. The Consumer Goes to War. New York: Funk and Wagnalls. 
1942. 300 pp. $2.00. This book has been written to help answer two questions 
that are in the minds of civilians everywhere: What can we do to help win 
the war’ What can we do to strengthen our cause and help win the 
peace’? It recognizes that these questions are bound up with the practical 
problems of managing our responsibilities as citizens of a democracy at 
war. It seeks to provide an analysis of the consumer front in total war 
and to point out the implications for individual and group action. In order 
to be practically useful to individuals and members of various groups and 
communities, it contains accounts of the activities carried on in a number 
of communities and by different types of groups. The supplement contains 
additional material on programs, training, and sources of information. 


Warer, E. A. A Study of the Application of an Educational Theory to Science 
Instruction. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
Univ. 1942. 134 pp. $1.60. An experiment in teaching high-school science. 
A currently advocated educational theory is stated in terms of some of its 
inherent elements and the classroom and teaching procedures used to put 
it into practice in an actual science-teaching situation are described in 
detail. 


Wurrteney, D. D. Family Treasures. Lancaster, Pa.: Jaques Cattell, 1942. 299 pp. 
$3.50. This is a book about heredity. It presents facts and evidence, 
documented with actual photographs, to get discredited ideas out of peo- 
ple’s heads and to make it plain what we inherit and what we do not. 
Unwarranted theories and myths still linger with many of us; it is the 
purpose of this book to show why we should get rid of them. Here are the 
answers to why you have straight hair, heavy eyebrows, curled lips, a high 
forehead, or blue eyes. Here, too, is the answer to why you are not a poet 
because you were born under the same zodiacal sign as Milton or because 
your mother read poetry regularly during your prenatal period. 


Wuirtney, F, L. The Elements of Research. Rev. ed. New York: Prentice-Hall. 
1942. 520 pp. $3.75. The problem of research is as old as organized thought, 
and myriad are the books which have been written dealing with various 
phases of the subject. In recent years some have appeared touching upon 
the different aspects of research in education. These books, however, have 
heen weighted on the side of psychological and statistical techniques, There 
has been no handbook or textbook that has dealt with the whole field of 
research in education. The need exists for such a text. The author of this 
volume has not only developed it in a logical manner but has included a 
detailed explanation of all types of research with which the student of 
education will be faced from the selection of the problem to the close 
of the completed task. It is a highly practical handbook for every student 
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in the classroom, administrative oflice, or research department wishing to 
study his problem objectively. 

Witson, H, R. Lead a Song! Chicago: Hall and McCreary. 1942. 122 pp. $1.50. 
A practical guide to the organization and conducting of informal group 
singing with a special chapter on singing in the national emergency. Deals 
with the qualifications for a successful song leader, conducting techniques, 
working with accompanists, the value of group singing, as well as where 
to find sure-fire songs. 

Wisconsin Research Project in School Broadcasting. Radio in the Classroom. 
Madison: Univ. of Wisconsin Press. 1942. 203 pp. $2.00. A report on a study 
to determine through demonstration and evaluation the place of radio in 
the classroom and to devise methods for its most effective use. Describes 
the seven experimental programs developed followed by a statement arising 
out of the experimentation and study. 

Works, G. A., AND LESSER, S. O. Rural America Today—Its Schools and Com- 
munity Life. Chicago: The Univ. of Chicago Press. 1942. 450 pp. $3.75. 
This book states clearly some of the many rural social, health, and edu- 
cation problems facing us today. It emphasizes the things which are being 
done by alert rural communities and by state and Federal governments 
to improve these conditions. As such it is valuable not only for rural 
teachers and professional workers in such fields as library service, health, 
recreation, and social welfare, but the broad approach will give the admin- 
istrator a very real understanding of his co-ordinating responsibilities. 


Waicut, J. C. Vocational Training Problems When the War Ends. Washington, 
D. C.: Supt. of Documents. 1943. 40 pp. 10c, This book has been written to 
spur advanced planning for post-war vocational education. “Advanced plan- 
ning is a good ‘shock absorber,’ ” the author says, “It enables those responsible 
for the administration of the program to be prepared and to think through 
many of the problems which will later be met. It is useless for us to debate 
the question as to whether there will be a post-war emergency; rather we 
should now concern ourselves with how best to meet the emergency which 
is certain to come.” Written after letter-consultations with 25 leaders in 
business, labor organizations, and vocational education administration, the 
pamphlet surveys problems expected to arise in post-war vocational edu- 
cation. Illustrated with charts and tables, it describes the general pattern 
of vocational dislocation expected after the war, and then poses specific 
problems, Part 2 deals with “Problems Affecting All Fields of Vocational 
Education.” Parts 3-7 cover problems affecting trade and industrial edu- 
cation, agricultural education, homemaking education, business education, 
and occupational information and guidance. As three conclusions the 
author states: (1) During the days of reconstruction vocational schools 
will be called upon to assist men and women in their vocational readjustment. 
(2) Some preliminary thinking and planning can be done in advance of the 
day when these problems must be solved. (3) In all probability state and 
local communities will need to finance a larger share of the reconstruction 
program than they have of the War Production Training programs. For 
all teachers now concerned with vocational education and for those who 
will help with the readjustment and relocation of great numbers of our 
citizens after the war, the booklet presents a broad over-all view. 

WRIGHTSTONE, J. W., AND CAMPBELL, D. S. Social Studies and the American Way 
of Life. Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peterson, 1942. 292 pp. $2.00. The book has 
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been written as a guide for elementary and secondary-school teachers; 
the methods applied to the interpretation of the social studies for the 
American Way of life are both general and specific. The first part deals 
with the purposes of social education in a democracy, the second, with 
four areas of learning (co-operating in social and civie action, understand- 
ing economic processes, adjusting to and improving our physical environ- 
ment, and personal development and guidance) while the third part deals 
with evaluating the growth and development of democratic personalities. 
Each of the nine chapters has a summary and a bibliography. 


WRINKLE, W. L., AND GitcurRist, R. S. Secondary Education for American 
Democracy. New York: Farrar and Rinehart. 1942. 554 pp, $2.75. Here is 
a book that is aimed at making teachers think. The authors emphasize 
some of the fundamental issues in secondary education and pin their readers 
down by batteries of specific questions so that, instead of being content with 
mouthing stock phrases, they are stimulated to form definite points of 
view. Among the topies discussed are the tendency of teachers to substitute 
verbalization—just saying words—for straight thinking, the wide gap 
between what we talk about and what we do, the unthinking acceptance 
of habit and custom without challenging inquiry, and the adjustment of 
high-school education to the needs of youth and society today. The treat- 
ment of the problems does not imply that the beliefs of the authors are 
to be accepted as authoritative; but, on the other hand, vigorously chal- 
lenges readers to work out their own solutions by critical thinking and 
problem solving. 

TEXTBOOKS 

Asupeurn, R. R. Selected Spanish Short Stories of the Nineteenth and Twentieth 
Centuries. New York: T. Y. Crowell. 1943. 310 pp. $1.75. By a modification 
of the so-called visible vocabulary (a complete vocabulary for each page 
of text), the author hopes to enable pupils to read more rapidly and at 
the same time derive more pleasure from his reading. It is intended as a third 
year high-school Spanish course or as a second year college course. 


Beaucuamp, W. L., AND MAYFIELD, J. C. Basic Electricity. Chicago: Scott, Fores- 
man, 1943. 312 pp, $1.60. A few months ago a teacher or school administrator 
faced with the problem of pre-induction training in electricity might 
have wondered, “Where can I get a textbook?” Now, however, a dozen 
publishers have rushed to his rescue, and his question changes to, “Which 
of these pre-induction books shall I use?” This book has been written to fit 
the specifications of Pre-Induction Training Course Outline, No. PIT 101. 
The format provides tle opportunity to make large pictures and diagrams. 
Practically every page has a photograph or drawing, or several of them. 
Parts are plainly labeled. For the abler pupils there is more expanded and 
difficult material in the form of footnotes at the bottom of many pages; 
for the less capable the boxed-in review at the top of the page, with the 
illustrations and their legends, will give a speedy and comprehensive review 
of important points. Each unit or chapter begins with a set of exploratory 
questions for motivation and orientation. The pupil can get the answers 
to those he got wrong or had to pass up by studying the unit. At the ends 
of topics come sets of questions and problems. These show how well 
principles and vocabulary are understood. Experiments are grouped at the 
ends of chapters (or units) and are so planned that schools not having 
much apparatus can use them. 
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Boorh, H. H. Book of Modern Airplanes. New York: Garden City. 1940. 28 pp. 
$1.00. Streamlined commercial transports, trans-Atlantic flying boats, 
bombers, pursuit planes, clippers, ete., are handsomely pictured in colors, 
in this book of modern American and European airplanes, It is an excellent 
assemblage of private, commercial, and military types with explanatory 
text to go with each that will appeal to air enthusiasts of all ages. In the 
collections are shown, 7 United States planes, 5 French planes, 6 Great 
Britain planes, and 5 German planes. The end sheets show in simple silhouette 
13 designs of planes and give also a diagram identifying the different 
parts. It is a book that will find continuous use in any high-school library. 

BrinpzE, Rutu. Stretching Your Dollar in Wartime. New York: Vanguard. 
1942, 197 pp. $2.00. Like all of Brindze’s books, attractively informal in 
style, direct, and straight to the point. The central problem is clever, 
housewifely buymanship under war conditions. The author sticks to this 
problem without much deviation, devoting little attention to broader 
social problems or philosophical implications. Her discussion of buying is 
full of specific helps and copiously illustrated with examples from real 
life. It has the ring of authority. The book can be read easily by high-school 
pupils. 

Brooke, E. E., AND Roos, Mary. Career Guide. New York: Harper’s, 1943, 274 
pp. $3.00 The war will end someday and the attention of young people will 
once again be focused on career choosing. This book on how to choose 
wisely anticipates the vocational needs of the post-war world and today’s 
greater emphasis on measurement and quality control in employing the 
nation’s manpower. It is addressed especially to the young person of junior 
and senior-high-school age and also to their parents and teachers. It sets 
forth helpfully and specifically improved ways and means by which career 
aptitudes may be discovered, the relation of personal abilities and interests 
to life satisfactions, and detailed methods of hunting and finding employ- 
ment in the chosen field. 


Burrows, R., anp RepMoND, B. C., compilers. Symphony Themes. New York: 
Simon and Schuster. 1943. 295 pp. $2.50. The book reproduces the principle 
themes (1193 of them) of the hundred symphonies that are either most 
popular or may become so. They are in their original form as the composer 
conceived them. The organization, classification, and groupings in the 
book tend to make the book adaptable for student use in music-appreciation 
courses. The volume also contains a list of the finest recordings of the 
hundred symphonies as well as the bibliography of the best things that have 
been written about them. It also contains a chart of performing times and 
a list of instruments to use in each symphony, 

Cooke, D. E., anp Scort, J, D. Pug Invades the Fifth Column. Philadelphia: 
David McKay. 1943. 214 pp. $2.00. This book is one of the first juvenile 
adventure stories to be written by army men in this war, This story of an 
adventurous youngster whose father is a major at Fort Bragg, N. C., was 
written by two members of the staff of Yank, the army weekly, who collab- 
orated “between falling in for drill and falling out for inspection.” It is 
a rousing story steeped with a genuine army-camp atmosphere. It is the 
story of how Pug Anders (too young for the army and too old for toy 
soldiers) and his little sister Robby helped solve a mystery and caught 
some Fifth Columnists. It is a story that will hold the interest of anyone 
from twelve years up. 
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Criss, Minprep. Pocahontas. New York: Dodd, Mead. 1943. 286 pp. $2.50. This 
is a sympathetic and absorbing story of Pocahontas, her admiration for 
John Smith, and her willingness to die for him, and her affection for the 
English colonist, John Rolfe. The mystery of Virginia Dare is deftly woven 
into the story. The senior high-school girls will enjoy reading this book— 


and so will many boys. 


Cross, E. A., and others. Literature, A Series of Anthologies. New York; Mac- 


millan, 
sook 1, 1943. 627 pp. $2.20. This volume is a_ selection of 132 
duetions by various authors, past and present. The content is varied, it 
deals with the history and traditions of America, it emphasizes the lives 
in widely diversified fields, it provides stories of 


pro- 


of men and women 
domestic as well as foreign countries. 


authors, past and present. It emphasizes patriotism, American traditions, 
and citizenship in a democracy; it presents a wide variety of material on 
it 


Book II, 1943. 627 pp. $2.20. This volume contains 140 selections by various 


such areas as aviation, radio, art, music, industry, and photography ; 
represents many parts of the world; it includes a group of mystery and de- 
tective stories and offers a plentiful supply of humor. 

Book IIT, 1943. 694 pp. $2.32. This volume deals with problems that confront 
vouth as they are leaving high school; it presents a wide variety of material 
and includes much that will help in overcoming the ignorance and_pre- 
judice and that prevent people of different countries from securing a true 
understanding of one another; it emphasizes the unity and solidarity of the 
American people; it provides stories of nature and frontier life, of real 
fiction type, as well as two short plays appealing to the interest of youth. 
These three volumes are arranged on the interest and difficulty of reading 
bases with the junior and senior high-school pupils in mind. Each is accom- 
panied by tests and lists of books. Each book is beautifully ilhustrated 
respectively with 43, 40, and 49 full-page pen-and-ink drawings, The subject 
arrangement, organization, and two column format page should add much to 
their serviceability. 


E. R. Electrical and Radio Dictionary, Chicago: 


Duntap, C, H., AND HAHN, 
American Technical Society. 1943. 110 pp. $1.00, In addition to the easy-to- 
understand definitions of electrical and radio terms the book contains 
several pages of symbol drawings and opposite each is a picture of the 
object the symbol represents. Furthermore, several motor and starter dia- 
grams are included. Numerous electrical formulas are included as well as 
handy tables relating to energy and torque, power, ete. Then there is an 
explanation of National Electric Code Standards including tables for copper, 
wire, motor wiring, ete. The book is adapted for use by individuals for 
home-study work and by schools for classroom and reference work. 


Education and the United Nations. Washington, D. C.: American Council on 
Public Affairs. 1943, 112 pp. $1.00. Treats on the problem of educational 
reconstruction in the post-war period. It reflects an understanding of 
conditions in the various European countries, of the problems involved, 
and of the ideas of educators who have had direct experience with the war. 

Fast, Howarp. Citizen Tom Paine, New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 1943. 
341 pp. $2.75. The story in novel form of one of the United States greatest 
is told in an interesting manner. Here is an intimate picture of this some- 
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what misunderstood man, the man whose Common Sense left its imprint on 
the shape and on the very words of the Constitution, 


Fowier, G. W., Coriister, M. S., AND Tuurston, E. L. Our Surroundings. 
Syracuse: Iroquois. 1943, 757 pp. $1.80. This textbook written for pupils 
of grades 8 and 9 is intended as a complete, up-to-the-minute and well- 
balanced course. It presents its material in 47 well-organized chapters. 
In the development of the subject a basic science foundation is first laid 
and fundamental laws and principes are developed. Practical applications 
of these laws are constantly made. The touch with one’s environment and 
the basic laws of the conservation of matter and energy are unifying 
threads throughout the book. The story is told in three ways: each unit opens 
with a motivated introduction which previews the chapter content. Then 
the story is told in a simple, clear style, Finally the story of science is 
told again by means of more than 300 carefully chosen illustrations and 
diagrams, each accompanied by a thought-provoking legend. It pre vides 
a wide range of experiments. All experiments are interwoven with the text 
so that the pupil protits by reading whether he works the experiments or 
not. It has a large amount of practical teacher and pupil aids. Each 
chapter closes with a summary of essential points. Practical “Fact and 
Thought Questions” stimulate pupil response and promote discussion. 
Groups of “General Thought Questions” provide for a continuing review 
or for testing. “Projects and Outdoor Observations” exercises provide for 
individual and group work. A classified bibliography, a comprehensive 
glossary of over 1100 words, and a 28-page cross-referenced index round 
out the program of teaching and study aids. 

FRANK, Watpo. South American Journey. New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 
1943. 404 pp. $3.00. The story of the author’s visit to 37 places in South 
America. He interprets the political, social, and economic conditions of 
the countries he visited. He tells the story of South America’s people, cities, 
ranches, oil fields, mines, and other industries. 

Garrison, C. G., AND SHEEHY, E, D. At Home with Children. New York: Henry 
Holt. 1943. 256 pp. $2.50. A guide to pre-school play and training for 
teachers and parents. It is a particularly valuable contribution in these days 
of wartime by recognized authorities in the field. Practical psychology is 
used throughout with a happy lack of academic formulae. 


GEISEL, J. B. Personal Problems and Morale. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 1943. 
435 pp. $1.80. Ideal, mental hygiene should pervade the whole curricudum 
in times of peace or war. The personal and social adjustment of students 
should always be regarded as one of the basic educational objectives. The 
teacher should be able to see beyond the subject or the activity, he should 
be trained to understand the personal problems of the student, and should 
be an example so far as his own mental health is concerned. Unfortunately, 
we have to admit that these requirements have not always been met, nor have 
they been paramount in the selection of teachers. Though every teaching 
staff may have one or more teachers so qualified, some teachers on every 
staff are not, and it continues to be relatively impossible to achieve the ideal. 
Consequently, while efforts to broaden the working philosophy of all teachers 
in these directions continue, specially qualified and interested teachers are 
assigned to subjects that deal more particularly with problems of human 
relations in education. Not only have guidance activities increased, but 
courses in general psychology have become fairly common, curriculum 
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correlations between mental hygiene and various subjects have been developed, 
and high school courses in mental hygiene have evolved. All of these 
are efforts in the direction of personal and social adjustment. That many 
teachers have been groping for a way to teach mental hygiene to youth 
is evidenced by the frequent accounts describing unique approaches 
to the problem through various subjects as well as through such specific 
subjects as mental hygiene, psychology and peronal problems, This book 
is an exceptionally well organized and written book, interestingly presented, 
skilfully unfolding to the pupil its three major divisions: knowing more 
about yourself, getting along with others, and making your way in time 
of war. Teachers should find this book a practical guide to their work in 
this field and pupils will not only enjoy it but more particularly they 
will be the better able to make those adjustments to their personal problems 
with wisdom and dispatch, At last the fairly well recognized body of facts 
and principles in this field are brought together in one book as a specific 
guide for secondary-school instruction in mental hygiene. 

Vew Graphic Art. New York: Watson- 
Guptill Publications, 330 W. 42nd. St. 1942. 113 pp. $3.50, Here, for the 
first time, is presented a new medium of graphic expression—one so charged 
with potentialities that there are those who freely predict that it is destined 
eventually to take its place alongside such leading arts as etching and 
lithography. It is possible through this art of lumiprinting to create 
not only a variety of highly individual and meritorious effects quite unlike 
those obtainable by any other means, but also a wide range of equally fine 
results somewhat similar in appearance to etchings, lithographs, woodcuts, 
wood engravings, steel engravings, and linoleum block prints as well as 
drawings in pencil, pen, and ink, and wash, In this volume (format 9 by 12 
irches), the author illustrates and explains this art as a form of pictorial! 
e:pression in which the artist combines his esthetic skill and manual dexterity 
to draw or paint with such familiar media as pencil, crayon, water color, 
and oil paint, on sheets of glass (or transparent glass-like plastic), any of 
a number of kinds of negatives very similar, basically, to photographic 
negatives, though they don’t look much like them, and no camera is used 
in their production. From these handmade negatives, the author then shows 
how to make contact prints or enlargements by employing the same 
processes normally used in printing from regular camera plates or films. 
Any number of prints can be produced from a single negative in lumiprinting. 
Even the beginner will find some of the author’s methods here described 
well within his capacity, The teacher will welcome lumiprinting both as a 
means of stimulating her pupils and as a key to the production of worth- 
while and highly individual results even within the usual length of the 
clissroom period. 

»FeLLow, R. C., AND KAHN, GILBERT. Projects in Clerical Training. Cincinnati: 
Seuth-Western Publishing Co, 1942. 252 pp. $1.00. An illustrated textbook- 
workbook combined, It contains a series of six projects. These projects pro- 
vide a variety of activities involving different clerical activities in six 
distinctly different types of businesses. It is closely related to general 
business, office practice, business arithmetic, and bookkeeping. 


TTaAN, ©. H. Lands Down Under. St. Louis: Webster, 1943. 93 pp. 40¢, An 


excellently written account of “The Land of the Kangaroo,” “How the Nation 
Developed,” the People “Down Under, 


”" “The Commonwealth of Australia,” 
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“Maori and Pakeha,” and “Allies with America,” as chapter headings. It is a 
veritable mine of facts, understandings, and appreciations about this land. 
} (double) 
pp. 60¢. 

Book One: This English book combining the advantages of an Eng- 
lish workbook and an English handbook—provides all ninth grade pupils with 
a complete and concise treatment of the basic grammar and composition skills 
necessary to clear, corrrect oral and written expression. It covers all of 
the English fundamentals which should be studied and mastered by the 
ninth grade pupil—parts of speech and their use, spelling, kinds of sentences, 
using the dictionary, punctuation, capital letters, and other English skills. 
Book Two: This combined English workbook and handbook for tenth-grade 
pupils is especially prepared to focus attention upon and to explain clearly 
those fundamental English skills which the pupil needs to use in hig’) school 
and throughout his adult life, and to provide sufficient repetitive drill to fix 
these skills in the pupil’s mind permanently, It covers all of the English funda- 
mentals which should be mastered by the tenth-grade pupil—sentence 
structure, word usage, parts of speech, spelling, punctuation, outlining, 
using the library, writing letters, the paragraph, and figures of speech. 

Book Three: This book is planned and written to furnish eleventh-grade 
pupil’s with a complete and concise treatment of the fundamental English 
grammar and composition skills which are essential to clear, correct oral and 
written expression. It covers all of the basie English skills which should 
be mastered by the eleventh-grade pupil—a survey of grammar, parts 
of speech and their correct use, kinds of sentences, kinds and uses of pro- 
nouns, punctuation, letter writing, vocabulary building, spelling, and spell- 
ing rules, 

Book Four: This book is designed particularly to help twelfth-grade pupils 
discover their individual weaknesses in the fundamentals of English usage 
and to provide them with a text and testing program which will enable them 
to remedy their own deficiencies in correct oral and written expression, A 
study of the Contents on page 2 will show that Summarizing English for Life 
leads the twelfth-grade pupil through a quick but complete survey of the 
entire field of grammar and composition—parts of speech, grammar and 
sentence structure, spelling, punctuation, outlining, using the library, 
preparing reports, letter-writing, telegrams, advertising, banking, and word 
usage. 

These workbooks may be used successfully: (1) to accompany any ninth- to 
twelfth-grade grammar and composition text; (2) by themselves, without 
any other basal English text since they provide their own text material: 
(3) as texts for special wartime “refresher” courses in the fundamentals of 
English grammar and composition. The four books in the series each have 
forty-five carefully planned lessons, Every lesson is designed on a text and 
test plan. The work of each lesson is fully explained to the pupil in two full 
pages of text material, followed immediately by a two-page test over the les- 
son. The tests are torn out and handed in as they are completed; the explan- 
atory text material on the inner half of each double page remains in the 
workbook and becomes the pupil’s permanent English handbook. A Teachers’ 
Answer Key for the tests in all four books of English for Life is furnished 
free of charge when the workbooks are ordered for classroom use. 
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correlations between mental hygiene and various subjects have been developed, 
and high school courses in mental hygiene have evolved. All of these 
are efforts in the direction of personal and social adjustment. That many 
teachers have been groping for a way to teach mental hygiene to youth 
is evidenced by the frequent accounts describing unique approaches 
to the problem through various subjects as well as through such specific 
subjects as mental hygiene, psychology and peronal problems, This book 
is an exceptionally well organized and written book, interestingly presented, 
skilfully unfolding to the pupil its three major divisions: knowing more 
about yourself, getting along with others, and making your way in time 
of war. Teachers should find this book a practical guide to their work in 
this field and pupils will not only enjoy it but more particularly they 
will be the better able to make those adjustments to their personal problems 
with wisdom and dispatch. At last the fairly well recognized body of facts 
and principles in this field are brought together in one book as a specific 
guide for secondary-school instruction in mental hygiene. 

Vew Graphic Art. New York: Watson- 
Guptill Publications, 330 W. 42nd. St. 1942. 113 pp. $3.50, Here, for the 
first time, is presented a new medium of graphic expression—one so charged 
with potentialities that there are those who freely predict that it is destined 
eventually to take its place alongside such leading arts as etching and 
lithography. It is possible through this art of lumiprinting to create 
not only a variety of highly individual and meritorious effects quite unlike 
those obtainable by any other means, but also a wide range of equally fine 
results somewhat similar in appearance to etchings, lithographs, woodcuts, 
wood engravings, steel engravings, and linoleum block prints as well as 
dvawings in pencil, pen, and ink, and wash, In this volume (format 9 by 12 
irches), the author illustrates and explains this art as a form of pictorial 
e:pression in which the artist combines his esthetic skill and manual dexterity 
to draw or paint with such familiar media as pencil, crayon, water color, 
and oil paint, on sheets of glass (or transparent glass-like plastic), any of 
a number of kinds of negatives very similar, basically, to photographic 
negatives, though they don’t look much like them, and no camera is used 
in their production, From these handmade negatives, the author then shows 
how to make contact prints or enlargements by employing the same 
processes normally used in printing from regular camera plates or films. 
Any number of prints can be produced from a single negative in lumiprinting. 
Kven the beginner will find some of the author’s methods here described 
well within his capacity, The teacher will welcome lumiprinting both as a 
means Of stimulating her pupils and as a key to the production of worth- 
while and highly individual results even within the usual length of the 
clissroom period. 


Goopr eLLtow, R. C., AND KAHN, GILBERT. Projects in Clerical Training. Cincinnati: 


Seuth-Western Publishing Co. 1942. 252 pp. $1.00. An illustrated textbook- 
workbook combined, [t contains a series of six projects. These projects pro- 
vide a variety of activities involving different clerical activities in six 
distinctly different types of businesses. It is closely related to general 
business, office practice, business arithmetic, and bookkeeping. 


sTTan, C. H. Lands Down Under. St. Louis: Webster, 1943. 93 pp. 40c, An 
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excellently written account of “The Land of the Kangaroo,” “How the Nation 
Developed,” the People “Down Under,” “The Commonwealth of Australia,” 
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“Maori and Pakeha,”’ and “Allies with America,” as chapter headings. It is a 
veritable mine of facts, understandings, and appreciations about this land. 


GRAY, MARTHA. English for Life. Philadelphia: Lippencott. 1943. 96 (double) 


pp. 60¢. 

Book One: This English book combining the advantages of an Eng- 
lish workbook and an English handbook—provides all ninth grade pupils with 
a complete and concise treatment of the basic grammar and composition skills 
and written expression. It covers all of 
the English fundamentals which should be studied and mastered by the 
ninth grade pupil—parts of speech and their use, spelling, kinds of sentences, 
using the dictionary, punctuation, capital letters, and other English skills. 
Book Two: This combined English workbook and handbook for tenth-grade 
pupils is especially prepared to focus attention upon and to explain clearly 
those fundamental English skills which the pupil needs to use in hig’) school 
and throughout his adult life, and to provide sufficient repetitive drill to fix 
these skills in the pupil’s mind permanently, It covers all of the English funda- 
mentals which should be mastered by the tenth-grade pupil—sentence 
structure, word usage, parts of speech, spelling, punctuation, outlining, 
using the library, writing letters, the paragraph, and figures of speech. 

Book Three: This book is planned and written to furnish eleventh-grade 
pupil’s with a complete and concise treatment of the fundamental English 
grammar and composition skills which are essential to clear, correct oral and 
written expression, It covers all of the basic English skills which should 
be mastered by the eleventh-grade pupil—a survey of grammar, parts 
of speech and their correct use, kinds of sentences, kinds and uses of pro- 
nouns, punctuation, letter writing, vocabulary building, spelling, and spell- 


necessary to clear, corrrect oral 


ing rules, 

Book Four: This book is designed particularly to help twelfth-grade pupils 
discover their individual weaknesses in the fundamentals of English usage 
and to provide them with a text and testing program which will enable them 
to remedy their own deficiencies in correct oral and written expression, A 
study of the Contents on page 2 will show that Summarizing English for Life 
leads the twelfth-grade pupil through a quick but complete survey of the 
entire field of grammar and composition—parts of speech, grammar and 
sentence structure, spelling, punctuation, outlining, using the library, 
preparing reports, letter-writing, telegrams, advertising, banking, and word 
usage. 

These workbooks may be used successfully: (1) to accompany any ninth- to 
twelfth-grade grammar and composition text; (2) by themselves, without 
any other basal English text since they provide their own text material; 
(3) as texts for special wartime “refresher” courses in the fundamentals of 
English grammar and composition. The four books in the series each have 
forty-five carefully planned lessons. Every lesson is designed on a text and 
test plan. The work of each lesson is fully explained to the pupil in two full 
pages of text material, followed immediately by a two-page test over the les- 
son. The tests are torn out and handed in as they are completed; the explan- 
atory text material on the inner half of each double page remains in the 
workbook and becomes the pupil’s permanent English handbook, A Teachers’ 
Answer Key for the tests in all four books of English for Life is furnished 
free of charge when the workbooks are ordered for classroom use. 
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Hatsier, E. L. Bowing. New York: A. 8. Barnes. 1940. 120 pp. $1.00. The funda 
mentals of successful boxing are outlined and described. Basic boxing skills 
are emphasized and are discussed under the following headings: Funda- 
mental Position, Blows and Blocks, Footwork, Defense, Attack, Counter 
Attack, Set-ups, Ring Craft, and Ring Generalship, and Training. 

Hatt, HeLen, Simplified Home Sewing. New York: Prentice-Hall. 1943. 341 pp. 
$2.75. Based on the idea of self-instruction, this book is a simplified presenta- 
tion through which the person will quickly develop deftness in the art of 
sewing. It is divided into nine parts: First Steps in Sewing, Stitches, Waist 
Finishing, Sleeve and Skirt Finishing, Tailoring, Materials and Trimmings, 
Individual Fitting, Ninety-two Fitting Problems, and Remodeling and 
Sewing Commercially. Over 600 clear-cut diagrams illustrate the various 
steps of instruction. 

Hammond's Self-Revising World Atlas and Gazetteer. New York: C. 8S. Hammond. 
1943. 48 pp, $1.00. This is a very popular atlas in the secondary schools. 
Many United States Army Air Cadets, who are being trained by the colleges 
at government expense, use this atlas in their 60-hour geography course. 
It is a fine collection of colored political and physical maps. Physical and 
political maps are placed side by side for comparative study. The inside 
front cover carries the global map for the air age and the black and white 
section at the end of the atlas carries completely new series of natural re- 
sources maps. The atlas is so inexpensive that one can be placed on each 


pupil’s desk, thus giving immediate access to a complete collection of 


world maps. 

NES, C. S. General Drafting, Courses I and II, Revised and Enlarged. Boston: 
Christopher Publishing House. 1942. 94 pp. $1.50, Recognizing the impor- 
tance of drafting in our present-day industrialized civilization, and 
believing that all pupils should have a knowledge of the subject, not only 
from the standpoint of industrial training, but also as a part of their 
general education, the author has provided a basic coverage of the subject. 
It has been his interest for several years to study and experiment with 
various ways and methods of organizing the subject matter for pupil 
preparation. This book is the result of his efforts, and it has been in use 
in the Flint Public Schools as a standard text for several years. The 
book contains approximately 150 drawing assignments designed to provide 
practice in the commonly accepted methods of representing an object by 
a drawing. These drawing assignments are clear-cut, concise, carefully 
analy;ed, and arranged in logical learning units, For junior and senior 
high-school] level. 

HorrMan, M. D. Let’s Get Acquainted. New York: Harper. 1943, 378 pp. $1.60. 
Literary selections that lave been chosen with the idea of informing its 
readers of some of our neighbors—eleven European, Asiatic, and South 
American countries. The book gives attention to building and sustaining 
public morale and to world literature. It places emphasis on peoples rather 
than on individuals, 

Iekes, Haroip, The Autobiography of a Curmudgeon. New York: Reynal and 
Hitchcock. 1943. 350 pp, $3.00. The dictionary’s definition of curmudgeon 
(an ill-tempered person) has been modernized into “Sour Puss.” Here is 
Mr. Ickes’ own account of his life written with as much courage as he 
has lived it. He tells of his years-long battle with Colonel McCormick of the 
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Chicago Tribune, of his activities in oil—some of the a la Teapot Dome 
varietv—of city (Chicago) and national politics during the past 40 years. 
It is in short as Mr. Ickes says in his introduction “an attempt .. . to 
give a candid exposition of certain trends and episodes that particularly 
relate to newspapers and politics as I have encountered them, not only 
during the past ten years in Washington, but previously in Chicago 
and other heterogeneous centers.” 

Jounston, S. P. Flying Fleets—A Graphic History of U. 8. Naval Aviation. 
New York: Silver Burdett. School edition, 1941. 188 pp. $2.20, This book 
presents in condensed and graphic form something of the development 
of the many-sided activities of our Navy’s flying fleets and the men who 
pilot and service them. The more than 130 pages of pictures tell the story 
in an interesting way of the Navy’s air arm in the national defense. 

Jounston, S. P. Flying Squadrons—A Graphic History of the U. S. Army Air 
Forces. School edition. New York: Silver Burdett. 1942, 234 pp. $2.56. 
This is the story of men and the machines they built and flew, tracing 
the rise of military flying from the earliest suggestion of bombing from 
balloons down to the present, 

JouNsTON, S. P. Horizons Unlimited—A Graphic History of U. 8S. Naval Aviation. 
New York: Silver Burdett. School Edition. 1941. 354 pp. $2.76. Contains 
much background material on the development of the airplane and the air- 
ship. It covers the story of aircrafts of all types from the legendary wings 
of Icarus down to the latest Stratoliner. It is a graphic account (more 
than half the pages devoted to pictures) of men and the events that have 
stood out sharply in aviation history, to set up a background against 
which the astonishing progress in aeronautics of the day may be properly 
evaluated. 

JorDAN, E. C. Fundamentals of Radio. New York: Prentice-Hall. 1942. 400 pp. 
$3.75. Presents the basic material of radio required for all types of radio 
work, both civil and military. Each topic is treated in such a manner as 
to make clear the tunctioning of a complete radio system. The book has 
been written to give basic physical descriptions with a mimimum of mathe- 
matics. An elementary knowledge of algebra is all the mathematics needed 
by the pupil. 

Justus, May. Bluebird, Fly Up! Philadelphia: J. B, Lippincott. 1943, 187 pp. 
$2.00. Here is an interestingly written story of American people, their 
country, and how they live in the Great Smokies region of the Tennessee 
mountains. 

Kaun, Joan, To Meet Miss Long. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott. 1943, 250 pp. 
$2.00. A simple and lifelike story about an ordinary American family 
centering around the vast!y important happenings characteristic of a 16-year- 
old youth, It is a story full of humor, charm, and excitement that sur- 
rounds any teen-aged girl. 

Ketsey, R, W., AND Dantes, A. C. Handbook of Life Insurance. New York: 
Institute of Life Insurance, 60 E. 42nd St. 1943. 64 pp. 10¢ each for the first 
hundred copies; 5¢ each for quantities in excess of one hundred. The 
Institute will furnish single copies free for the use of teachers and other 
school officials in connection with life insurance units. Cloth bound copies 
of this booklet may be purchased from G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York City. 
Here is a clear concept of the role life insurance plays in the welfare 
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of the family and the nation, It describes how life insurance operates, the 
privileges and benefits contained in life insurance policies, and the way 
in which these provisions can be used to meet changing needs. It shows 
how to derive the full value from the ownership of life insurance. Teachers 
will find this booklet written well within the reading comprehension 
of junior or senior high-school pupils and will find it adaptable in its 
present form for study as a unit of instruction in a consumer education 
course. Certainly ‘such a unit of instruction might well become a part of 
every secondary-school pupil’s course, especially when 67 million people 
in the United States own policies which annually set aside in life 
insurance over 4 billion dollars. The information is unbiased and _ reliable. 
C. Mechanical Draiing. 
Chicago: American Technical Society. 1943. 330 pp. $2.00. The book covers 
the skills and technical knowledge which are essential in this specialized 
field. Drill work in the use of instruments used in mechanical drawing is 
included in the effort to show pupils how to become adept in making neat 
and accurate drawings. The book is well-illustrated and presents interesting 
problems which help the pupil to develop his power of visualization and 


to create ideas. 


LesseNBERRY, D. D. Twentieth Century Typeiwriting, Fourth Ed. Cincinnati: 


South-Western Publishing Co, 1942. 340 pp. $1.76. This book introduces many 
new devices for the development of more speed and better control. These in- 


clude calling-the-throw, selected-goal typing, progression typing, repetitive 


practice, and many others. In this new book, many interesting and practical 
applications are found, including tabulation, integrated office projects, legal 
typing, typing of form paragraphs, and numerous other office applications. 


Marser, A. Q. Africa—Facts and Forecasts. New York: Duell, Sloan, and Pearce. 


1943. 307 pp. $2.75. What does Africa mean to a world at war? Why are 
armies fighting there and what do they expect to gain or lose in these 
lands? What is Africa like, what do its people think, do, eat, and work at? 
How important will Africa be in years to come? These and other questions 
are answered in this book on the past, present, and future of a continent, The 
book is divided into three major sections: one dealing with “Africa and the 
War”; a second, with “Africa and the Atlantic Charter”; and the third, 
“Africa and Its People,” taking up each region by controlling countries. 


McMvrtrier, D. C. The Book, The Story of Printing and Bookmaking. New York: 


Oxford Uni. Press. 1943. 720 pp. $5.00 Here is an excellent account of the 
history of bookmaking. It is an interesting story of the origin and develop- 
ment of writing and the alphabet, books in manuscript, topography and de- 
sign, printing, processes, illustrations of books, and bookbinding. At least 
every school that has a printing department will find this book a worth-while 


addition to its library. 


Mites, DupLey, and Poo.ey, R. C. Literature and Life in America and Literature 


and Life in England, Chicago: Scott, Foresman. 1943. 744 and 840 pp. $2.12. 
This attractive new third-year book, together with its companion fourth-year 
book on English literature in the Literature and Life Program has much 
to offer teachers and pupils, but its particular immediate appeal will un- 
doubtedly be the fine selection of recent contemporary writing. In both the 
volumes, the authors have recognized that, in order to trace adequately the 
development of life and literature in America and England, their anthologies 
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should include the crucial period in which we live today. This . cerature of 


the vivid present should be effective in making literature of the past more 
meaningful to youthful readers. In the American volume. “The Declaration 
of Independence,” “The Gettysburg Address,” Walt Whitman’s poetry, Emer- 
son’s “Self-Reliance,” and other great writings must surely be illumined 
with new and personal meaning for young Americans, because they are seen as 
integral parts of the whole, as milestones in the story of the American peo- 
ple and how their way of life developed. The teaching program of these 
books is vital, useful, and flexible. The reading lists include a good selec- 
tion of recent writings. Handsomely colored end sheets, open, readable pages, 
and arresting illustrations should help persuade young people that reading 
good literature is a pleasant, worth-while activity. 

Montcomery, R. G., War Wings. Philadelphia: David McKay. 1943. 224 pp. $2.00. 
A gripping story of dog fights, bombings, and sea battles encountered by the 
Royal Air Force over the English Channel and later with the forces of the 
Allied Nations in the Pacific. Here is a fast-moving aerial adventure story 
filled with lively reality that any high-school boy will read with absorbed 
interest, 

O'MALLEY, Patricia. War Wings for Carol. New York: Dodd, Mead. 1943, 279 pp. 
$2.00, Carol Rogers resigned as a chief hostess because she was going to be 
married. Suddenly her fiance was sent by the army on a secret mission and her 
wedding was postponed. Then she got a post as assistant to the vice-presi- 
dent of an air line. Her work included finding living quarters for the people 
building a new air base in Maine, training stewardesses, running an office 
under wartime pressure, and helping to track down a spy, She also found 
time for her own personal friendship interests. Throughout the story there 
is a wealth of colorful atmosphere of airline operations under wartime 
conditions, Army pilots, as well as transport pilots, form a part of the story. 
It is a colorful story describing the work airlines are doing in keeping our 
armies supplied with food, guns, ammuniton, and all other necessary material. 
Every secondary-school girl and many boys will want to read this. 

Our Armed Forces. Washington, D. C.: The Infantry Journal, 1115 Seventeenth 
St., N.W. 1943. 132 pp. 35c. A source book on the Army and Navy for high- 
school pupils prepared by a joint committee of the Army, Navy, and the 
National Policy Committee for the High-School Victory Corps, with assist- 
ance from the Marine Corps and the U. S. Coast Guard office of Public Rela- 
tions. Chapters are devoted to The Great Tradition, Your Government Con- 
trols the Armed Forces, Your Army, Your Navy, Your School Prepares for 
the Armed Forces, and Your Flag and National Anthem, with appendices 
on a glossary of service terms and a listing of the ranks and ratings in the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard. The book is beautifully illu- 
trated and interestingly written. 

PAINTER, MARGARET, Ease in Speech. Rev. Boston: D. C, Heath, 1943. 456 pp. 
$1.80. It is a practical guide, planned specifically to prepare high-school 
pupils for the speech occasions of everyday life. Its aim is to make the pupil 
feel at ease on the platform and to acquit himself creditably. This is accom- 
plished by the twofold method of first giving him a thorough understanding 
of the basic principles of speech preparation and delivery, and then providing 
ample practice. It gives special attention to the two aspects of speech making 
that usually prove the greatest stumbling blocks to the pupil—preparation 
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of his speech and stage fright. The tone of the book is personal and encourag- 
ing, the standards set are not beyond the ability of the average pupil, and 
considerable use of pupil examples makes him aware that he is working 
toward an achievable goal, Enunciation and the use of gestures in speaking 
are stressed. Interest in learning new words is constantly stimulated, and 
the study of English essentials, approached from the public speaker’s view- 
point, is provided throughout the text. The fundamental motions of parlia- 
mentary law, with their chief limitations, are mastered and the pupil is 
given practice in conducting meetings and applying the principles to prob- 
lems given in the text. Forum discussions are stressed, and training given in 
formal and impromptu speaking. A consistent effort is made to relate the 
subject matter wherever possible to other subjects in the curriculum to com- 
munity life, and to current events. 

PERRY, JOSEPHINE. The Cotton Industry. New York: Longmans, Green. 1943. 128 
pp. $1.75. The story of cotton told from seed to by-product and from its be- 
ginnings to the present day. In this, as well as in the other books in this 
series, the author succeeds in bringing a hitherto technical subject to the 
attention of young people in a way that cannot fail to arouse interest. 


Perry, Joseruine. The Steel Industry. New York: Longmans, Green. 1943. 126 
pp. $1.75. In this book the author brings a technical subject to the attention 
of young people in a way that they will become interested and under- 
stand, She discusses the early history of steel, the raw material used, the 
process of production, and the mechanical treatment. Research in the in- 
dustry is described and the book closes with two chapters on alloy steels, the 
steels of the future, and stainless steel. Also contains 35 pictures. 


Pusey, W. W., STeer, A. G., AND MorGan, B, Q. Readings in Military German. 
Boston: D. C. Heath. 1943. 316 pp. $1.50. Prepared witth the intention to 
familiarize pupils with the specialized German military vocabulary, the 
selections are arranged according to the organization of the German armed 
forces in logical and chronological sequence, rather than in order of their 
difficulty. The material] consisting of articles on the German army, air force, 
and navy, is up-to-date. 

Rage, WALTER. Editing Small Newspapers. New York: M. S. Mill Co., Inc., 266 
Fifth Ave. 1943. 214 pp. $2.50. Here is helpful assistance to the aspiring 
young journalist. The story of the newspaper is told step by step from the 
formation of a staff, determining what is news, the reporter and his story, 
features, taboos, copy reading, headlines, makeup and proofreading to the 
“post-mortem” after the paper comes off the press. Written as a guide to 
teachers, pupils, and beginning editors for classroom use, this book really gives 
in an up-to-the-minute, comprehensive, and easily understood manner, in- 
formation helpful in producing a first-rate newspaper by an inexperienced 
staff. There is much in it that will be helpful to the school newspaper staff 
in their work of publishing their school paper, be it issued daily, weekly, 
monthly, or at irregular intervals. 

Ricnarpson, E. L., DE LounDES Sa PEREIRA, MARIA, AND SA PererRA, MILTON. 
Vodern Portuguese-English and English-Portuguese Dictionary. Philadel- 
phia: David McKay. 1943. 347 pp. $3.00. This work is intended chiefly to help 
students of the Portuguese language and people who have to use this lan- 
guage for practical purposes. Although the authors have tried to choose the 
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commonest words of the English language, they have not striven to syste- 
matically omit obsolete terms, provided they seemed to be of some possible 
use. The Portuguese, however, is present-day Portuguese and represents 
Brazilian usage for the most part. 

RiENow, Rosert. Calling All Citizens. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin. 1943, 694 and 
33 pp. $1.96. A course in citizenship written in an easy reading style to 
familiarize the high-school pupils not only with the operation of their gov- 
ernment, local, state, and national, but also to encourage them to partici- 
pate in its operation. After a careful analysis of each of the eleven units 
follow “Questions to Think Over and Talk About,” “Gaining Skills,” “The 
Local Textbook,” “Other Things to Do,” and “If You Want to Know More” 
—each part arousing interest and suggesting practical and life-experience 
activities to perform. It is a course of doing rather than that of hearing 
and reading only. 

Serpa, OSwapo. Key to Portuguese for Foreigners, Vol. [, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil: 
Livraria Francisco Alves, Rua Do Ouvidor, 166. Available through Bren- 
tano’s Book Stores, Inc., 586 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 1943. 60 pp. 75e. 
A guide to accompany the author’s text Portuguese for Foreigners. This 
“key” contains the entire vocabulary of the book (Portuguese-English) with 
pronunciation and grammatical remarks in English. 

Serpa, OSwapa. Portuguese for Foreigners, The Brazilian Tongue, Vol. I. Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil: Livraria Francisco Alves, Rua Do Ouvidor, 166, Avail- 
able through Brentano’s Book Stores, Inc., 586 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
1941. 120 pp. $1.00. The author, a pioneer of direct method, is a celebrated 
name among teachers and has already greatly contributed to the enrichment 
of didactic literature by writing some valuable volumes intended for the 
teaching of the English language. It is the first book written in Brazil for 
the teaching of the Brazilian language to foreigners that follow the pre- 
cepts and trends of modernism in language teaching. To the foreign learner, 
the Portuguese language as spoken in Brazil is offered—colorful, picturesque, 
vivid—as it is spoken in everyday life, in the familiar, free-and-easy, yet 
correct, talk that is current among educated people. To study a foreign 
language is, after all, a way of loving a foreign country, for a language is 
a soul, alive and human, Consequently, to facilitate the study of the 

Brazilian language is a means of making known her national soul, the mode 
of her spiritual being, her preferences and her peculiarities, the visible and 
audible expressions of her substantial being. It is, therefore, a profoundly 
patriotic work. With our growing interest in Latin American relations and 
with the rapid strides that are being accomplished in hemispheric soli- 
darity, the study of the Portuguese language in the American high schools 
is rapidly gaining in popularity. Certainly there is every evidence at pres- 
ent to show the value of its study. Without knowledge of its language, true 
friendship between nations will never materialize. 

STANSBURY, JEAN. Bars on Her Shoulders. New York: Dodd, Mead, 1943. 276 
pp. $2.00, The stirring story of an individual American girl and her intro- 
duction into the service of her country. Lacey Pendleton, young, ambi- 
tious, and with a promising career in the business world, faced the fact 
that has confronted thousands of young American women—that when their 
country needs them, personal objectives dim in luster and importance. She 
makes her choice after a careful study of all the possible fields of wartime 
activity open to women. Judiciously weighing her own qualifications against 
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the myriad triangle and intangible elements, she determined that she could 
serve best and be of most use in the WACS. The intensified action deals 
chietly with the initial training received at Fort Des Moines as one of the 
first officer candidates trained there in 1942—an experience full of adroit 
adjustments, hard work, good fun, and deep feeling. This is a book in the 
secondary-school library that will be read. 

Stinerorr, L, A. Children of North Africa. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott. 1943. 
190 pp. $2.00, A splendid introduction for American boys and girls to the youth 
of that great continent where civilization began, where man first recorded his 
thoughts on stone tablets on the bank of the Nile and where the pyramids 
still tower—that great continent of teeming jungles and vast deserts, of 
buried towns and ancient cities. Since many of our youth are now in this 
country, secondary-school pupils will enjoy reading this book. 

THANE, Evswytu. Dawn's Early Light. New York: Duell, Sloan, and Pearce. 
1943, 317 pp. $2.50. A human interest story of that part of the Revolution- 
ary War in which the people of Williamsburg tock part. This novel of 
American history is well written and will appeal to high-school youth for 
its interesting portrayal of characters, prominent and not so prominent in 
this period of American history. 

TULEEN, L. F., Porrer, G. S., AnD Houston, A. Prepare Yourself, Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman, 1943. 298 pp. 96e. A laboratory workbook geared right to today’s 
stepped-up demands on the high-school physics course. Broader in scope 
than the traditional laboratory manual, it is unusually flexible and—a boon 
to instructors whese classes are growing by leaps and bounds—should be 
very nearly self-teaching, The book is organized in 10 units—Measuring, 
Mechanics of Fluids, Molecular Physies, Mechanics of Solids, Heat, Sound, 
Light, Magnetism and Electricity, Electro-magnetic Induction, and Radio. 
In each unit there are four or more experiments—60 practical experiments 
in al!, applicable to the common everyday life experience of the pupil. With 
s» much material to choose from, the instructor can readily adapt this 
laboratory book to suit his course—or vary the work to suit the needs of 
individual pupils. A Teacher’s Edition, including answers to all the exer- 

cises, as well as teaching suggestions for each unit, is now available. 

1943. Washington, D. C.: Supt. of 


United States Government Manual, Summer, 
Lists 


Documents. 1943. 707 pp. $1.00. $2.75 for subscription (3 editions). 

the various departments of the Government together with the names of their 

chief officials and their titles. In addition, the creation and authority, the 

purpose, the organization, and the activities are set forth, The parts in- 

cluded are the Constitution of the United States, the Legislative, the Judi- 
cial, and the Executive branches, the emergency War Avencies, the quasi- 
official agencies, a list of government publications, and an index of govern- 
ment officials. The information is accurate up to May 15, 

VoyvereKkiiov, Portis. The Last Days of Sevastopol. New York: Knopf, 1943, 225 
pp. $2.50. An eyewitness account of what happened—the suffering and terror, 
the shock and pain, together with the magnificent steadfastness and iron will 
of the people, the soldiers, and the sailors during those last three weeks. 
The book is studded with moving vignettes of individual exploits and at the 
same time there is a systematic account of how the city counducted itself, 
organized food distribution, civil discipline, and the defense of the arsenal 


under the most incredible hardships and handicaps, 
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WaLtTerS, R. G., WINGATE, J. W., AND Rowse, E. J. Retail Merchandising, Cin- 
cinnati: South-Western Publishing Co. 1943. 520 pp. $1.88. The book covers 
the entire field of retail selling and merchandising. It is especially written 
to be used for a single independent course in distributive education, as a 
part of a complete distributive education program, and in part-time or co- 
operative courses. In it, a personal approach is used, and the discussions 
are written from the pupil’s viewpoint. The approach to each chapter and 
part is from the viewpoint of action on the part of the pupil. Numerous new 
topics are discussed, such as increasing sales and reducing returns, 
sales transactions, legal aspects of orders, inventories, and information relat- 
ing to sales promotion. 

Watson, E. W. Color and Method in Painting. New York: Watson-Cuptill Publi- 
cations, 330 W, 42nd St. 1942. 141 pp..$5.00. This authoritative book discloses 
the creative processes of 12 of America’s greatest painters, their background, 
way of life, source of ideas, and technical procedure. The book reveals just 
what goes into the making of a picture—it takes the reader into the studios 
of the 12 artists that involves the artist’s background, his way of life, and 
the technical procedures of paint and canvas. ‘The author has interviewed 
these artists, selected for varying philosophies and experience, and secured 
from them that information which he thought would be of interest to his 
reader and student. This volume is a textbook of painting methods according 
to the most authoritative contemporary practice. It offers instruction in oil 
painting, water color, pastel, tempera, figure painting, portrait, landscape, 
and still life. The volume is beautifully illustrated with 12 full-color repro- 
ductions of paintings, the selections of each artist represented, and more 
than 150 halftone reproductions, including step-by-step records of can- 
vasses in preparation, and drawings, sketches, and composition studies. It 
is an over-size book (9x12 inches) printed on heavy plate paper. 


Works Projects Administration. The Making of America. New York: Smith and 


Durrell, 25 W. 45th St, 1942. 324 pp. $2.75. This is not only a completely 
new history but an interesting way of presenting history as well. The whole 
story of what happened in the years of exploration to the present day is told 
by words and by hundreds of pictures. It covers every field of American en- 
deavor and describes every political, social, spiritual, and material achieve- 
ment of the American people. It is an excellent account of what Americans 
have done. It provides the prospective on our past that will guide us in the 
future. ‘While not intended as a textbook, it will provide interesting reading 
for every secondary-school pupil as well as for the adult who did not have 
the opportunity to devote much time to formal schooling. 


ZaANUCK, D, F. Tunis Expedition, New York: Random House. 1943. 160 pp. $2.00. 


Colonel Zanuck headed a unit of motion picture photographers to Africa to 
film America’s fight ‘in North Africa. How he and his men did their job is 
the story he tells in this book—a day-by-day account of one of the most 
dramatie episodes in our history. Here is truly stirring, interesting, and at 
times humorous stories of what took place in this epochal campaign. After 
five days in the fortress of Gibraltar, the author flew to Algiers, attended 
the historic conference between Eisenhower, Robert Murphy, Giraud, and 
Darlan, as well as headed for the Tunisian front with his combat camera 
crew and equipment. Here is an eyewitness account of some of the things 
our boys went through in crushing the enemy in Africa. 























A Little History of the Horn-Book 


By Beulah Folmsbee 
$1.50 


THERE is a growing interest in that old- 
time lesson book used by the boys and girls 
of early New England, to study their “‘criss- 
cross row.” Thus it was an excellent idea 
to put together interesting and significant 
facts about the hornbook and here we find 
an abundance of illustrations, drawings, re- 
productions of old woodcuts, photographs, 
showing various types of hornbooks. 

A facsimile of the Royal Battledore print- 
ed by John Newberry is included, on paper 
suggesting the “flowery and gilt’ which 
was used for the earliest battledores. A re- 
production of the “Westward journey of 
paper from its invention in China in A. D. 
10 to its first manufacture in the United 
States in 1690" is also included and will 
prove a boon to those teaching the history 
of books and paper making. 

For students of early American education 
Miss Folmsbee’s book has a special inter- 
est, since it shows how frequently the 
hornbook was found in the homes of the 
colonists.—“The New York Times.” 


The Horn Book Inc., 264 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 








The Accent Is On 
SPEECH 


In 14,000 schools and colleges lan- 
guage teachers use Linguaphone Sets in 
29 languages because they vitalize the 
language lesson, provide unwearied uni 
form repetition and lend interest to ear- 
training. In each language the text is 
spoken by from six to nine native inform- 
ants, men and women. 


ENGLISH SPEECH 
RECORDS 


The Linguaphone Catalogue of English 
Speech recordings contains the most ex- 
tensive list of records in English, includ- 
ing English and American phonetics, pro- 
nunciation, conversation, dialects, Shake- 
speare, drama, poetry, choral verse speak- 
ing, Bible readings and many other sub- 
jects 

Send for FREE Catalogue 
1. Linguaphone Language Series 
2. English Speech Records 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
107 RCA Bldg., New York 20, N. Y. 


Educators Guide to Free Films 


Horkheimer and Diffor, THIRD ANNUAL 
EDITION, revised September 1943, complete 
1943 releases, 169 pages, 
3530 reels, 147 slidefilms, anno- 
cross-indexed, title- 


EDUCATION 


revision, includes 
2056 films, 
subject-classified, 


WARTIME 


tated, 
indexed, 


section, $3.00. 


Educators Progress League 
Dept SS, Randolph, Wis. 


27-page 








SOCIAL WELFARE 


By 
LOU ADNA SOURS, A. B., M.A., 
(University of California) 

186 Pages Cloth Binding $2.00 

This important book is for use in 
schools and the home. It brings out the 
truth about the use of the narcotics such 
as liquor, tobacco, marihuana, etc. 

Order at the bookstore, or from the 
publishers. 


Meador Publishing Co. 


324 Newbury St., Boston 15, Mass. 
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